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PH E FA C E. 

T^HE following Lectures were read 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, for 
Twenty-four years. The publication of 
them;, at prefent, was not altogether a mat- 
ter of choice. Imperfe6l Copies of them in 
Manufcript, from Notes taken by Studerifs 
who heard theni read, were firft privately 
handed about; and afterwards frequently 
expofed to public fale, When the Author 
faw them circulate fo currently, z,s even tg 
be quoted in print*, and found himfclf 
often threatened with furreptitious publica- 
tions of them, he judged it to be high time 
that they ftiould proceed from his own hand, 
rather than come into public view undey 
fome very defeftive and erronepu^ form, 

They were originally deligned fpr. the 
initiation of Youth into the ftudy of Belles . 



f Biographia Britannica. Article Addisom^ 

A 2 Lettres, 



Lcttrcs, and of Compolitioh. With the 
fame intei^on they are now puUifhed ; and 
therefore, the form of Lefhircs, in which 
they were at firft compofed, is ftill retained^ 
The Author gives them to the world, nei- 
ther as a work wholly original, nor as ^ 
Compilation from the Writings of others. 
On eveiy fubjeft contained in them, he has 
thought for himfelf. He confulted his own 
ideas and f efleftions : and a great part of 
what; will be found in thefe Leftures is 
entirely his own. At the fame time, he 

availed himfelf of the ideas and refledlions 

\. • ■ • . ' 

of others, as far as he thought them proper 
to be adopted. To proceed in this manner^ 
was his duty as a Public Profeflbr. It was 
incumbent on hjim, to convey to his Pupils 
all the knowledge that could improve 
them ; to deliver not merely what was new, 
but what might be ufefiil, from whatever 
quarter it came. He hopes, that to fuch as 
are ftudying to cultivate their Tafte, to form 
their Style, or to prepare themfelves for 
Public Speaking or Compofition, liis Lec- 
tures will afford a more comprehenfive viciw. 
of , what relates to thefe fubjefts, than, as 

far 






PREFACE- 

far as he knows, is to be received from any 
one Book-ia our Language, 

In order to render his Work of greater 
fervice, he has generally referred to the 
Books which he confulted, as far as he re- 
members them 5 that the readers might be 
cjireftcd to any farther* illuftration which 
they afford. But, as fuch a length of time 
has elapfed fince the firft Compofition of his 
Leftures, he may, perhaps, have adopted the 
fentiments of fome Author into whofe Wri- 
tings he had then looked, without now re- 
membering whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered 
concerning fuch a variety of Authors, and 
<Qf literary matters, as come under his con- 
lideration, he cannot expeft that all his 
Readers will concur with him. The fubjefts 
are of fuch a- nature, as allow room for 
much diyerfity of tafte and fentiment : and 
the Author will refpeftfully fubmit to the 
judgment of the Public, 

Retaining the fimplicity of the Lee- 
^ring Style, as beft fitted for conveying 

inflruftion. 
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PREFACE. 

inftru6tion, he has aimed, in his Language, 
at no more than perfpicuity,. If, after the 
liberties which it was neceffary for him to 
take, in criticifing the' Style of the moft 
eminent Writers in our Language, his own 
Style fliall be thought Open to i;eprehenfion, 
all that he can fay, is, that his Book will 
add one to the many proofs already afforded 
to the world, of its being much eafier to give 
inftruftion, than to fet example. 
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LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

ONE of the moft diftinguifhed pmileges vibkh l b c t. 
ProTkleQce has conferred upon mankind^ is 
the power of communicating their thoughts to one 
anotiber. Deftitute of this power, Reafon would 
be a folitary, and, in fome meafure, an unavailing 
principle. Speech is the great inftrument by whi^ 
nian becomes beneficial to man : and it i$ to the 
imeroourfe and tranfmiifion of thought, by means 
of fpeech, that we are diiefly indebted for the 
impravement of thought itfdf. Small are the ad- 
vances which a fingle unaffifted individual can make 
towards p^e&ing any of his powers. What #e 
call human reafon, is not the effort or ability of 
one, fo much as it is the refult of the xeaOask of 
many, arifmg from lights mutually communicated^ 
in confequence of difcourfe and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and d^comft 
are otgeds endtled to the higheft attentlaOi Whe- 



» INTRODUCTION. 

L E c T. Aer die ^ix«ce of Ae%eaker, or the esterttttn* 
ment pf jthe hearer, bfe confulted ; whether utility 
oi: pleafure be the principal aim in view, we are 
prompted, by the ftrongeft motives, to fttidy how 
we may compiunicate our thoughts to one another 
with Inoft aclvantage. Accordingly we find, that 
in almoft every nation, as foon as language had 
extended itfelf beyond that fcanty communication 
which was requifite for the fupply of men's necef- 
fhies, the improvement of difcourfe began to attrafk 
regard. In the language even of rude uncultivated 
tribes, we can trace Ibme attention to the grace and 
force of thofe expreiEons which they ufed, when 
^K ^o^^ t» perAiade or to afieS:^ They were 
«|rjy £^f]^ of a beauty in cfifcourfe, and endea- 
v^we^ togiy^ it certain decoratioiis wbiah experi^ 
^$fi^ ha4 l^ughi thesck it was* capable of receivit^^ 
ips^ before the ftudy pf thofe decorations W26 
ifefm^ fcjtp a regular art. 



39iFi\ a^ioi^^ nationa ia a cMiized ftate^ no 
1^ been cultivated with more cai«y than th^t of 
Ilftgudgev' %le> and compoStion^ The atfentiPti 
l^ftbd ta k'may^ kkSeed^ be affuiined z^ one mark 
^ ^ pi'ogre&.of i|bciety< tx)ward;si its moA imp^v^ 
ll^vipdt: For, SKXcardftng as fooie^y impfoVes ahd 
SpUd^bsfl^ saen acquire jtoi^ inftuence dver oAe 
^gl^s^s^ h^! jotieans. of reaf^s^ciipg and <]ycoui€e ; and 
in proportioi^ as that iaftui^cc is Mi IP eiillai^e^ k 
muft follow, as a natural confequence, ^hat they 
Wil.hiftoir ;more: irai» iipoa'^tbe^ ^method's of 
eg^i^fling tiieir concgptioiig wkh propriety- and 

I ; eloquence^ 



iNTRa©oeTroNt t 

Soqis^nce* Hen€e we feid, that, in affl the i-F'CT* 
polled Hafli>n6 of Europe^ this (hidy> Has be^fii 
treated^ as I%hly important, and has pofleffed a 
confiderable place in every plian of liberal edu*- 

Inbeed, when the arts of fpeech and writing are 
ra«itk)n€d^, I am fenfible that prejudices agalnll 
them wpe apt to rife m th^ minds of many. A ibrt 
of art is imme^ately thought of, that k ofteflta* 
tious andf dtec^tM ; the miiiute and trifling fitsdy 
of words alone J the pomp of expreflion; the 
ftudied iaHacies of rhetoric ; ornament fubftituted 
in the room of ufe* We need not wonder, dkat^ 
under fiich imputations, «dl ftudy of difcourlfe as an 
zrt fliould have fuffered in the opinion of metl of 
underftanding ; and I am for from denying, that 
rhetoric 2«id cridcifm have fometimes Ijeen fo raa^ 
naged as to tend to the corruption, tather thstn t» 
Ae improvement, of good tafte and true eloquence. 
B«t fure it is equally p'offible to apply the priri- 
ciples of reafon and good fenfe to this art, as td 
any other that is cultivated among men. - If tfW 
following Ledures have any merit, it will confiil in 
an endeavour to fubftitme the application of thefe 
prioqiples in the place oi artificial and fchplaftiq 
ihetoric) in a» endeavour to explode &lfe. arnai* 
ment, to direft attention mdre towards fubftanee 
thaufhow, to recommend good fenfe as the founda- 
fioaof all goq^- cprapofition, and fimplicity as eflTeji* 
tia! to all true ornament* f -^ 

B 2 When 




iNTROPUCTION. 

W^SN tatering on the fuSje&, I may be allowed, 
on thk occafion, to Tuggeft a few thoughts con- 
cerning the importance and advantages of fuch 
ftudies, and the rank they are entitled to pofle& in 
academical education * • I am under no tempta- 
tion, for this purpofe, of extolling their importance 
at the eispence of any other dep^otment of fcience. 
On the contrary, the ftudy of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres fuppofes and requires a proper acquaint* 
ance with the reft of the liberal arts. It embraces 
them all within its circle, and-i'ecommends them 
to the higheft regard. The firft care of alt fuch 
as wiih either to write with reputation, or to fpeak 
in public fo as to command attention, xnuft be, to 
extend their knowledge ; to lay in a rich ftore of 
ideas relating to tbofe fubje£ls of which the occa* 
iions of life may call them to difcourfe or to write. 
Hence, among the ancients, it was a fundamental 
jmndple, and frequently inculcated, *^ Quod om* 
*^ nibus difciplinis et artibus debet efle inftrudus 
^* orator ;^^ that the orator ought to be an accom- 
pliflied fcholar^ and converfant in every part of 
learning. ,It is indeed impolEble to contrive an 



) 



* The Author was the firft who read Le&ures on this fubjeA 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. He began with reading ihetA 
in a ^vate chara&er in the year 1759. ^^ ^^ following year 
he was chofen Profeflbr of Rhetoric by the Magiftrates and 
Town-council of Edinboigh ; and, in 1762, His Majefty was 
pka&d to ered and endow a ProfeiSon of Rhetoric and Belles 
Letties in that Univerfity $ and the Author was appointed the 
firft Regius Profeflbr. 

' *rtf 
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iit^ and very pernicious it were 4f it could be ooo* x. t C T. 
frived, which fliould give the ftsunp *of merit to ,_„,-^ 
any compofidon rich or fplendid in expreffion^ bat 
barren or erroneous in thought. , They are the 
wretched attempts towards an art of this kind 
which have fo often difgraced oratory, and debafed 
it below its true ftandard. The graces of compo- 
fidon have been employed to difguife or to fupply 
iiie want of matter ; and the temporary applaufe 
of the ignorant has been courted, inft^ of the 
bfting approbation of the dlTceming. But fuch 
unpofture can never maintain its ground long.' 
Knowledge and fcience mud fumifli the materials 
that form the body and fubftance of any valuable 
compc^tion. Rhetoric ferves to add. the polilh; 
and we know that none but firm an4 folid bodies 
can be poliihed well. 

Of (hofe who perufe the following Le&'ures^ 
fome, in confequence either of their profeflion, or 
of their prevailing incUnadon, may have the view of 
being employed in compofidon, or in public fpeak* 
ing. Others, without any profpe£k of this kind^ 
may wifh only to improve their tafte with refped 
to writing and difcourfe, and to acquire principles 
which will enable them to judge for themfelves in 
that pan of literature called the Belles Lettres. 

- With refped to the (6rmerj fuch as may have 
occafion to communicate their fentimetlts to tfiie 
Public, it is abundantly clear that fome preparatioa 
of (ludy is requiiite for the end which they have in 

13 . view, 



'' ^reeably^ with f urky^, wkh graM£ .^4 ftreHig0i> 
^f auaimiijepts of the otsK>ft cosibq^i^i^^ ^o all 
who prc^pofe, either by fpeech or writing, IQ a4- 
4refs the Public, For without beiog ip^Mter of 
thofe attsunmaUSy no ihsib cw do juftrce to iiis ow^ 
coiKepttops i but how iKh foever he iptuy be iq 
Jpiowledge and in goo4 fenfe, will be ^Ue to avail 
faiimfelf leTs of thofe treafures, than fucJb ^ ftoflefe 
not half his Hore, but who can di^ay what they 
|>oflefs with more propriety. Neither are thfefe 
Attanunents pf that kind for which we are inijlebte4 
to nature merely. Nature has,, indeed, conferred 
«pon fome a very fayounable diftiaflioli in tl|i| re- 
(pefk^ beyond others. But in thefe, as in moft 
other talents ihe beftows, flie has left much to be 
wrought out by every man's own induftry. So 
(confpicuous have been the effefts of ftudy and im- 
provement in every part of eloquence ; fuch re,- 
inarkable examples have 24>peared of perfons fur- 
ynoimtii^^ by their diligence, the difadvam^ges 
of the moft Untoward nature ; that among the 
learned it Has long been a conteiled, and remains 
(till an vfladecided point, whether nature or arl: 
confer moft towards e^cellmg in writing and d^* 

With refped to the manner in which art can 
$Qoft «ffe£h}ally furnKh afliftance for fuc}| a purpofe^ 
tb^re may be diverfity of opinions. I by no m^n^f 
pr««li4 to. fay thst IBiere rhetorical rule?, how juft 

foever, 



I 

ing ifiaMr^ #dH^ t;^ be lnvcHit^Ie^ ^nlo^e 1^ "a 
grddt deal InU d^jpend ^u^ {)rivaite ^pf^tkafii^ ^a^ 
fttidy^ ttfed i^lpcfd mf fyft^M ^f mfl:rttM>n ;tteat Is 
capable of ^ii¥g ptiblidy tromftittmealeii. But 'at 
Ae faafte ^^^, though iiiiles 2M %{ir^M&m caMMt 
do s^n i^t is requifite, they may^ h^^^ev^, 4b 
m«€h Aatls c^re^ life. Tbey cannot. It fs ti^, 
infpire genius j but they can dif^eft ^aiid affift » #. 
They cannot remedy barrennefs ; but they may 
t^^eSt redttS^dan^y. They ffeint 'oift ptop^ir mo- 
dels for imitatioA. They briftg iMo view the chfcf 
beawties that otrglit to be ftudied, said tile plitecipal 
faults that ought td be avoid^ ; and Che^i^y tttti 
to enfighiien tafte, tod to lead genius from 4lli^ 
tuiai devkiiodis, k^to its^ |>ro)>e^ cb^iM^v Wfelt 
vcmld not avail for the produJStioti of greart: excels 
lendes, may at leaft ferve to present the comttitS- 
600. of confid^rabie ^errors^ 

AH that wgards/ the Audy of eloqu^ce '^i 
^mpofition, merits the high^ attenti^ tipon ihis 
account,- dildt it is Jiitimately co^medcd wMi ^le 
improvement of our intelleftual powers. For I 
msA he zWofxred to fay^ that whet^ we i«e ^Mpib]^ed 
aiter it pro|ter istrnttfar^ in the ftudy of edikup^lkid^ 
we arc cukitating reafon itfelf. True rheiO]^ ^4 
fyabd lo^ aye v^ry nearly kllidd. The fiudy of 
airarilg^ and expreffmg our ^houglits with pt<^ 
fflderf, teaidiieg to dtthk^ as weU Its tb jTpei^^ k^ 
pmit^ff Uf'fxttdiig o^T fentiiiiats Jmo ^#^^ 




INTRODUCTIOH. 

( c T. ^^ ahnty^ ccmceiv^ them more di^ftiiidly. Eveiy 
^ one Di^o has the flighteft acquaintance with com- 
pofitioa knows, that when he exprefles himfelf ill 
on uy fubjed, when his arrangement is loofe, ;ind 
bis fentences become feeble, the defe&s of his ftyle 
can, almoft on every occafion, be traced back to 
btfriadiflind concq>tion of the fubjed ; fo clofe is 
the coime&ioQ between thoughts, and the words in 
which they sure clothed. 

The ftudy of compoiidon, important in itfelf 
^ all times, has acquired addidonal importance 
from the tafte and manners of the prefent age. It 
18 an age wherein improvements, in every p^t of 
fcknce, have ^been profecuted with ardour, lb 
all the liberal arts much attention has beei^ paid ; 
and td none more than to the beauty of language, 
and the grace and elegance of every kind of writh- 
ing. The public ear is become refined. It wiU 
not eafily bear what h flovenly and incorre£l. 
Every author muft afpire to Ibme merit ih expref- 
£on, as well as in ientiment, if he would not incur 
the danger of bdng negleded and defpifed. 

«- . # - • 

I WILL not deny that the love of minute eleganoe, 
and attention to inferior ornaments of compofition, 
may at prefent have engrofled too great a degree of 
the pufaJic regard. It is indeed my opinion^ diat 
we lean to this extreme; often more careful of 
pcdiihed ftyle, than of ftoring it with diought 
Tet hence arifes a new reafon for the ftudy of juft 
and proper compofition. If it be requifite not to 

- be 
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be deficient in elegance or ornament in times when 1 b c t. 
they are in fncfa high eftimation, it is ftiil more 
requifite to attain the po^itrer of diftinguiihing h\ie 
orqament from true, in order to prevent our being 
carried away by that torrent of falfe and frivolous 
tafte, which never fails, when it is prevalent, to 
fweep along with it the raw and the ignorant. 
They who havtf never (ludied eloquence in its 
principles, nor have been trained to attend to the 
g^niine and manly beauties of good writing, are 
•always ready to be caught by the mere glare of 
language ; and when they come to fpeak in public,' 
or to compofe, have no other ftandard on which to 
forni themfelves, except what chances to be fafliioh- 
able' and popular, how corrupted fo^ver, and erro- 
neous, that may be, . 

But as there are many who have no fuch objeds 
as either compoiition or public fpeaking in view, 
let lis next confider what advantages may be de^ 
rived by them, from fuch ftudies as form the fub- 
jeS of thefe Leftures. To them rhetoric is not fo 
much a pradical art as a fpeculative fcience ; and the 
£une mftru&ions which ailifl: others in compoiing, 
will affift th^m in difceming, an4ereli(hing, the beau* 
ties of compoiitiom Whatever fenables genius to 
execute wdil;^ will enable tafte to' criticife juflly» 



Whkn we name criticififtg, prejudices may per* 
haps arife, of the fame kind with thofe which I 
mcntioaed before with refped to rhetoric. As 

rhetoric 



lo INTRDDUCneN. 

L E c T. rhetoric lia$ teen . fomcdntes thisught to fignffy 
*' nothing more than the fchdaftic &idy of woriis 
and phrafes, and 4sropes, fo criticifm has been 
considered as merely the art of findkig £auk$ ; as 
th€ frigid application of certain technical terms, 
by means of which peribns aire taught to cavil and 
cenfure in a learned mamter. Rut this is the cri* 
^ifm of pedants only. True critki&i is a Hberal 
and humane art. It is tihe offspring of ^food 
fenfe and refined taAe. It aims . at acquiring a juft 
difcemment of the real merit of authors. It prc^ 
motes a lively relifli of their beaXities^ white k 
preferves us from that Mmd and implicit veneratioa 
which would confound their beauties and faults in 
our eiiteem. It teaches us, in a word, to admire 
and to blame with judgment, and not to follow the 
crqwd blindly. 

Ik an age when works of gesiius and Kteiature 
are fo frequently the fubjefts of difcourfe, when 
every one ereds himfelf into a judge, .and when 
we can hardly mingle in polite fociety wkhouf 
bearing fome ihare in fuch difcuiBons ; f|:ifdie8 of* 
this kind, it is not to be doubted^ will a^spear tx> 
derive part of their importance from the ttfe .to 
which they may be applied in iurm&mg materiak 
for thofe fa&ionable topics of difeouxfe, and thereb]r 
enabling us to fupport a proper rank in focial life* 

But I fliould be forry if we could not ivft th* 
tterit of fuch iludies on fbmewhat of IIbM and 

intrinfical 
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indepdndent 



Adw. The exerdfe of tafte ^nd of found criti- ^* 
eifia^ jis in truth '<xa6 of the moft improving ein- 
I pfoymeots «f the underftanding. To apply tfee 
! principles of good fenfe to coxnpofition and dif- 
I courfe ; to examine what is beautiful, and -Mij it 
is lb f to employ ourfeives in (Hftinguiflimg accu* 
rMsij het vsen the fpedons and the fdid, between 
affe&ed an4 natural •ornament, muft certainly im- 
prove us not a tittle in the moft valuable part of 
I all philofophy, the philofophy of human nature. 
For fuch difpofitions are very intimately connefted 
with the knowledge of ourfeives. They neceffarily 
lead ixs to rdieft on the operations of the imagina- 
tion, B»d the movements of the heart ; and tncreafe 
onr acquaintance with fome of the moil refined 
feelings which belong to our frame. 

LoeiCAiL and ethical difquiiidons move in a 

higher fphere, and are ccoiverfant with objeds of 

a more fevere kind ; the progrefe of the under- 

ftanding in its fearch after knowledge, and the 

* direction of the will in the proper purfuit of good. 

They point lOut to nian the improvement of his 

nature as an intselHgeot being; and his duties ;a$ 

the fidbje£k of morai obligation. Belles Lettres and 

criticifm chiefly confider him as a being endowed 

^ with tfaofe powers of tafte and imagination, which 

; werci intended ,to embellifh his mind, and to fup- 

|dy him with rational and ufeful entertainment. 

They open a field of inveftigation peculiar to 

themfelves. 



\ 
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thcmfelve& All that relates to beauty, harmony, 
grandeur, and elegance ; all that can footh the 
jnind^ gratify the fancy, or* move the affedions, 
belongs to their province. They prefent human 
nature under a different afpeS from that which it 
affumes when viewed by other fciences. They 
bring to light various fprihgs of a£don, which, 
without their aid, might have paffed unobferved ; 
and which, though of a delicate nature, frequently 
exert a powerful influence on feveral departments 
of human life. 



Such fludies have alfo this pecufi^H* advantage, 
that tliey exercife our reafon without fetiguing iu 
They lead to inquiries acute, but not painful } 
profomid, but /not dry nor abftrufe. They ilrcw 
flowers in the path of fcience ; and while they 
keep the mind bent in fome degree, and a&ive, 
they relieve itV at the fame time, from diat more 
toilfome labour to which it muft fubmit in the ac- 
quifition of neceffary erudition^ or the invefli- 
gation of abitrad truth. 

The cultivation of tafte ishrther retommended 
by the 'happy efie£b which it naturally tends to 
produce on human life. The moft bufy man. In* 
the moil adive fphere, cannot be always occupied 
by bufmefs. Men of ferious profeflions cannot 
always be on the ftretch of ferious thought. Nei^ 
ther can the mod; gay and flouriflung fituations of 
fortune afford any man the power of filling all his 
hours with pleafure*- Life muft always languiih in 

the 
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the luthds of the idle* It will frequently languiih l e c t. 
even in the hands of the bufy, if ^ they have not 
Some employment fubfidiary to that which .forms 
their main purfuit. How then fhall thefe vacant 
f|MLces, tfaofe unemployed intervals, . which^ more 
or lefs, occur in the life of every one, be filled up ? 
How can we contrive to difpofe of them in any 
way thfit fhall be more agreeable in itfelf, or more 
eonfonant to the dignity of the human mind, than 
in the entertainments of tafte, and the ftudy of polite 
literature ? He who is ,fo happy as to have acquired 
a relifh for thefe, has always at hand an innocent 
and irreproachable amufement for his leifure hours, 
to fave him from the danger of many a pernicious 
paflion« He is not in hazard of being a burden to 
himfelf* He is^ not obliged to fly to low company, 
or to court the riot of loofe pleafures, in order to 
cure the tedioufnefs of exiflence. 

P&oviDSKCE feems plainly to have pointed out 
dus ufeful purpofe to which the pleafures of tafte 
may be applied, by interpoiing them in a middle 
ftation between the pleafures of fenfe and thofe of 
pure intelled. We were not defigned to gi;ovel 
always among objefts fo low as the former; nor 
are we capable of dwelling conftantly in fo high a 
region as the latter. The pleafures of tafte refrefh 
the mind after the toils of the intelled, and the 
labours of abftraO: ftudy ; and they gradually raife 
it above the attachments of fenfe, and prepare it for 
the enjoyments of virtue. 

3 So 
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So confonant is this to experieiice, that, m the 
pducatbn of youth, no objed has in every age 
appeared more important to wife men, than to 
tindure them early witlj a reHfh for the ei^ertaicu 
ments of tafte. The tranfirion 18 comnkmly made 
"with eafe from thefe to the difcharge of the higher 
and more important duties of life. Good, hopes 
may be entertained of thofe wbofe minds have thie 
liberal and elegaint turn. It is favourable to many 
virtues. Whereas, to be entirely devoid of relifh 
for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is^ 
jullly conftrued to |?e an unpromifing fymptbm of 
youth ; and) raifes fufpicions of their being prome to 
low gratifications, or deflined to drudge in the nu^re 
vulgar and illiberal purfuits of life. 

Th£R£ are indeed few good difpofitions of any 
kind with which the improven»snt of td&e is 
not more or lefs connefted. A cultivated tafle 
increafiss fenfibility to ail the tasdar and htemane 
paffions, by giving them frequent exercife ; while 
it tends to weaken the more violent and fierce 
emotions. 

— Ijigenuas didicifle fideiiter artes 
Emolkt mores, nee finit elie feros *. 

The elevated fentiments and high examples which 
poetry, eloquence, and hiftory are often bringing 
under our view, naturally tend to nourifh in ou?* 



•'■■T* . 



Thefe polifli'd arts have huniaaiz*d mankind, 
Softened the ru^^ and calm'd the boift'rous zxiind. 

minds 
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irmi^ pabUc fyixk, the love (^ glory, contempt of l e c t. 
ekt^nal forttme, zxii the admiration of what is 
ttviy iiluibious and greats 

» 

I WILL not go fo far as to fay that the improve- 
ment of tafte and of virtue is ttie fame ; or that 
diey may always be exp«£ted to co-exift in an equal 
d^e& More powerful correftives than tafte can. 
i^pfy are tieceffairy for relbrmiiig the corrupt 
jwt^enfities which too frequently prevail among 
Biankmd. Elegant fpeculations are fometimes 
found to float on the furfece of the mind, while 
bad paffions poffefe the interior regions of the 
beajrt. At the fame time this cannot but be ad- 
Qiilted^ that the exercife of taile is, in its native 
tendency, moiral and purifying. From reading 
the moil admired produdions of geniiis^ whether 
in poetry or profe, alinoft every one rife^ with 
fome good impreffions left on his mind : and 
though thefe may not always be durable, they are 
at leaft to be ranked among the means of dif- 
pofing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, 
and I {hall hereaftet have occafion to illuftrate it 
more fully, that, without poffefling the virtuous 
affeftions in a ftrong degree, no man can attain 
eminence in the fublime parts of eloquence. He 
muft feel what a good man feels, if he expefl:^ 
greatly to move, or to intereft mankind. They 
are the ardent fentiments of honour, virtue, mag- 
nanimity^ and public fpirit, that only can kindle 
that fire of genius, and call up into the mind thofe 

high 
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L E c r. high idea8> which attrad the adimralion oi 9gc$ ; 
and if this fpirit be neceflary to produce the moft 
diftbguiihed etforts of eloquence, it muft be ne» 
cetfary alfo to our reliihing them widi propqr tafte 

and feeling. 


i 

Ok thefe general topics I ihall dwell no long^ ; 
but proceed direftly to the confideration of the 
fubje£ts which are to employ the following Lec- 
tures: They divide themfelves into five parts* 
Firft, fome introdudory diflertations on the Na- 
ture of Tafte, and upon the Sources of its Plea- 
fures: Secondly, the coniideration of Language: 
Thirdly, of Style : Fourthly, of Eloquence pro- 
perly fo called, or public fpeaking in it^ different 
kinds : Ladly, a critical ^camination of the moft 
diftinguifhed Species of Ciompofition^ both in prdfe 
and verfe. 
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LECTURE II. 



TASTE. 



npHE nat\ire of the prefent undertaking leads me l e c t, 

to begm with fome inquiries concerning Tafte, ^^ 
as it 18 this faculty which is always appealed to in 
i^quifitions concerning them^ritof difcoiirfeand 
writing* 



There are few fubje6b on which men talk more 
loofely and indiftindly than on Tafte ; few which 
it is more difficult to explain with pi*ecifion ; and' 
none which in this Courfe of Ledures will appear 
more dry or abftraffc. What I have to fay on the 
fubjed fhatl be in the following order. I fliall firft 
explain the Nature of Tafte as a pow^ or faculty 
in the human mind. I (hall next confider how far it 
is an improveable faculty. I (hall fhew the fources 
of its improvement, and the charafters of Tafte 
in its moft perfed ftate. I fhall then examine the* 
various fluduations to which it is liable^ and in-v 
quire whether ther# be any ilandard to whKili we 
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L E p T. can bring the different taftes of men, in ordw to 
diftinguUb the ccxrropted irook the true# . < * 







Taste may be defined, " The/power of receiv- 
ing pleafure from the beauties of nature and of 
art." The flrft queftion that occura concerning 
it is, whether it is to be confidered als an internal 
fenfe, or as an exertion of reafon ? Reafon is a 
very general term; but. if we underftand by it 
that power of the mind which in fpeculative mat- 
ters difcovers truth, and in pradical matters judges 
of the fitnefs of means to an end, I apprehend the 
queftion may be eafily anfwered. Fen: nothing can 
be more dear, than that Tafte, is not refolvable 
into any fuch operation of Reafon* k is not 
merely through a difcovery of the und^ftandingy 
or adedudtion of arguitient, that the mind re- 
ceives pleafure jfrom a beautiful profped or a fine 
poem."^ Such objeds often ftrike us intuitively^ 
and make a ftrdiig impreffion, whea we are m^le 
to affign the rejfons of our being pfeafed. They 
ibmetimes ftrike in the fame manner t;he. philofo- 
pher and the peafant; the boy and the hian. 
Hence the faculty by virhidi we relifii fuch beauties, 
feenis more nearly allied to a feelmg of fenfe,than 
t6 a'.plrooefs of the uriderftandai^ ; and accord- 
ingly, from an external fenfe it has borrowed its 
naih^ ; that fenfe by which we receive and dif- 
tinguilh the pleafures of food having, in feveral 
languages, given rife to the wprd Tafte in the me* 
taphdrical meaning under which we now confider 
it.* Ho#ev«r, as, in all fubje^ which regard the 

■^ operations 
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Dperadoiis of the mind, the inaccurate ufe of ^-^ ^ '^' 
words is to be carefully avoided, it muft not be in- 
ferred from what I have faid that Reafon is entirely 
excluded from the. exertions of Tafte* Though 
Tafte, beyond doubt, be ultimately founded on a 
certain natural and inftindive fenfibility to beauty, 
yet Reafon, as I fhall fhew hereafter, affifts Tafte 
in many of its operations, and ferves to enlarge its 
power *. . 

TASTEj'jn the fenfe in which I have explained it, 
is a faculty common in fome degree to all men. 
Nothing that belongs to human nature is more 
gaieral than the relifh of beauty of one tind or 
other ; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, 
liarmonious, new, or fprightly. In children^ the 
hidiments of Tafte difcover themfelves very early 
in a thoufand inftances; in their fondnefs for 
regulai" bodies, their admiration of pictures and 
ftatues, and imitatbns of all kinds ; and their 
ftrong attachment to whatever is new or marvel- 
lous. The moft ignorant peafants are delighted 
with ballads and tales, and are &*uck with the 
beautifiil appearance of nature in the earth and 
heavens. Even in the deferts of Ammca, where 
human nature (hews itlelf in its mod uncultivated 
ftate, the favages have their ornaments of drefs> 

* See Dr. Gerard's Effay onTafte.— D' Alembert's Reflexions 
on the Ufe and Abttle of Philofophy in Matters which relate tp 
Ttfte. — Refledions Critiqties fur la Poefie et fur la Pdnture, 
tome ii. ch. 22 — 31 .—.Elements of Cnticifm, c.25. — Mr. Hume's 
Eflay on the Standard of Tafte. — Introdudtion to the Eflay on 
the Sttblix&e and Beautiful. 
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I* B c Ti their war and their death Tongs, tlHeir harangues, 
and their orators* We miift, therefore, conclude 
the principles of Tafte to be deeply fpunded in thp 
human mind. It is no lefs eifential to man to have 
feme difcerftment of beauty, than it is to poffefs the 
attnbutes of reafon and of fpeech *• 

\ 

But although none be wholly devoid of this 
faculty, yet the degrees in which it is poffeffed are 

♦ On tW'fubje^ of Tafte, confidered as a power or faculty 
tf the mind, much Icfs is to be found among theaneient than 
among the modern rhetorical f nd critical writers. The follow- 
ing remarkable pafTage in Cicero ferves however to (hew, that 
his id^as on this fubje^^ ^gr^c perfedlly with what has been faid 
above. He is fpeaking of tne beauties of ftyle and numbers. 
^ mud autem nequii admiretur quonam modo ha^: valgus im-^ 
** peritorum in audiendo> notet ; cum in omni genere^ turn in 
** hoc ipfoy magna quxdam eft vis, incredibilirque naturae. 
*' Omnes enim tacito quodam fenfu, fine ulla arte aut rationc, 
** quz fint in artibus de rationibus re6la et prava dijudicant : 
*^ idque com faciunt in pi^luris, et in fignis, et in aliisopenbus^ 
^ ad qutOram mtelhgentiam a natura minus habent in(lrusieati> 
*^ Hup multo oftendunt magis in verborum, numerorumy vo- 
** ciimque judicio ; quod ea funt in communibus infixa fenfibus ; 
** neque earum rerum quenquam funditus naturae voluit elTe 
^ expertem.'* Cic* de Orat. lib. iii. cap. 50. edit, Gruteri. 
•~.«-*Quiatil2aii feems to include Tafte (for which, in the fenfe 
which we now give to that word, the ancients appear to have had 
%o diftinA name) U4ider what he calls judicium. ** Locus de 
** judicio, mea quidem opinione adeo partibus hujus operis 
*^ omnibus conne6ius ac miftus eft, ut ne a fententiis quidem aut 
** verbis ialtem ftngulis poifit feparari, nee magis arte traditur 
** quam guftus aut odor. — Ut contraria vitemus et communing 
** ne quid in eloquendo corruptUm obfcurumque fie, referatur 
^ oportet ad ienTus qui non docentur.'' laftitut. lib. vi. cap. 3. 
edit. Obrechti. 
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widely different. In fome men only the feeble glim- l E c t. 
merings of Tafte appear ; the beauties which they 
relifh are of the coarfeft kind ; and of thefe they 
have but a weak ^and confiifed impreffion : while 
in others, Tafte rifes to an acute difcemment, znd 
a lively enjoyment of the mod refined beauties* In 
general we may obierve, that in the powers and 
pleafures of Tafle, there is a more remarkable in- 
equality among men, than is ufually found, in point 
of conmion fenfe^ reafon and judgment. The con- 
ilitution of oar nature in this, as in all other refpefts, 
difcovers admirable wifdom. la the di(lrib*^tion of 
thofe talents which are neceflary for man's well« 
being. Nature hath made lefs diftin&ion among her 
chii^en. . But in the diftribution of thofe which 
belong only to the ornamental part of life^ file hath 
beftowed her favours with more frugality. She hath 
both fown the-feeds more fparingly, and rendis-ed 
a higher culture requiiite for bringing them to 
perfedion. 

This inequality of Tafte among men is^^owing, 
without doubt, in part, to the different frame of 
their natures ; to nicer organs, and finer intemafl 
powers, with which fome are endowed beyond 
others. But, if it be o^idng in part to nature, it 
is owing to education and culture (bill more. The 
illuftration of this leads to my ne^Nrt remark on this 
fubjed, that tafte is a moft improveable faculty, if 
there be any fuch in human nature ; a remark which 
gives greait encouragement to fuch a courfe of 
iftudy as we ^e aow propofing to purfue. Of the 
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truth of this affertion we may ekfily be convmced, 
by only reflefting on that immoife fuperiority 
which education and improvement give to ci^Iized 
above barbarous nations; in refinement of Tafte ; 
and on the fuperiority whidi'they give in the feme 
nation to thofe who have ftudied the liberal arts, 
above the rude and untaught^ vulgar^ The difi? 
ference is fo great, that thei^ is perhaps no one 
particular in whidi thefetifro elaffes of men are 
fo far removed from each oiher, as in refpe£k of 
the powers and the pkafures of Tafte : and affuredly 
for this difference no other general caufe can be 
affigned but culture and education* — ^I (hall now 
proceed to (hew* what the means are by whiich Tafte 
becomes fo remarisslbly fufceptible of ctdtiVatioiiaiid 
progrefe. - 

• 

Reflect firft upon that great law of bur nature, 
that exercife is the chief fpurce of improvement in • 
all our faculties. This holds both in our bodily, 
and in our mental powetis. Ii; h^ds even in our 
, e^Ktemal fenfes; although thefe beJefs the fifbje£t 
of cultivation thati any^ of ' otir other .facultks* 
We fee how acute the fenfes become in perfons 
whoie trade or bufinefs^ leads to nice exertions* of 
them. T^uchj for inflance, becotptes in&fitely 
more exquifite isn men whofe employmiatit requires 
them to examineythe^pfoBfli ^ bodies/ than it-is in 
others^ They who deal in microfcopical obferva> 
tions, or are accuftomed to engrave on precious 
ftoues, acquire f^rprifii^ Bccwacy of fight* in dif* . 
cerniog the minuteft objeds ; ami pra£tice in at* 

tending 






^eiQ^teg to dtffer^t flavours and ^e^ of liquors, i: b c t^ 
siroiKierfuHy .improves, the. power of diftii^jjifhing x ;^'_ 
them, an4 of tracing tjbeir compoluioa. 'Placing 
mtca-qal Tafte therefore oa the footing of a limple 
lenfe, it cani^ be doubted that frequent ex^rcife 
and curious attention to its proper- objects, muft 
gr/ea$ly heighten its power. Of this we have <Mie 
clqar proof in, that part of Tafte which i$ called an 
ear for nfiufic Experienqa. every day (hews, that 
Botlwgis naore improveaU^. Oz)ly the funpleft and 
plained compoiitions are reliihed at firft ; ufe and 
pra&ice e:stend our pleafure ; teach us to reUih finer 
melodyv'ahd.bf ,d^r6€;3 dna^le us to eijiterinto the 
M^cate and ^pipou^ded pieafuTi^ of faatmpny, 
^ an-eye ^ the beauriest of pwtiag is flever ?i\ 
at once acquired. It is gradually form^ by. being 
^onverfant among pidures, and ftudying.the work^ 
Df the b^ft waft^r^ . : . . 

'■ P^tEQiaEi^Y in the £une manner,, with rei]ped to 
the beauty of compofition and difcourfe, attention 
to the moft djp^royed inodds^ ftudy of the beft 
:903i^fiX%9 compavifons . of lower and higher: degrees 
4^ the ifame. beauties, opei^te .towards ih^ retoe^ 
..ime^tiof Tafte« When, one is only. bi^mning hk 
Itequaintanpe with works of genius, the fentimenc 
wbich attends f^m is j[)bfQtme and confufed, H^ 
pannQt; ppipt out the :fevoral .excellencies or We^ 
inifhes of a performance which he perufesi; hef i$ 
at a lofs on what to reft his judgment \ ail that can 
be e?gp€iaed4s^; tjift"; he #^Q|ifi4 ^H in- gaie^l irhe- 
i^X he iKi..pl«»fed ^ 1U^»i^ ihH fi^^ Jum more 
. i , P 4 . ^xperiencQ 
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L £ c T. ^xpenMce in works of iim kbd, and fSs TaAe 
becomes by degree more exz€t and enlightetied. 
He begins to perceire not only die charadear of 
the whole, but the beauties and defe&s of each 
part ; and is able to ddfcribe the peculiar quaKties 
which he praife^ or blames. The mid is diffipated 
which feemed formerly to hang over the obje^ ^ and 
he can at length pronounce firmly, and without 
hefitation, concerning it. Tht^ in Tafte, coni^d^i^ 
^ mere fenfibility, exercife opens a great fource of 
improvement. - 

But although Tafte be ultimately founded o^ 
fenfibility, k muft not be confidered as inftinfidve 
fenfibility alone. Reafon and good feqfe, as I be*; 
fore hinted, have fo extenfive an influence on all 
the operations and decifions of Tafte, that a thot 
>^^1^. gP<^ Tafte m^y w^H be confidered as a 
power compounded of natural fenfibility to beauty^ 
and of improved underftanding. In order to be 
fedsfi^ of this, let us obferve, that the greater 
part of the productions of genius are no other ^aii 
imitations of nature ; reprefentatbns of the cha^ 
raders, anions, or manners of men. The plea^ 
fm-e we receive from fuch imitations or repr^en- 
tations is foimded on mere Tafte ; but to judge; 
whether they be properly executed, belongs to ^e 
imderftanding, which compares the copy with fihe 
original. 



, fuch a poem as the 
j^eaAire vifes from t^ 
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]dafi or ftdry being well conduded, and all the t e c t. 
parts joined together with probability and dtie am- "* 
nefUon; from the charaders bemg taken from 
nature^ the fentiments being fuited to the charac- 
ters, and the ftyle to the faitiments. The pleafure 
which arifes from a poem fo conducted, is felt or 
enjoyed by Tafte as an internal fenfe; but the 
difcovery of this condud in the poem is owing to 
reafon; and the more that reafon enables us to 
difcoTer fuch propriety in the condu£l, the greater 
will be our pleafure* We are pleafed^ through 
our natural fenfe of beauty, Reafon ihews us 
why, and upon what grounds, we are pleafed. 
Wherever, in works of Tafte, any refemblance tp 
nature is aimed at ; wherever there is any reference 
of parts to a whole ; or of means to an end, as there 
is indeed in almoft every writing and difcourfe ; 
there the underftanding muft always have a great 
part to a& 



Here then js a wide field for reafon's exerting 
Its powers in relation to the objects of Tallie, par- 
ticularly with refpefi to compofition, and works of 
genius ; and hence arifes a fecond and. a very con- 
^denUe fource of the improvement of Tafte, 
from the ^Implication of reafon and good fenfe 
to fueh produ3ions of genius. Spurious beauties, 
&ch as unnatural charaffcers, forced fentiments, 
^Se^ed ftyle, niay pleafe for a little ^ but they 
jplesfe only becaufe their oppofition to nature and 
to good faife has not b^n examined, or attended 

to. 
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L EC t; to« Once ihew how nature might liave been more 
juftly imitated or reprefented ; how ^he writer might 
have managed his fubjedl to greater advantage j the 
illufion will prefently be diffipated, and th^fe falfe 
beauties will pleafe no more. 

• From thefe two fources then, firft, the frequent 
exercife of Tafte, and next the application of good 
, fenfe and reafb^ to the cbjeSs c^ Tafte, Tafte as a 
■power of' the mind receives its improvement. In 
its perfed ftate it iis undoubtedly the refult both 
of nature and> oS art. It fuppofes our natural fenfe 
of beauty to be refined by frequent attention. to 
the moft beautiful obje£ks, and at the fame time to 
be guided and improved by the light of the ulldeiv 
ftanding,. ; . . 
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« . I MUST be flowed to add,, that as a fonnd bead, 
fo likewife a good heart, is a very material re- 
quifite to juft Tafte. The moral beauties are not 
only in themfelves fuperior to all others, but tjhey 
exert an influence, either more, near or* more rei- 
mote,, on a, great variety of other obje&s of TaiOt^. 
Wherever . the affedions,' chara&ers, osr anions of 
men are xoncemed (and thefe certainly afibrd the 
nobleft. Xubje&s to geoiu^), there qaii be nctthd: 
any juft or affe£^ing defc^p^on of th^nVsrQt^ apy 
thorough feeling of the b^uty of that delcriptiott, 
without our poftejQingvtbe virtuous aSedtiovs.. H^ 
whofi^ heart is indelicate or h^rd, he who .1^4$ no 
adnuiation ol what is^ truly nqHe or pn^evporthy, 

nor 
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nor the proper fympathe^ fenfe of ifhat 13 foft and L s c r. 
tender, mufli' have a Tery imperfefi reBA of tbe ^ .^/[^ 
higheft b^uties pf ebquence aad poetty* 

The charaders of Tafte, when brought to its 
moft improved ftate, are all redupible to two^ Pelir 
cacy and Cprrednefs, 

DiLiCACY of Tafte refpefts prindpally the peiv 
kSdon of that natural fenfibility on which Tafte 
is founded. It implies thofe iiaer organs or powers 
vfaich enable us to difcover beauties that lie hid 
froin ^ vulgar eye. One may have ftrong fenfibility, 
9nd yet be deficient in delicate Tafte. He may be 
deeply impreffed by fuch beauties as he paxreives ; 
but he perceives only what is in fome degree cosu^fe, 
what is bold and palpable; while chafter and ftfnpler 
omaments efcape his notice. In this ftate Tafte 
generally exifts apiong rude and unrefined nations. 
But a perfon of delicate tafte both feels ftrongly 
and feels accurately. He fees diftindtions ..and dif- 
ferences where others fee none ; the moft latent 
beauty does not efcape him, and he is fenfible of 
tbe'fmalleft blemifh. Delicacy of Tafte is judged^ 
of by the. fame marks that we ufe in judging .of the^ 
delicacy of an ext^1la^ fenfe. As the geodnefs of 
the palate is not tried by ftrong flavours, but by 
a mixture of ingredients, where, notwithftanding 
the confuiion, we remain fenfible of each ; in like 
ttanner, delicacy of internal Tafte appears, by a 
quick and lively fenfibility to its fineft, moft oonv* 
pounded^ or moft latent objeds. 

CoR» 
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, CoRiiEc5Tij;$ss dF litfte refpeds chidly t&e im- 
provement which that facuky receives through its 
connection with the underftahding. A man of 
corred Tafte is one who is never impofed on by 
Counterfeit beauties; who carries always in his 
mind that ftandard of good fenfe which he employs 
in judging of every thing. He eftifnates with pro- 
priety the comparative merit of the feveral beau- 
ti^ which he meets with in any work of genius ; 
refers them to their proper claffes ; affigns the 
principles, as far as they can be traced^ whence 
theur power of pleaiing flows.; and is pleafed him* 
felf precifely in that degree in which he ought, and 
no more. 

It is true that thefe two qualities of Tafte, De- 
licacy and Correftnefs, mutually imply each other. 
No Tafte can be exquifitely delicate without being 
corre£k ; nor can be thoroughly correct without 
being delicate, fiut ftill a predominancy of dne 
or other quality in the mixture is often vilible. 
The power of Delicacy is chiefly feen in difceming 
the true merit of a work ; the power of Correft- 
nefs, ih rejeding falfe pretenlions to merit. Deli- 
cacy leans more to feeling; Correftnefs more to 
reafon and judgment. The former is mpre the gift 
of nature; the latter, more the produft of culture 
and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus^ 
pofleflfed moft Delicacy ; Ariftotle, moft Correftnefs. 
Among the modems, Mn Addifon is a high example 
of delicate Tsifte ; Dean Swift, ha4 h^ written oa 

tl\e 
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the fubjefk of criticifm, ^ould perhaps have afforded i- e c t. 
the exaiiiple of a torreA one. 

Haying viewed Tafte in its moft imprctved and 
perfeft ftate, I come next to confider its deviations 
from that tafte, the fluduations and changes to 
which it is liable ; and to inquire whether, in the 
midft of thefe, there be any meails of diftinguiihing 
a true from a corrupted Tafte. This brings us 
to the moft difficult part of our talk. For it niuft 
be acknowledged, that no principle of the human 
mind is, in its operations, more fluftuating and 
capricious than Tafte. Its variations have been fo 
great and frequent, as to create a fufpicioQ .with 
fome, of its being merely arbitrary j grounded on 
no foundation, afcertainable by no ftandard, but 
wholly dependant on changing fancy; the confe- 
quence of which would be, that all ftudies or re- 
gular inquiries concerning the objeds of Tafte were 
vain. In architedure, the Grecian models were 
long efteemed the moft perfed. In. fncceeding 
ages, the Gothic architefture alone prevailed, and 
afterwards the Grecian Taftei revived in all fts 
vigour, and engroffed the public admiration. In 
eloquence ,and poetry, the Aiiatics at no time re- 
liftied any thing but what was full of ornament, 
and fplendid in a degree that we fliould denominate 
gawdy ; whilft the Greeks admired only chafte and 
Ample beauties, and defpi^ed the Afiatic oftentation. 
In our own country, how many writings that were 
greatly extolled two or three centuries ago, are now 
fallen into entire diiVe|)ute and oblivion ? Without 

going 
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l'e c T. goiiig back to remote inftances, how very diflfef ent 
is the Gifte of poetry which prevails in Great Britam 
now, from what prevailed there no longer ago than 
the reign of King Charles II. whieh the authors too 
of that time xleemed, an Auguftan age : when wdw . 
thing was in vogue but an aifefted brilliancy of wit if 
when the fimple majefty of Milton was overlooked, 
and Paradife Loft almoft entirely unknown j when 
Cowley's laboured and unnatural conceits were. 
admired as the very quinteflence of genius j Waller's 
gay fprightlinefs was miftaken for the tender fpirit 
of Love poetry ; and fuch writers as Suckling 
and Etheridge were held in efteem for dramatid 
compofitiom 

The quelHon is, what concluiion we are to form 
from fuch inftances as thefe? Is there any thing^ 
that can be called a ftandard of Tafte, by appeal- 
ing to which we may diftinguifh between a good 
arwi a bad Tafte? Or, is there in truth na fuch 
diftin£tion; and aire we to holdtiiat, according to 
the proverb, there is no difputing of Taftes ; but 
that whateifer pleafes is right, for that reafon, that 
it does pleafe. ? This is the queftion, and a very 
nice and fubtle one it is, which we are now to 
difcufs. 

4 

I BEGIN by obferving, that if there be no fiicli 
thii^ as any ftandard of Tafte, this confequence 
muft immediately follow, that all Taftes are equally 
good; a pofition which, though it may pafs un- 
npticed. in flight matters, and when we fpeak of 

the 
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the leflef differences among t^ Taftes of men, yet l e c t. 
whai we apply it to the eidxemes, prefently (hews t _ "_ . 
its abfurdity . For is there any one who .will ferioufly 
maintain that the Tafte of a Hottentot or a Lap- 
lander is as delkateand as corred as that of a 
Lpnginus or an Addiibn ? or that he can be charged 
with no defedl or incapacity, who thinks a common 
news-wiiter as excellent an Hiftojrian as Tacitus ? 
As it would be held downright extravagance, to talk 
in this manner, we are led unavoidably to this coo- 
clufion, that there is fome*foundadon for the pre- 
ference .of one man's Tafte to that of another ; or 
that there is a good and a bad, a.right and a wrong 
in Tafte, as^ in other things. 

But to prevent miftsikes on, tlus fubjed, it is 

neoeflary to obfervc next, that the diyerfity of 

Taftes which prevails among majakind, does not . 

in every cafe infer corruption . of Tafte^ or oblige 

us to foek for fome ftandard in order to determine 

who are in the right. The Taftes of men may 

diflPer very confiderably as to their objeft, and yet 

none of them be wrwg* . One njaa.relifees Poetry 

moftj another tak^ pleasure in Jiothing but Hif- 

tory. One prefei:s Comedy ; another, Tjragedy. 

One admires the fimple ; another the •omatnentg4 

ftyle. The young are amufed with gay and 

fprightly compofiUons.' , The . elderly are more 

entertained with ,thofe.of a. graver caft.. ^ Some 

nations delight in Bold pidtures of manners, and 

ftrong reprefeitations of paffion. Others incline 

to more correfl; and regular elegance both in 

I defcriptipq. 
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defcription and fentiment. Though all differ^ yet 
all pitch upon fome one beauty which peculiarly 
fuits their turn of mind ; and therefore no one has 
a title to condemn the reft. It is not in matters 
of Tafte, as in queftions of mere reafon, where there 
is but one conclufion that can be true, and all the 
reft are erroneous* Truth, which is the obje£l of 
reafoQi is one ; Beauty, which is the objed of Tafte, 
is manifold* Tafte, therefore, admits of latitude 
and diverfity of objeds, in fufficient coniiftency with 
gbodnefs or jiiftnefs of Tafte. 

But then, to expl^ti this matter thoroi^hly, I 
miift obferve. farther, that this admiiSble diverfity 
of Taftes can only have place where theobjefts of 
Tafte are different. Where it is with refpeft to 
the lame objefik that men difagjtee,, when one ccHi- 
demns that as ugly, which .another -admires a$ 
Wghly beaxKiful ; then it is no longer diverfity, 
but direa oppofition of Tafte that takesplace j and 
therefore one muft be in the right, and another in 
the wrong, unlefs that abfurd paradox were allowed 
to hbld^ that all Taftes are equally good and true«. 
One man prefera Virgil to Homer. . Suppofe that 
I, on the other handj^ admire Homer more than 
VirgH^ I have as yet no reafon to fey that our 
Taftes are contradiftory. The other perfon is more 
ftruck with the elegance and tendemefs which are 
the charaaeriftics of Virgil : I, with the fimplicity 
and fire of Homer. As long as neit)ier of us deny 
that both Homer and Virgil have great beauties, 
our difference fails within the compafs of that 

2 diverfity 
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diTerfity of Taftea, which I hare fheved to be l e c t. 
natural and allowable. But if the other man {hall . ^ 
aflert that Hmner has no beauties whatever; that he 
holds him to be a dull and fpiritlefs writer, and that 
he would as foon perufe any old legend of Knight* 
errantry as the Iliad ; then I exclaim, that my an^ 
tagonift either is void of all Tafte, or that his Tafte 
is corrupted in a miferable dejgree ; and i appeal 
tor whatever I think the ftandard of Tafte, to ihew 
him that he is m &e wrong. 

What that ftandard is, to whi(;h9 in fuch oppo- 
fidon of Taftes, we are obliged to have recourfe, 
remains to be traced. A ftandard properly figni- 
fies, that which is of fuch undoubted authority, as 
to be the teft of other things of the fame kind* 
Thus a ftandard weight or meafure is that which 
18 appdnted by iKw to regulate all other meafures 
and weights. Thus the court is faid to be the 
ftandard of good l»reeding ; and thefcripture, of 
theological truth. 



When we &y that nature is the ftandard of 
Tafte, we lay down a principle veacj true and juft, 
as far as it caJl be applied. ' There is no dbubt, 
that in all ca&s where an imitation . is intended of 
fonie objed that eidfts in natui«, as in repro^ting 
human charaders or adions, ccmformity to nature 
affords a full and* diftin^ criterion dP what is truly 
beautiful. Reafon huth in fuch cafes full fcope for 
exerting its authority, for appro)dng or condenm* 

VOL. u p ing) 
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L E c T. ing ; by comparing the -copry witb ^thtt^ (jrigiiml-. 
But there arfe ini¥umeriaWe cafes in trtedh tlife rule 
tanndt be 2(t ftit applied; and c<^ormity to na^ 
ture, 18 4n ^stpreffioh frequently ufed, without 
any diftind or detaininate meanitig. We muft 
therefore fearch -for foinewhat that can be ^ ren- 
dered more clear and predife^ to b6 the flai^d^d 
bfTafte. 

Taste, as I before* explained ff^ is ultimately 
founded on an internal fenfe of beauty, which is 
natuyal to men^ and which, m its apptioaition to 
particul^ 6bje£ts, Is capable of being guided and 
•enlightened by feafbn. iftow, were there sutiy one 
"pefi^n who pofiefled in full i perfe£^dn aH di^ 
porrers of humsfi nature^ whoTe inteit^l fthfes 
'twere in every inftance exquifite ttn!Aj^y and whofe 
reafon was unerring and Aire, the detem^nati^iis 
of fiich a perfon concertiing beauty, would, bey<^d 
'tloi*t, be a perfeft ftluidard for the Tafte <rf all 
others. Wherever theur Tafte differed from hisi^ 
it could be imputed only to fome imperfeftion in 
their nitural powers^ But as there is lio'fuch liv- 
ing ftandard, no one perfon to whom all mankind 
will^llow fuch fubmiffion to be due, -wfcat i& there 
of fufficient authority to be the ftandard of the va- 
rious and oppofite Taftes of men ; moft certakily 
, there is^ nothing but the Tafte, as far as it can be 
gathered, of human nature. Thftt which raea 
concur the mbft in admiring muft be h^Id to be 
'beautiful. His Tafte muft he efteem,ed juft and 
^'^ • ' • tfue^ 
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inub wliieh eoiacides \rii& the general ilbndments lech 
fdmm* In this flandardwe muft reft. To the 
£{Q& of maiduttd the ultimate appeal nmft ever 
hi m all . vorka of Tafte* If any ai^ fhould 
Bi9ioCaiii that Aigar was bitter and tobacco wad 
fweet, jio reaiitfimgs could avail to prove it. Th^ 
Tiifte pf iucb a perfon would uifallibly be held to , 
U difeafedy merely becaufe it differed io widely 
&01II the Tafie of the fpecies to which he belongs* . 
la Hke manfiery widi regard to the objeds of fen* 
ibieSLt or iatemal Tafte, the common fee&igs ol 
IQ01. carry. the fame authority, and have a title td 
i%gulate die Tafte of every iiKiividual. 

t 

But hate we dben, it will be Jaid, no other cri* 
tenon ofwhai h beautiful than the af^rolktiJon d 
the majority.?' Muft we colled the voices of others^ 
brforc we form any judgment for ourfelves, of what 
deferfes appiaufe in Eloquence or Poedry? By no 
means ; tfaei!« sffe principldi of reafon and found 
lodgment which can be applied to mattes^ of Tafte 
as well as to the fubjeds of fcience and philofophy. 
He who admires or cenfures any work of genius^ 
is always ready, if his Tafte be in any degree im« 
proved, to aflign fome reafons for his decifie^n. He 
appeals to pri^ciples, and points out the grounds 
on which he proceeds. Tafte is a foft of com- 
pound power, in which the light of the underftand* 
ing always min|;leS) more or lefs, with the f^qlingjs 
pffentiment* 

2 Bur^ 
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But, though ^ealbh can carry us a certam leztgth 
in judging concerning works of Tafte, it is not to 
be forgotten that the ultimate conclusions to which 
6ur reafonings lead, refer at laft to fenfe and per* 
cepdon* We may fpeculate and argue concerning 
propriety of condud in a Tragedy, or an Epic 
Poem. Juft reafonings on the fubjeft: will corre6: - 
the caprice of unenlightened Tafte, and eftablifh - 
principles for judging of what deferves praife. But, 
at the fame time, thefe reafonings appeal always, 
in the laft refort, to feeling. The foundation iipon 
which they reft, is what has been found .from ex- 
perience to pleafe mankind univerfally. Upcm this 
ground we prefer a fimple and natural, to an arti- 
ficial and SiSeSted ftyle ; a regular and well-con- 
neded ftory, ^ loofe and fcattered narratives ; a 
xataftrophe which is tender and pathetic, to one 
which leaves us unmoved. It is from confulting 
pur own imagination and heart, and from attending 
to the feelings of others, that any jj^ndples are 
formed which acquire authority, in matters of 
Taft«*. 

. When 



• The difference between the authors who found the ftandard 
of Tfift^ tipoii the common feelings of human nature afcertained 
by g^nenl approbation, ard' tbofe who found it upon.efta* 
bliihed principles which can be afcertained by reafon» is more 
an apparent than a real difference. Like many other literary 
^ontroveriiesy it turns chiefly on modes of expreffibn. For they 
who lay the greateft ftrefs on fentiment and feeling, make no 
fcruple of applying argument and reafon to matters of Tafte. 

They 
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When we refer to the concurring fentiments of l e e t, 
men as the ultimate teft of what is to be accounted 
beautiful in the arts, this is to be always underftood 
of men placed in fuch fituations as are favourable 
to the proper exertions of Tafte. Every one muft 
perceive that among rude and uncivilized nations, 
and during the ages of ignorance and darknefs, 
any loofe notions that are entertained concerning 
fuch fubje3:$ carry no authority. In thofe ftates 
of fodety, Tafle has no materials on which to 
operate. It is either totally fupprefled, or appears 
in its low^ , and moft imperfeft form. We refer 
to the fentiments of mkokind in polifhed and 
flourilhing nations; when arts are cultivated and 
msmners refined ; when works c^ genius are fub- 
jeded to free difcuffion, and Tafle is improved by 
Science and Philofophy. 



i 



They appeal, like other writers, to eftabliflied principles^ in 
judging of tlie exceHencies of Eloquence or Poetry; and plainly 
fcew, that the general approbation to which they ultimately 
ncwr, k an approbation refulting from difculEon as well as 
irom fentiment. They, on the other hand, who, in order to 
vindicate Tafte from any fufpicion of being arbitrary, maintain 
that it is afcertaihabk by the ftandard of Reafon, admit never- 
thdeis, that what pleafes univerfally, muft on that account be 
held to be truly beautiful ; and that no rules or conplufions 
ooQCcming obje&s of Tafte, can have any juft authority^ if 
they be found to cootradift the general fentiments of men, 
Thefe two fyftems, therefore, difier in reality very little from 
OB^another. Sentiment and Reafon enter into both ; and by 
allowing to each of thefe powers its due place, both fyftems 
may be rendered confiftent. Accordingly, it is in thi9 light; 
that I have endeavoured to place the fubjedi. 

D 3 Even 
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.t* E c T. * E vjtN anlong natioiu^ at fuch a ^)eriod of focfety, 
I admtCf that zcadentBi caufies mly (H!cafionaUy 
Vfdtp the proper o^earations of Taftt ; fbmetimes 
the ftate of religioa, fometlmes the fonof ofgoveim- 
inenty may for a while ^rvert it ; a licentious hourt 
may introduce a Tafte for falfe omaolents, and 
diflblut^ citings. The ulage of one admlired 
genius may procure approbation for his faulty and 
eyen render them fttihimable. Sometimes envy 
may have powef to bear down, f6r a little, pro- 
du£Hons of great merit ; while popular humour^ 
vr party fpirit, may, at other tiines, exalt to a 
high, though fhort-'Eved, reputation, what little 
deferved it. But though fuch cafual circumeftahces 
^ the appearance of caprice to flie judgmente of 
Tafte, that appearance is eafily corrected. In the 
courfe of time, the genuine taite 6f human nature 
never fails to difclofe itfelf, and to gain the afcend- 
ant over any fantaftic and corrupted modes of 
Tafte which may chance to have been introduced. 
Thefe may have currency for a while, and miflead 
fuperficial judges ; but being fubjecled to examina* 
don, by degrees they pafs away ; while that alone 
i-emams which is founded on found reafon, and the 
jia^iye feejihgs of men, 

/ ; 

I 'BY no means pretend, that there is atiy ftandard 
of Tkfte, to which, in every particular inftance, 
we can refort for cleiar and immediate determination. 
Wlier^ indeed, is fuch a ftandard to be found for de- 
ciding any of thpfe great controverfies in reafon and 

pfaiio(bphy» 
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ihe ppgfeiU cafe^ t^re w$ia p)aml)s no occafipR for 

any fuch ftn& and abfolutei^oiarion to be mad^. 

la order to jlt%e of w^t i$ n^^ly good or eySi, 

4>{ wh«t man ought, or oug\u ujot i» duty to do* k 

was fit that the i^mim of clear ^d precife deter^ 

inination fto^ld b^ sifibrded us* B^t tp aicertaifi 

in every cafe with the utmoft exadnefs what i$ 

beautiful or elegant, was not at all neceflary to the 

Imppinds bi man* And thlerefi>re Somt div^rfity in 

jfiediag was )xete allowed to take place ; and room 

-was left for difcyffipa and debate, opncmmg the 

^kgvee of appmbatSon to whi^h amy work of gentw 

is entitled. 
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The conchifion, which it is fufficient for us to 
^ce& upcsiy is, that Tafte, is far from being an 
axlatrary principle^ which is fdb^ed; to the fancy of 
fvery individual and which admitsiof no criteribii 
sfer detemainmg whether it he falfe or lorue. h^ 
£iundation is the fame in all human ni]Qd& It is 
l)uilt upon fentiments and perceptions which belong 
to our nature; and which, in general, operate 
pritfa the fame uniformity as oyr other inteHediiai 
principles* When tbefe fesnimenis ace penrerted 
by ignorance and prejudice, they are capable of 
being rectified by reafon. Their found and natural / 
fiate is ultimately determined^ by comparing ^m 
with the genera} T^dle of mankind. Let men 
declaim as much as they pleafe, concerning the 
caprice and the uncertainty of Tafte, it is found 

P4 by 
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L EC T. by experience, that liicre are beauties, which, if 
they be difplayed in a proper fight, have power to 
command lafting and general admiration* In 
every compofition, what interefts the imagination 
and touches the heart, pleafes all ages and all 
nations. There is a certain ftring to which, when 
properly ftruck, the hmnan heart is fo made as to 
anfwer. « . 

Hence the univerfal teftimony which the moft 
improved nations of the earth have conipired, 
throughout a long tra£l of ages, to give to fome 
few works of genius ; fuch as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the iEneid of VirgiL Hence the authority 
which fuch works have acquired as ftandards, in 
fome degree, of poetical compofition ; fince from 
them we are enabled to colled what die fasfe 
of mankind is, concealing thofe beauties which 
give them the higheft pleafure, and which therrfore 
poetry ought to ezhitHt. Authority or prejudice 
maty, in one age or country, give a temporary re- 
putation to an indifferent poet, or a bad artift : but 
when fbreignetis, or when pojfterity, examine his 
works, his faults are deemed, and the genuine 
Tafte of l^uman nature appears* •* Opinionum 
^^ (e<»nmenta delet dies ; naturae judioa coxifirmat/' 
Time overthrows the- illuiions of opinion, but efta« 
bliihes the dedfions of nature* 
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CUmCISM.— GEN1US.-.PLEASURES OFTASTE. 
— SUBIrlMITY IN OBJECTS. 




HPAaTB, Ciitkifm/ and Genius, are words cur* l s c t. 

reotly employed, without diftiii£l ideas an** 
nexed to them. In begiimmg a courfe of Ledures 
.where-fucb words mufl often occur, it is neeeBary 
to afcertain theif meaning with fome predfion. 
Haying m the lafl Le£hire treated of Tafte, I 
proceed to explain the nature and foundation of 
CriticSin* True Critidfm is the application of 
Tafte and pf good fenfe to the feveral fine arts* 
The objed . which it . pjipopoies is, to diftinguiih 
what is beautiful and what is faulty in every per- 
formance; from particular inftances to afcand to 
general principles ; and fo to form rules or copclu* 
fions concerning the fey^^ kinds of beauty in 
works of Qenius. 



Thj$ rules of Ciiticifm are not formed by any 
indud;ion> ipriori^ as.it k called; that is, they 

are 
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independent of hOts atid obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience; on the 
obfervationfi of fuch beauties as have come n^areil 
to the ftandard which! befordi eftablifhed; that is. 
of fuch beauties as hav« ^boen fowid to pleafe man- * 
kind moft generally. For example j Ariftotle's 
rules concerning the unity ot a£tion in dramatic 
and epic compofition, were not rules firft dif- 
covered by logical reafoning, and then applied to 
poetry 9 but they wei« ^rawn:: f rosi tha pi;a^U^e of 
Homer and Sojibocles^; they yrem &umded upon 
obferving the fuperior pleafure which we receive 
from die relation oi an a£kian wbicb is one 8Q|d 
entire, bey^ond what we receive ftemi A^ feittidn 
of fcattered and anconneded hOs* &u4:Ii Qj[>* 
ii^vatbfls taldng their^nfe at firft from feeling 2fi4 
cxpmence, were found on examinatioa to be fo 
tofiffonant to realbfi, and to the principles of fauir 
man nature, as to pafs into eftablt^ed rulae, anct 
to be conveniently appHed for judging of the ex> 
celiency of any, performance. This is the moft va^ 
tural account of die origin of CriticiTtn. 



A MAtfTERlY genius, it is true, w^ of himlblf^ 
ttiitAUght^ comi>ofe in fuch a manaer as; /kail his 
igreeaible to the moH material rules of- Criticifm; 
for as thefe rules are founded in nsfture, natuK 
will often fuggeft them in praftice. Homer, it is 
mare/diaiEi probable^ was acquainted witik no fyf^ 
teiis of the art df poetry. Guided by gffnivi 
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dfcnie^ he edmpofed in verlb a reguhfr ftoxy, if/hkh t n ct. 
all pdlerity has- admired. But this is jao argu- "*' 
meot againft the ufefukids of criticifrn as an art» 
For as no human genius is perfe^, t^re h tio 
writer but niay receive affiftance front critical ob# 
fervations upon the' beauties and fauks of thofe 
who have gone before him. No obfervations or 
rules can. indeed fupply the defeft of genius, or 
infpire it where it is wanting. But they may often 
dire£l it into its proper channel j they may correal 
its extravagancies, and point out to it the moft 
J0& and proper imitation of nature. Critical rules 
are defigned chiefly to {hew the faxAtj^ that ought 
to he avoided. To nature we muft be indebted 
for the produdtion of eminent beauties. 



F&oM what has been fa^ w^ are etsabled to 
fotm a judgment concerning thofe con^laints 
which it has long been fafliionable fpr petty $u^ 
thors to make againft Critics ami Cri^eifoi, Critics 
have been rq>refented as the great abridgers of the 
native Kberty of genius 9 &s the impofisrs of un^ 
natural fiiacldles . and bonds ttpon writers, from 
whofe cruel peffecutfon they muft fly to the PuWk; 
and implore its protection. Such &ipplieatorjr 
• prefaces are ncMt calculated tb give very favburable 
i(iea3 of the gfeuius of the author. For^every good 
' writer will be pleafed to have im work exttniniA 
by idle prind^^ of ibund .tnlderftanding, ttnd true 
Tafte. ^e dieiciamations againft CriticiEm CQm# 
mobiy proceed upon this fuppo(ition^ ihat.Cri&s 
. ' • are 



44 CRITICISM. 

t E c T. sure ftich as judge by rule, not by feding j' which' 
IS fo far from being true, that they who judge after 
this manner are Pedants, not Critics, For all 
the rules of genuine Criticifm I have (hewn to be 
ultimately founded on feeling;, and Tafte and 
Feeling are neccffary to guide us in the applica-^ 
tion of thefe rulte to every particular inffance; As 
there is nothing in which all forts of perfons more 
readily affe£t to be judges than in works of Tafte, 
there is no doubt that the number of incompetent 
Cridcs will always be great. But this affords no 
more foundation for a general inve^ve againfl: 
Criticifm, than the number of bad philofophers or 
^leafoners affords againft reafon and philofophy. , 

An objeftion more plaufible may be formed 
againH: Criticifm, from the applaufe that fome 
performsmces have received from the , Public, 
which, when accurately confideredj^ are found to 
contradid the rules eftablifhed by Criticifm. Noy, 
according to the principles laid down in the laft: 
Lefture, the Public is the fupfeme judge to whom 
the- laft appeal nmft be made in every work of 
Tafte ; as the ftandard of Tafte is founded on the 
fendments that are natural and common to all mon. 
But with refped to this, we are to obferve, that 
the fenfe of the Public is often too haftily judged 
"^of. The genuine public Tafte does not always 
appear in the firft applaufe given upon the publi- 
•ation of any new work. There are both a great 
vulgar and a fmall, apt to be catched and dazzled 

by 
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bjr very fuperficial beauties, the admiration of LSt 
which in a little time pafles away : and {bmetimes 
a writer may acquire great temporary reputation 
merely by his compliance with the paffions or 
prejudices, with the party-fpirit or fuperftitious 
notions, that may chance to rule for a time almoft 
a whole nation. In fuch cafes, though the Public 
may feem to praife, true Criticifm may with reafon 
condemn ; and it will in progrefs of time gain the 
afcendant: for the judgment of true Criticifm, 
and the voice of the Public, when once become 
unprejudiced and difpaifionate^ will ever coincide at 
laft. 
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Ikstances . I admit there are of fome works, 
that contain grofs tranfgreffions of the laws of 
Criticifm, acquiring, neverthelefs, a general, and 
even a^ lafting admiration. Such are the plays of 
Shakefpeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, 
are irregular in the higheft degree. But then we' 
are to remark, that they have gained the public 
admiration, not by theur being irregular, not . by 
their tranfgrdfions of the rules of art, but in fpite 
of fuch tra^fgreflions. They poflefs other beauties 
which are conformable to juft rules ; and the force 
of thefe beauties has been fo great as to overpower 
an cenfure, and to give the Public a degree of 
latis&dion fuperior to the difguft ariifing from their 
blenufhes* Shakefpeare pleafes, not by his bring- 
ing the tranfkfdons of many yeai^ into one play ; 
not by his grotefque mixtures of Tragedy and 
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L X c T. Comedy in one piece, nor by the (banned t^ughM^ 
and affeded witdcifms^ which he fomedmea' env 
pioys« Thefe we confider as'blemifheSi and im* 
pute them to the gfoflhefs of the age in which he 
lived. But he pl^es by his animated and mafterly 
reprefentations of charaders, by the Uvelinefe of 
his defcripdons, the force of his fendme!ils» and 
his pofiei&ng, beyond all writers, the liatural Ian* 
guage of paffion : beauties which true Cridcifm no 
lefs teaches us to place in the higheft rank, than 
Nature teaches us to feel. 

I PROCEED next to explain the meaning of an- 
other term, which there will be frequent occafion 
to employ in thefe Lectures ; that is. Genius* 

Taste and Genius are two words^ frequently 
joinfed ;together ; and therefore, by inaccurate 
' thinkers, confoundied* They fignify however two 
quite different things. The difference between 
the?! can be clearly pointed out; and it is pf im- 
portance to remember it. Tafte confifts in the 
power of judging ; Genius, in the power of exe- 
cudag. One may have a confiderable degree of 
Tafte in Poetry, Eloquence, or any of the fiae 
arts^ who has little or iKirdly any Genius for com- 
pofition or execution in any of thefe aarts ; but 
Genius cannot be found without including Tafte 
alfo* Genius, therefore* deferves to be confidered 
as a higher power of the mind than Tafte. Ge- 
nius always imports fomethiog invendve or crea- 
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li¥e; vftidk 4oe6 not reft ia mere feniibility t6 l f c r. 
fceauty where it is perceived, but which can, ntorc- 
over, produce new beauties, and exhibit them in 
fuch a manner as ftrongly to imprefs the minds of 
others. Refined Tafte forms a good critic; but 
Genius is futher neceflary to form the poet, or 
the orator. 



It is proper alfo to obferve, that Genius is a 
word, which, in common acceptation, extends 
much farther than to the objefts of Tafte. It is 
iifcd to fignify that talent or aptitude which we re* 
ceive from nature, for excelling in any one thing 
whatever. ITius we fpeak of a Genius for ma- 
thematii;^, as well as a Genius for poietry ; of ^ 
Genius for war, for politics, or for any mechani- 
cal employment. 

This talent or aptitude for . ^ccelling ' in fome 
-one particular, is^ I have'faid, what we receive 
iirom nature. By art and ftudy, no doubt, it may 
be greatly improved ; but by them alone it cannot 
be acquired. As GdHius is a higher faculty than 
Tafte, it is ever, according to the ufual fru^lity 
(^nature, more limited in the fphere of its opera- 
tions. It k not imcommon to meet with petfons 
who bave an excelleilt Tafte in feveral of the polite 
arts, inch as mufic, poetry, painting, and eld- 
4uence, ' all together : but, to find one who is an 
excellent performer in all thefe arts, is much more 
rare;, or rather^ indeed, fuch an one is not lo|}e 
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J* ?,i^ ^' looked for. A fort of Univerfal Geslu^, or one 
who is eq^aIly and indifferently turned towards 
feveral different profei&ons and arts, is not likely 
to excel in any. Although there may be fome few 
exceptions, yet in general it holds, that when the 
bent of the mind is wholly directed towards fome 
one objed, exclufive, in a manner, of others, there 
is the fsureft profped of eminence in that, 
whatever it be. The rays muft converge to a 
point, in order to glow intenfely. This remark I 
here chnfe to make, on accowit of its- great .im- 
portance to youig people ; in leading them to ex- 
amine with care, and to purine with ardour, the 
current and pointmg of nature towards thofe 
exertions of Genius in which they are moil likely 
to excel. 

A Gbnius for any of the fine arts, as I before 
4>brerved, always fuppofes Tafte ; and it is dear, 
that the improvemrat of Tafte will ferve both to 
forward and to corred the operations of Genius* 
In i^roporcion as the tafle of a poet, or orator, 
becomes more refined with refped to the beauties 
of compcfition, it will certainly aififl him to pro- 
duce the more finiihed beauties in his work. Ge« 
ntus, however, in a Poet, or Orator, may fometimes 
exift ia a higher degree than Tafle ; tha{ is. Genius 
may be bold and flrong, when Tafle is neither very 
delicate, nor very corred. This is often the cafe 
in the infancy of arts : a period when Genius fre- 
q^uently exerts itfelf with great vigour and executes 
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mil much warmth ; whfle Tafte^ which reqiure^ l » c t, 
experience, and improves by flower degrees, hith 
ndt yet attained to its full growth, Horiier and 
Shakefpeare are proofs of what I now affert ; in 
whofe adinirable writings are found inftances of ^ 
rudenefe and indelicacy^ which the more refined 
Tafte of later writers, who had far inferior Genius 
to them, would have taught them to avoid. As 
aU humaii perfeflion is limited^ this may very pro- 
bably be the law of our nature, that it is not given 
to one man to execute with vigour and fire^ tad, 
at the fame time, to attend to all the ieffef aiid more- 
refined graces that belong to the exafl: perfeftion 
of his work : ^hile,. on the other hand, a thorough 
Tafte for thofe inferior graces is, for the' moft part, 
accompanied with a diminution of fublimity and 
force. 

Having thus explained the nature of Tafte, 
the nature "and importance of Criticifm, aftd the 
diftindjon between Tafte and Genius j I am now 
toconfider the fources of the Pleafui^ of Tafte. 
Here opens a very extenfiye field j no lefs #ian all 
the pleafures of the imagination^ as they are com- 
monly called, whether afforded us by natural 
objefts, or by the imitations and defcriptions of 
them. But it is not neceffary to the ptirpofe of my 
Le&ires that all thefe ihould be examined fully j 
the pkafure which we receive from difcourfe, or 
writing, being the main objed of them. Ail that 
I propofe is to give * fome openings into the Plea* 
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L B c T. funs of Tafte iu general ; and to m&ii more pardU 
cularly: upon Sublimity and Beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any 
fyftem concerning this fubjeft. Mr. Addifon was 
the firft who attempted a regular inquiry, in his 
Effay on the Pleafures oi the Imagination, pub- 
' Jiihed. in the lixtK volume of the SpeSatpr. He 
hats reduced thefe Pleafures under three heads j 
Beauty, Grandeur, and Novelty. Mis fpeculadons 
on this fubjefit, if not exceedingly profound, are, 
however^ very beautiful and entertaining ; and he 
hai$ the merit of having opened a track, which 
was. before unbeaten* The advances made fince 
his time in this curious, part of phiLofophical Cri-« 
ticifiiiy ai'e not . very cohfiderable ^ though fome 
ingenious writers have purfued the fubj^iS. This 
is owing, doubtlefs, to that thinnefs and fubtilty 
which are fottnd to be properties of all the feelings 
of Tafte. They are engaging objefits; butwhea 
we would lay firm hold of them, and fubjefl: them^ 
to a regubi^ diicuffion, tbey are always ready to 
^de eur grtfp. It is difficult to make, a full 
eaumeratttqn of the feveral objefts rfiat givie plea.-- 
fure to Tafiie ji it is more difficult to define all thofe 
^hich have been difcover^i, and to reduce them 
mider proper claffes j and, when we would go far- 
ther^ and inveftigate the efficient caufiea of thet 
j^eafwe. which we receive from fuch obgefias, faere^: 
vk^re ail, we find jcmriehres at a Iof& For inilance f 
we an learn by ejg>e£ience^ thi^t certain figures ofv 
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bodies appear to us more beautiful than others. On l e c t. 

inquiring farther, we find that the regularity of 

fome figures, and the graceful variety of others 

are the foundation of the beauty which we difcem 

in them ; but when we attempt to go a ftep beyond. 

this, and inquire what is the cauf^ of regularity 

and variety producing in our minds the fenfation 

of Beauty, any reafon we can aflign is extremely 

imperfeft. Thefe firft principles of internal fenfation 

nature feems to have covered with an impenetrable 

veil. 

It is fome comfort, however, that although the 
efficient caufe be obfcure, the final caufe of thofe 
fenfations lies in many cafes more open: and, in 
entering^ on this fubjeft, we cannot avoid taking 
notice of the ftrong impreffion which the powers^ 
of Tafte and Imagination are calculated to give us 
of the benignity of our Creator. By endowing 
us with fuch powers, he hath widely .enlarged the 
fphere of the pleafures of human life; and thofe 
too of a kind the mofl pure and innocent. The 
neceifary purpofes of life might have been abund^ 
amly anfwered, though our fenfes of feeing and 
hearing had only ferved to diftinguifh external ob* 
jeds, without conveying to us any of thofe refined 
and delicate fenfations of Beauty and Grandeur^ 
with which we are now fo much delighted. Tim 
additional embellifliment and glory, which, for, 
promoting our entertainment, the Author of Na- 
ture hath poured forth upon hjs- works^ i& one 
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L E c T. ftfiking teftimony, among many others, of bene- 
volence and goodnefe* This thought, which Mr. 
Addifon firft ftarted, Dr. Akenfide, i)i his Poem 
on the Pleafures of the Imagination, has happily 
purfued. 

■ ■ ■■ Not Gpntcnt 



With every food of life to nourifli man, »• 

> By kind illufions of the wondering (enfc^ 
Thou mak'H all nature. Beauty to his eye. 
Or Mufic to his ear.. 

I SHALL begin with confidering the Pleafure 
which arifes from Sublimity or Grandeur, of which 
I propofe to trfeat at fome length; both, as this 
has a charafter more precife and diftihftly marked 
than any other of the Pleafures of the Imagination, 
and as it coincides more direftly with our main 
fubjeft. ¥dr the greater diftinftnefe I (hall, firft, 
treat of the Grandeur or Sublimity of external ob- 
jefts themfelves, which will employ the reft of this 
Lefturej and, afterwards, of the defcription of 
fuch objefts, or of what is called the Sublime in 
Writing, whith fhall be the fubjeft of a following 
Lefture. I diftinguifli thefe two. things from^pne 
another, the Grandeur of the'objefts themfelvesr 
when they are prefented to the eye, and the de- 
fcription of that Grandeur in difcourfe or writing ; 
though moft Critics^ inaccurately I think, blend 
them together; and I confider Grandeur and 
Sublimity as terms fynonymous, or nearly fo. If 
Ihere be any diftindtion between^ them, it arifes 
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SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. Jj 

from Sublimity's expreffing Grandeur in its higheft L e a x. 
degree *. * 

It is not eafy to defcribe, in words, the precife 
impreffion which great and fublime objefts make 
upon us when we behold therfi, but every one has 
a conception of it. It produces a fort of internal 
elevation and expanfion ; it raifes the mind much 
above its ordinary ftate ; and fills it with a degree 
of wonder and aftpnifliment, which it cannpt well 
exprefs. The emotion is certainly delightful ; but 
it is altogether of the ferious kind ; a degree of 
awfulnefs and folemnity, even approaching to feve- 
rity, commonly attends it when at its height ; very 
diftinguifliable from the more gay and brilk emotion 
raifed by beautiful objeds. 

The fimpleft form of external Grandeur appears 
m the vaft and boundlefs profpefts prefented to uS 
iy nature \ fuch as wide extended plains, to which 
the eye can fee no limits ; the firmament of Hea- 
ven ; or the boundlefs expanfe of the Ocean. All 
vaftnefs produces the impreffion of Sublimity. It 
is to be remarked, however^ that- fpace, extended 
in length, makes not fo ftrong Jin impreffion as 
height or depth. Though a boundlefs plain be a 
grand objeft, yet a l:iigh mountain, to which we 
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* See a Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful. Dr. Gerard on Tafie, Sedion II» 
£lement8 of Criticifm, Chap. IV. 
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L £ c T. look up, or an awful precipice or tower whence we 
"^ look down on the* objeds which lie below, is ftil^ 
more fo. The exceffive Grandeur of the firmament 
arifes from its- height, joined to its boundlefs extent j 
and that of the ocean, not from its extent alone, 
but from the perpetual motion and irrefiftible forcQ 
of that mafs of waters* Wherever fpace is coiir 
cemed, it is clear, that amplitude or greatnefs of 
extent, in one dimenfion or other, is neceffary to 
Grandeur. Remove all bounds from any obje£l, 
and you prefently render it fublime. Hence infinite 
fpace, endlefs numbers, and eternal durati6n> fill 
the mind with great ideas. , . 

From this fome have imagined, that ya(lne&, 
or amplitude of extent, is the foundation of ail 
Sublimity. But I cannot be of this opinion, be- 
caufe many objefls appear fublime whigh have no 
relation to fpace at all. Such, for inftance, is 
great loudnefs of found. The burft of thunder or 
of cannon, the roaring of winds, the flioufing of 
multitudes, the found of yaft catara£ls of water, 
are all inconteftibly grand objeQs. ^' I heard the 
*^ voice of a great multitude, as the found of many 
** waters and of mighty thunderings, faying, 
V Allelujah.'* In general we may obferv.e, that 
great power and force exerted, always raife fublime 
ideas ; and perhaps the moft copious fource of thefe 
is derived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur 
of earthquakes and burning mountains ; of g|:eat 
conflagrations J of the ftormy ocean, juid over- 
flowing 
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waters ( of cempefts of wind ; of thunder L b c x. 
and lightning ; aild of ail die uncommoit violence 
of the elements. Nothing is more fublim^ than 
mighty power and ftrength. A ftream that runt 
vitbin its banks is a beautif\\l objed ^ but when it 
ruihes dowb with the imp^uofity and noife pf i 
torrent, it prefently becomes a fublime one. From 
lions, and other animals of ftrength, are drawn- 
fublime comparifohs in poets, A race-horfe is 
looked upon with pieafure ; but it is the war-horle 
** whofe neck is clothed with thunder/* that carries 
grandeur in its idea. The engagement of two great 
armies, as it is the higheid exertion of human might, 
combines a variety of fources of the Sublime ( ahd 
has accordingly been always confidered as one of 
the moft ftriking and magnificent fpeftaclies that 
can either be prefented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in defcription, 

For the farther illuftratbn of this fubje£t, it is 
proper to remark, that all ideas of the foieinn an4 
ftwfiil kind, and even bordering on the terrfljle, 
tend greatly to aflift the fublime ; fuch as darkncfs, 
folitude, and filence^ What are the fcenes of 
nature that elevate the mind in the higheft 
degree, and* produce the fublime fenfation ? Not 
the gay landfcape, the flowery field, or the flou-? 
riihing city ; .but the hoary mountain, and the foli-? 
tary lake ; the aged foreft, and the torrent falling 
over the rock. Hence, too, mght-fcenes ^e com? 
monly the moft fublime, The firmament, when 
(illed with ftars, Mattered in fi^ch vaft pt^mbers, 
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VE CT. and with fuch magnificent profufion, ftrikes the 
imagination with a more Iwfui grandeur, than 
when we view it enlighted with all the fplendour 
of the Sun. The deep found of a great bell, or 
the finking of a great clocK) are at any time grand ; 
but,^ when heard amid ' the filence and ftillnefs of 
the nighty they become doubly fo. Darknefs is 
very commonly applied for adding Sublimity to all 
om: ideto of the Deity. ^^ He maketh darknefs his 
^^ paviilion ; he dwelletb in the thick cloud.^' Sq 
Milton ; 



How oft. amidfl 



Thick Clouds and dark, does Heaven^s. all-ruling Sire 
Chufe to refide, his glory unohfcur^'d, 
- Andy with the Majefty of darknefsy round 
Circles his throne ^ Book II. z^^ 

Obferve, with how much art Virgil has introduced 
all thofe ideas of filence, vacuity, and darknefs, 
when he is going to introduce his Hero to the 
infernal regions^ and to difclofe the fecrets of the 
great deep« 

Dii quibus impeqaoi eft animarum, Umbraeque fikntes^ 
Et Chaosy et Phlegethon, loca nofte filentia late. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; fit numine veftro 
Pandere re!» alta terra, et calligine merfas. 
Ibant obfcuriy. fola fub node, per umbram^ 
Perque domos Ditis vacuos, et inania regna ; 
Quale per incertam lunam, fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis— — t. 

Thefe 
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^ Ye fubterrane^n Gods, whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghofts and iilent (hades obey ; 



O Cha,os^ 
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Thefe paflages I quote at prefent, not fo much as l eg t. 
idiances of Sublime Writing, though in themfeives 
they are truly fo, as to fliew, by the eflfed of them, 
diat the objefts which they prefent to us belong to 
the clafs of fublime ones. 

Obscurity, we are farther to remark, is not 
unfavourable to the Sublime. Though it render 
the objedl indiftind, the impreffion, however, niay 
be great ; for, as an ingenious author has well ob- 
ferved, it is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
another to make it affefting to the imagination ; 
and the imagination may be ftrongly aflfefted, and, 
in fed, often is fo, by objefls of which we have 
no clear conception. Thus we fee, that almofl 
all the defcriptions given us of the appearances of 
fupematural Beings, carry fome Sublimity, though 
the conceptions which they afford us be confufed 
and indiftinct. Their Sublimity arifes from the 
ideas, which they always convey, of fuperior power 

and might, joined with an awful obfcurity. We 
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O Chaos, hear ! and PhlegetHon profound ! 
Whofc folemn empire ftretches wide around ! 
Give ihe, ye great tremendous powers ! to tell * 
Of fcenes and wonders in the depths of Hell ; 
Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay, 
From thofe black realms of darknefs tb the day. 

Pitt* 

Obfcure they went ; through dreary fhades, that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead ; 
As wander travellers in woods by night, ' 
By. the moon's doubtful and malignant light, 

Dryd^k. 

may 
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^ ^ju ^' ^'^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^y acemplified in the foflotudng 
jioble paflage of the book of Job ; ** In jthoughts 
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*' from the vjfions of the nightj whe^ deep fle^ 
falleth upon men, fe^r carne upon me, und 
trembling,* which made all my bones to ihake. 
Then a fpirit paffed before my fa(:e ; the hair 
*' of my flefli ftood up ; it ftood ftill; but I could 
'^ not difceni the form thereof; an image- was 
^' before mine eyes ; there was filence ; and I 
*^ heard a voice— Shall mortal man be more juft 
** than God* ?'* (Job, iv, X5.) No ideas, it is 
plain, are fo fublime. as thofe taken from the Su- 
preme Being ; the moft unknown, but the greateft 
pf all objeSs ; the infinity of whofe nature, and 
the eternity of whofe duration, joined with the 
omnipotence of his power, though they furpafs 
our conceptions, yet exfilt them to the higheft. 
In general, ail objefts that are greatly raifed above 
us, or far removed from us, either in fpace or in 
time, are apt to ftrike us as great. Our viewing 



* The pi6itire which Lucretius has drawp of the dc^ninion of 
fuperftition oTer mankind, reprefenting it as a portentous'fpe^re 
(hewing its head from the clouds, and difmaying the whole hu- 
man race with its countenance, together with the magnanimity 
of Epicurus in raiiing himfelf up againii it, carries all the 
grandeur of a fublime, obfcure, and awful iitiage. 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret . 

In terris, oppreffa gravi fub religione. 

Quae caput cceli regionibus oftendebat, 

Horribili fuper afpediu mortalibus ieftans, 

Primum Graius homo mortales toUere contra 

Eft oculos atifus,-T- Lib. J, 

» , ■ ■ ■• 

them 
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-them as through t^e mid of diftaoce or antiquity, is i. b c t. 
&vourable to the impre^ons of their J^ubUmity'. 

As obfcurity, fo diforder tpQ, is very compatible 
^th grandeur; nay frequently heightens it. ~Ve\f 
things that are ftriftly regular^ and methodical, 
appear fublime. We fee the lioxits on eyery fide ; 
we feel ourfelyes. confined j there is no room for 
the mind^s exerting any great effort. Exad pro- 
portion of parts, though it enters often into the 
Beautiful, is much difregarded in the Sublime. A 
great mafs of rocks, thrown together by the hand 
of nature with wildnefs and confufibn, ftrike the 
inind with more grandeur than if they had been 
adjufted to one anpther with the mod accurate 
fymmetry. 

In the feeble attempts which human art can make 
towards producing grand objefts (feeble, I mean in 
comparifon with the powers of nature), greatnefe 
of dimenfions always conftitutes a principal part. 
No pile of building can convey any idea of Subli- 
mity, unlefs it be ample and lofty. There is too 
in architefture what is called Greatnefs of manner ; 
which feems chiefly to arife from prefenting the 
pbjeft to us in one full point of view ; fo that it 
fliall make its imprefiion whole, entire, and undi- 
vided, upon the mind. A Gothic cathedral raifes 
ideas of grandeur in our minds, by its fize, its height, 
its awful obfcurity, its ftrength, its antiquity, and 
its durability. 

Thers 




6o SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

There ftill remains to Be mentioned one daft 
of Sublime objefts, which may be called the 
moral, or fentimental Sublime ; arifing from certain 
exertions of the human mind ; from certain affec- 
tions, and actions, of. our fellow-creatures. Thefe 
will be found to be all, or chiefly, of that clafs, 
which comes undsr the name . of Magnanimity, or 
Heroifm; and they produce an effeft extremely 
fimilar to what is produced by the view of grand 
cbjefts in nature ; filling the mind with admiration, 
and elevating it above itfelf. A noted in|lance of 
this,, quoted by all the French Critics, is the 
celebrated Qu*iJ Mourut of Corneille, in the Tra-" 
gedy of Horace. In the famous combat betwixt 
the Horatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius; 
being informed that two of.his fons are flain, and 
that the third had betaken himfelf to flight, at firft 
will not believe the report; but being thoroughly 
aflured of 4:he fa£t, is fired with all the fentiments 
of high honour and indignation at this fuppofed 
unworthy behaviour of his furviving fon. He is 
reminded, that his fon flood alone againfl three, 
and alked what he wiftied him to have done ?— t 
'^ To have died," — he anfwers. In the fame, 
manner Porus, takeii prifoner by Alexander, after 
a gallant defence, and aflced how he wiflied to be 
treated? anfwerjng, " Like a King;'* and Caefai? 
chiding the pilot who was afraid to fet out with 
him in a ft:orm. ** Quid times ? Caelarem vehis;" 
^e good inftances of - this fentimental Sublime. 
Wherever;^ in fome critical and high fituation, we 

3 . behold 
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behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and reiling L e c t. 
upon himfelf ; fuperior to paffion and to fear ; 
animated by fome great principle to the contempt 
of popular opinion, of felfilh intereft, of, dangers, 
or of death j there we are ftruck with a fenfe of the 
Sublime *. 

HiOH virtue is the moft natural and fertile 
fource of this moral Sublimity. However, on 
fome occafions, where Virtue either has no place, 
or is but imperfedly difplayed, yet if extraordinary 
vigour and force of mind be difcovered, we are 
not infenfible to a degree of grandeur in the 
character ; and from the fplendid conqueror, or 
the daring confpirator, wh^m we are far from 



* The Sublime^ in natural an 4 in moral objedks, is brought 
before us in one view, and compared together, in the following 
beautiful paflage of Aken£de's Pleafures of the Imagination : 

Look then abroad through nature ; to the range 

OfplanetSy funs^ and adamantine fpheres^ 

Wheeling, unftiaken, through the void immenfe ; 

And fpeak« O man ! does this capacious (cene. 

With half that kindling majefty, dilate 

Thy ftrong conception, as when Brutus rofe 

Refulgent, from the ftroke of Caefar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, callM aloud 

On TuUy's name, and (hook his crimfon (lee). 

And bade the father of his country hail I 

For lo 1 the tyrant proftrate on the dull ; 

And Rome again is free. — Book I. 

approving. 
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t E c T. approving, we cannot with-hold our admiral 
tion *. 

i HAVE fa6w enumerated a variety of inftances^ 
both in inanimate objefts and in human life, 
where the Sublime appears. In all thefe in- 
ftances the emotion raifed in us i§ of the fame kind, 
although the objefts that produce the emotioji be 
of widely different kinds. A queftion next arifes^ 
whether we are able to, difcover fome one funda- 
mental quality in which all thefe different objeds 
agre^^ and which is the caufe of their producing 

II »■ ■!»■! I , , I , II I ■ . I I I ■ I . 1 ■ - -' .m I I ■ II. 

* Silius Italicus ftudi^d to give an aiiguft idea of Jiannibal, by 
wprf fenting him as furrounded with all his vidlories, ia the place 
of guards. One who had formed a defign of affaflinating him in 
the midft of a feaft. is thus addrefled : 

Fallit te, menfas inter quod credis inermem ; 
Tot bellie quaefita viro, tot caedibus, armat 
Majeftas aeterna ducem. Si admoveris ora 
Cannas, Sc Trebiamante opulos, Trafymenaque Buita 
Et Pauli ftare ingentcm miraberis umbram. 

% 

A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs in a Ffench au* 
thor : ** II fe cache ; mais fa reputation le decouvre : II marche 
** fans fuite & fans equipage ; mais chacun, daps fon efprit, le 
** met fur un char de triomphe. On compte, en le voiant, les 
*' enn^mis qu'il a vaincus, non pas les ferviteurs qui le fuivent* 
" Tout feul qu'il eft, on fe figure, autour de lui, fes vertus, & fea 
♦* vidloires que Paccompagnetit. Mojns il eft fuperbe, plus il 
** devient venerable *' Oraifon funebre de M. de Turenne, par 
M, Flechier. — Both thefe paffages are fplendid, rather than 
fublime. In the firft there is a want of juftnefs in the thought; 
in the fecondy ofiiniplieity in the expreilion. 
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art emotion of the fame nature in our minds ? t e c t. 
-* • " III 

Various hypothefes have been formed concerning 

this ; but, as far as appears to me, hitherto un- 
fetisfaftory. Some have imagined that amplitude 
or great extent, joined with fimpHcity, is either 
immediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality 
of whatever is fublime ; but we have feen that 
amplitude is confined to one fpecies of Sublime 
Objeftsj and cannot, without violent ftraining, 
be applied to them all. The author of " a Phi- 
** lofophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
•* of the 3ublime and Beautiful/* to whom we are 
indebted for feveral ingenious and original thoughts 
upon this fubjeft, propofes a formal theory upon 
this foundation ; That terror is the fource of the 
Sublime, and that no objeds have this chara£ter 
but fuch as produce impreffions of pain and danger. ^ 
It is. indeed true, that many terrible objedts are » 
highly fublime ; and that grandeur does not refufe 
an alliance with the idea of danger. But though 
this 'is very properly illuftrated by the Author 
(many of whofe fentiments on that head I have 
adopted), yet, he feems to ftretch, his theory top far, 
when he reprefents the Sublime as confifBng wholly 
m modes of danger, or of pain. For the proper 
fenfation of Sublimity appears to be diftinguifhable 
from the fenfation of either of thefej and, on* 
jeveral occafions, l;o be entirely feparated from 
them. In many grand objeds, there is no co- 
incidence with terroi* at all ; as in the magnificent 
Jtt*ofpe£l of wide extended plains, and of the ftarry 

firmament ; 
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firmament ; of in the moral difpofitions and fenti« 
ments, which we view with high admiration j, ^nd 
in many painful and terrible objeds alfo, it is clear, 
there is no fort of grandeur. The amputation of 
a limb, or the bite of a fnake, are exceedingly 
terrible ; but are deftitute of all claim whatever to 
Sublimity. I am inclined . to think, that mighty 
force or power, whether accompanied with terror 
or not, whether employed in proteding or in alarm- 
ing us, has a better title than any thing that has yet 
been mentioned, to be the fundamental quality of 
the Sublime j as, after the review which- we have 
taken, Aere does not occur to me any Sublime; 
Objed, into the idea of which, power, ftrength, 
and force, either enter, not direftly, or are not^ at 
leafl, intimately aifociated with the idea, by leading 
our thoughts to fome aftonifhing power, as con- 
cex?ied in the produftion of the objeft. However, 
I do not infift upon this as fufHcient to found a 
general theory j it is enough to have given this view 
of the nature and different kinds of Sublime Objedls j 
by which I hope to have laid a proper foundation 
for difcuffing, with greater accuracy, the Sublime 
in Writing and Compofition. 
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THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. . 

TTaving treated of Grandeur or Sublimity Jn L E C T. 
• ^ external objeds, the way feems now to be 
cleared, for treating, with more advantage, of the 
defcriptibn of fiich objeds ; or, of what is called 
the Sublime in Writing. Though I may appear 
to enter early ori the cbniideration of this fubjedt ; 
yet, as the Sublime is a Species of Writing j^hich 
depends lefs than any other on the artificial em- 
belUibmeHts of rhetoric, it may be examined with 
as much propriety here, as in any fuhfequ^t part 
of the Leftures. 



Many critical' terms have tmfortimately he&ift 
employed, in a fenfe too loofe and vague, none 
more fo than that of the Sublime. Every one 19 
acquainted with the charafter of Caefar*s Com- 
mentstties, and of the ftyle in which they aue writr 
ten ; a ftyle remarks^bly pure, fimple, and elq^ant ; 

VOL. i.^ F but 
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L E c T. but the moft remote from the Sublime, of any of 
the claffical authors. Yet this author has a Ger- 
man critic, Johannes (iulielmus Bergerus, who, 
v^Tote ^no longer ago than the year 1720, pitched 
upon as the perfeft model of the Sublime, and 
has compofed a quarto volume, intitled De natu- 
rali Pulchritudine Orationis ; the exprefs intention 
of which is to ihew, that Caefar's Commentaries 
contain the moft complete exemplification of all 
Loiiginus's rules relating to Sublime Writing. 
This I mention as a ftrong proof of the confufed 
ideas which have prevailed concerning this fubjefl:. 
The true fenfe of Sublime Writing, undoubtedly, 
is fuch a defoription of objefts, or exhibition of 
fentiments, which are in. themfelves of a Sublime 
nature, as fhall give us ftrong impreflions of them. 
But there is another very indefinite, and therefore 
very improper, fenf<&, which has been too often 
put upon it; when it is applied to fignify any 
remarkable and diftiiiguifliing excellency of com- 
pofiti6n ; whether it raife in us the ideas of gran- 
deur, pr thofe of gentfenefs, elegance, or any 
other fort of beauty. In this fenfe Caefar's Coni- 
mentaries may, indeed, be terraed Sublime, and 
' fo may many Sonnets, Paftorals, and Love Ele- 
gies, as well as Homer's Iliad. But this evidently 
confounds the ufe of words ; and marks, no one 
fyecies, or charafter, of compofition whatiever. 

I AM forry to be obliged to obferve, thaf the' 
Sublime is too often, ufed in this laft and improper 

fenfe^ 
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fenlB, by the celebrated critic Longinus, ifi hfe l E c t. 
treatife on this fubjea. He fets cut, indeed, \mh 
defcribing it in it^ juft and proper meaning j as 
foiriething that elevates the mind at>ove itfelf , and 
fills It with high conceptions, and a noble pride* 
But from this vies^ of it he frequently departs; 
and iubftitutes in' the place, of it, whatever, in any 
ftrain df compofitidn, gleafe^ highly. Thus, many 
(jf the paffages which he produces as inftances of 
the Sublime, are merely elegant, without having 
the moft diftant relation to proper Sublimity ; 
witnefs Sappho's famous Ode, on which he def- 
tants at confiderable length. He points out five 
fources of the Sublime. The firft is, Boldneft 
or Grandeur in the Thoughts J the fecond is, the 
Pathetic ; the third, the proper application of 
Figures ; the fourth^ the ufe of Tropes and beau- 
tiful Expreffions ; the fifth, Mufical Strudure and 
Arrangement of Words. This is the plan^ of one 
who was writing a treatife of rhetoric, or of the 
beauties of Writing in general ; not of the Sublime 
in particular. For of thefe^ five heads, only A:he 
two firft have any peculiar relation to the Sub- 
lime; Boldnefs and Grandeur in the Thoughts, 
and, in fome inftances, the Pathetic,, or ftrong, 
exertions of Paffion: the other 'three. Tropes; 
Figures, and Mufical Arrangements, have no more 
relation to the Sublime, than to o];her kinds of 
good Writing; perhaps lefs to the Sublime than 
to any other fpecies whatever ; becaufe it requires 
lels the ailiftfince df ornament. From this it ap* 

F 2 pears. 
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J. £ c T. pears, that clear and precife ideas on this head are 
not to be expeded from that writer. I would not, 
however, be underftood, as if I meant, by this 
cenfure, to reprefent his treatife as of fmall value. 
I know no critic, ancient or modern, that difco* 
vers a more lively relifh of the beauties of fine 
writing, than Longinus ; and he has alfo the merit 
of being himfelf an excellent, and, in feveral paf- 
fages, a truly Sublime, writer. But, as his work^ 
has been , generally confidered as a ftandard on 
Ats fubje^, it was incumb«it on me to give my opi- 
nion concerning the benefit to be derived from it. 
It deferves to b^ confulted, not fo much for diftindl 
inftruftion concerning the Sublime, as for excellent 
general ideas concerning beauty in writing. " 

• 
I HETURN now to the proper and natural idea 
of the Sublime in compofitioiu The foundation 
of it muft always be laid iii the nature of the obje£l 
defcribed.. Uiilefs it be fuch an obje£t as, if pre- 
i^jted to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, would 
r.1E{e ideas of that elevating, that awful, and mag- 
nificent kind,, ^hich we call Sublime ; the defcnp- 
tioii, however fitiely drawn, is not entitled to 
come under this clafs. This excludes all objeds 
that txt merely belutiful, gay, or elegant. In the 
inext place, the gbjed muft not only, in itfelf, be 
Sublime, but it muft be fet before us in fuch m 
light as is moil proper to give us a clear and 
f uU impreifion of it ; it ' muft be defcribed with 
ftreQgth, with concifendis, and £u9plidty. Hi^ 

a. depends^ 
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6epe»ds, principally, upon the Kvely impreflk)a l e c t. 
which the poet, or orator, has of the objeft which 
lie exhfcitsj and upon his being deeply affefted, 
and warmed^ . by the Sublime idea which he would 
convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can 
nerer infpire us with any ftrong emotion. Inftances, 
which .are extremely neceflary on this fubjeft, wil! ' 
clearly fliew the import^ce of all the requifites 
which I have juil now mentioned. 

It is, generally fpeaking, among the mod an* 
cieiit author^, that we are to look for the mofl 
(biking inftances of the Sublime. I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and the; 
rude unimproved ftafe of fociety, are peculiarly 
favourable to the flrong epioticms of Sublimity. 
The genius of men is then much turned to admi- 
ndon and ajlonifhment. Meeting with many ob- 
jefts, to them new and ftrange, their imagination 
is kept glowing, and their paifions are often raiikl . 
to the utmoftM They think, and exprels them- 
felves boldly, and without reftraint. In the . pro- 
grefs of fociety, the genius and manners of men 
undergo a change ixiore favoiUrable to iiccuracy, 
Aan to ilrength or Sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred 
Sjcriptures afford us. the higheft inftances of the 
Sublime. The defcriptions of the Deity, in them, 
are wonderfully noble ; lyut firom the grandeur of 
^ objeft, jand the manner of reprefenting k. , 
What a^Ei ^flen^^e^ for inAance^ 4>( ^wful and 

?3^ ^ (ublyxift 
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fiiblime ideas is prefented to us, in that palflage of 
the XVIIIth Pfaiin, wh^re an appearance of th^ 
Almighty is defcribed ? " In piy diftrefs I called 
** upon the Lord ; he heard my yoice oiat of his 
** temple, and my cry came before him. Then 
*' the earth (hobk and trembled ; the foundations 
*^ alfo of the hills were nidved; becaufehe was 
** wroth. He bowed the heavens and came down, 
** and darknefs was under his feet: and he did 
f * ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; yea, he did fly 
^*' upon the wings of jhe wind. He made dark^ 
f * nefs his fecret place ; his pavillion round about 
f ^ him were dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
f ^ fky.'* Here, agreeably to the principles efla- 
bliflied in the laft Lefture, we fee, with what 
propriety and fuccefs the circumflances of darknefs 
and terror are applied for heightening the Sublime, 
So, alfo, the prophet Habakkuk, in a fimilar 
paflage: " He flood, and meafured the earth j he 
'* beheld, and drove afunder the nations. The 
•^ everlaijing mountains were fcattered; the per*- 
** petual hills did bow; his Ways are everlafting, 
*^ The mountains faw thee j and they trembledt 
f^ The overflowing of the water pafled by* The 
** deep uttered his voice and lifted up his hands oq 
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The poted inftance, given by Longinus, fronj 

X Mofes, " God faid, let there be light; and there 

** was light;? is not liable to the cenfure which | 

paffed on fome of his inflances, of being foreign 

to the fubjed. It I^longs to the true 3ublime; 

and 
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and the Sublimity of Jt arifes from the ftrong conr i. e c t. 

ccption it gives, of an exertion of power, pr6« ^* 

ducing its effefl: with the utmoft fpeed and facility. 

A thought of the fame kind is magnificently ariir 

plified in the following paffage of Ifaiah (chapj» xlivt 

H- 27, 28.) z " Thus faith th^ Lord, thy Re- 

*^ deemer, and he that farmed thee from the 

^- womb : I am the Lord that m,ak^|tb all things, 

^' that flyetcheth forth the heavens alojie, that 

" fpreadeth abroad the earth by myfelf — that 

" faith to the deep. Be dry, and I will dry up thy 

^' rivers ; that faith of Cyrus, He is my Ihepherd, 

*' and ftiall perform all my pleafure ; even faying 

" to Jerufaiem, Thou ihalt be built ; an4 to the 

*^ Temple, Thy foundation fliali be laid," There 

is a paiTage in the Pfalms, which deferves to he 

mentioned under this head; " God," fays the 

Pfalmift, " ftilleth the noife of the.feas, the noife 

*' of their waves, and the tumults of the people." 

The joining together two fuch grand objeds, as 

the raging of the wat^s, and the tumults of the 

people, between which there is fb much refem- 

Mance as to form a very natural affociation in the 

fancy, and the reprefenting them both ^s fubjeQ:, 

at one moment, to the command of l^od, produces 

a noble effeft. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by aU. 
critics, has been greatly admired for Sublimity .j 
and he owes much of his grandeur to ths^t native 
^d unafieded fimplicity which chara^terifes his 

F 4 / pismner^ 
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mtta/tr. ^ His defcriptions of hofts engaging } the 
animation, the fire, and rapidity, which he thrown 
into his battles, prefent to every reader of the 
Iliad, frequent inftances of Subfime Writing. His 
introduftion qf the gods, tends often to heighten,^ 
in a high degree, the majefty of his warlike fcenes. 
Hence Longinus beftows fuch high and juft com- 
mediations on that paflage, in the XVth book of 
the Iliad, where Neptune, when preparing to ifiue 
forth into the engagement, is defcribed as ihaking 
the mountains with his fteps, and driving his 
chariot along the ocean. Minerva, arming herielf 
for fight in the Vth book; and Apolk), in the 
XVth, leading on the Trojans, and flafhing terror 
^BiriA his ^gis on the face of the Qreeks j ire fimi*; 
lar inftances of great Sublimity added to the .de^ 
icriptioi;! of battles, by the appearances of thofe 
celeftiai beings. In the !£Xth book, wh^fe all 
the gods take part in the etagagement, according 
as they feverally favour either the Grecians or the 
Trojans, the poet's genius is iignally difplayed^ 
spid the defcription rifes into the moft awful mag-* 
lidficence. All nature is reprefented as in com- 
motion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; N^>* 
tune ftrikes the earth with his Trident ; the fhips, 
the city, and the mountains fliake; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto ftarts from his throne, , 
in dread left the fecrets 6f the inferhal region 
(hooid be laid open to the views of mortals. The 
pa^e k^rthy of being inferted. 
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*flfT» y^fyi Xfaregt}, Xooo'o-oo;' avf J* 'Adnnt^-^ - -^^* 

Ave d A^n; cTE^wdevy I^e/av^ Xai?iXTi 2ro$i«— 

^awnf i* s0fwmn vami^ dfifiv ti Omv ti 

XSAmtq }* i<r(rEioyro ttoJe? ro^uir* Jax« "iSjij, 
£«0El0^y J* vtorcvE^ty aya| evE^, 'Aiiwyfvffy 

'Tftnraf «t^ xTvW; wgra OE*tf i^tJt ^tm6rrw ^, 

Iliad, lao* 47, &c. 
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* But tfrhcn the. powers dcfccnding fwell'cl the fight. 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affpght ; 
Now through the trembling (hores Minerva call8> 
And now fhe thunders from tlie Grecian walls^ 
Mars hov*ring o'er his Troy, his terror fhroude 
In gloomy tempeft's, and a tiight of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine, from lUon's topmofl towers.-'— 

' Above, the Sire of God^ his thunder rolls. 
And peafs on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ftem Neptune (hakes the folid ground> 
The forefts wave^ the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her fummits tremble Ida's wood#» 
^nd from their fources boil her htmdred fioofc^ 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the tofsM navies beat the lieaving main. 
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I. E c T. The Works of Offian fas I have elfewhere 

-IV. • s • I 

(hewn) abound with exaftiple§ t)f the Spbljme. 
The fubjefts of which that author treats, and the 
manner in which he writes, are particularly favour- 
able to itr He poffeffes all the plain and venerable 
Planner of the ancient times. He deals in no fu- 
perflupus or gaudy pmamentsj but throws forth 
his images with ^ ^pid concif^pei^, whicli^nables 
them to ftrifee the mind with the greateft force. 
Among poets of more polifhed times, we are to 
look for the graces of Corre6k writing, for juft pro- 
portion of parts, and ikilfully cop4Uv^^^ Oftrration. 
In the inidft of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable 
themes, the gay ancl the beautiful will appear, unr 
doubtedly, to more advantage. But amidft the 
rude fcenes of natjore and of fociety, fuch as Offian 
defcribes^ amidst rocks, and torrents, and whirl- 
winds, ^d battl^ dwells the Sublime; ai^d na- 
turally affociates itfelf with that grave and folemn 
fpirit which diftinguiihes the author of Fingal. 
** As autumn's dark ftormg pour from two echo^ 
" ing hills, fo toward each other approached the 



Deep in the diCnial region of the dea^, 
Th' infernial monarch rear'd his horrid head. 
Leapt from his throne^ }eft Neptune's arms fhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day ; 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes^^ 
Abhorc'd by men and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 
Such wars th' immortals w^ge ; fuch horrors rend 
The world's vaft coQcave, when the Gods contend. 

Pope. 

.heroes. 
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fi heroes. As two dark ftreams from high rocks l e c t. 
*^ meet and mix, and roar on the plain: loud, 
i f^ rough, and dark, in battle, met Lpchlin ^nd 
?' Inisfail ; chief mixed his ftrokes with chief, a^d 
" m^ with man. Steel clanging founded on 
f' fteel. Helmets are cjeft on high ; blood burfts, 
^^ and fmokes around. As the troubled noife of 
, f' the ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the 
I f ^ laft pe^l of the thunder of heaven ; fuch is the 
r ?' noife of battle. The groan of the people 
." fpread over the hills. It was Uke the thunder 
" of night, when the cloud burfts on Coiia, and a 
t^ thoufand ghofts ihriek at once on the hollow 
" wftid." Never were images of more awful Sub- 
limity employed to heighten the terror of battle. 

I HAVE produced thefe inftances, in order to 
demonftrate that concifenefs and fimplicity are 
effential to Sublime Writing. Simplicity, I place 
in oppofition to ftudied and profufe ornament; 
and concifenefs, to fuperfluous expreffion. The 
reafon why a defeft, either in concifenefs or fimpli- 
city, is hurtful in a peculiar manner to t^e Soib- 
lime, *L ihall endeavour to explain. The emotion 
occafioned in the" itiind by fome great or noble ob- 
jeS, raifes it confiderably above its ordinary pitch. 
A fort of ^nthufiafm is produced, extremely agree- 
able while it lafts ; but from which the mind is 
tending eydry itioment to fall down intp its or- 
dinary fituation. Now*, when an • author has 
prought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
^te, if Ke multiplies words unneceffarily, if he 

decks 
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decks the'fablime ebjeS which he prefents to tis, 
round and round, with glittering ornaments ; nay, 
if he throws in any one decoration that finks in the 
leaft below the capital image^ that moment he 
alters the key ; he relaxes the tenfion of the mind ; 
the ftrength of the feeling is emafculated; the 
Beautiful may remain, but the Sublime is gone.— - 
When Julius Casfar faid to the Pilot who was 
afraid to put to fea with him in a norm, " Quid 
** times? Caefarem vehis j" we are ftruck with the 
daring magnaniraity of 'one relying with fuch-con- 
iidence on his eaufe and his fortune. Thefe few 
words convey every thing neceffary to give us the 
impreffion full. Lucan refolved to amplify and 
adorn the thought. Obferve how, every time he 
twifts it round, it departs farther from the Sub^e, 
till it end at lafl; in tumid declamation. 

Sperne minas, inquit, pelagi, Tcntoque furenti 
Trade finum : Italiam, fi, coelo audtore^ recufas» * 
Mcy pete. Spla tibi caufa hxe eft juila timocis 
Vi6iorem ndn nofTe tuum ; quern numina nunquamt 
Dellituunt ; de quo male tunc Fortuna meretur 
Cum poll vota venit. Medias perrumpe proceUai 
. Tutela fecure^eS. Coeli ifte fretique 
Non puppis Boftrse labor eft. 'Hanc Csefare preflam 
A fiudlu defendtt onus ; nam proderit undis 
Ifte ratia :— Quid tanta ft rage paratur 
Ighoras ? quacrit pelagi cceliqUe tumultu 
Quid pracftct fortuna mihi * . Ph a r s / V. 57S. 

Ob 



* But Caefar ftill fuperior to diftreft, 
Tearlefs, and confident ^of fure fuccef«, 
Thus to the pilot loud ;• ■ T he Teas deipife. 
And the vain threat'ning of^hc coify ikif » ; 
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On account of the great importance of fihipli- l e c t. 
fitj and condfenefs, I conceive rhymes in Englifh 
verfe, to be, 8^ not inconfiftent with the Sublime, 
at leaft very unfavourable to it. The conftrained 
elegance of this kiiid of verfe, and ftudied fmooth- 
nefs of the founds, anfwering regularly to each 
other at the end of the line, though they be quite 
coniiftent with gentle emotions, yet weaken the 
native force of Sublimity ; befides, that the fuper- 
fluous words which the poet is often obliged to 
introduce, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend far- 
ther to enfeeble it. Homer's defcription of the 
nod of Jupiter, as fhakihg the heavens. Has been 
admired in all ages, as highly Sublime. Literally 
tnmflated, it runs thus : *• He fpoke, and bending 
*■ ■ .. ■ ■ " - ■* ■■ ' ■ I ■ < 

Though Gods deny thee yon Aufonian ftnnd^ 

Yet go, I charge you, go» at my command. 

Thy ignorance alone can caufe thy fears. 

Thou know'ft not what a freight thy veffel hears { 

Thou know'ft not I am he to whom ''tis given* 

Never to want the care of watchful heaven. 

Ohedient fortune waits my humble thrtill. 

And, always ready, comes before I call. 

Let winds, and feas, loud wars at freedom wage^ 

And wade upon themfelves their empty rage ; 

A ftronger, mightier Daemon is thy friend. 

Thou, and thy bark, on Caefar's fate depend. 

Thou ftand'ft amaz'd to view this dreadftd' fcene. 

And wonder'ft what the Gods^ and Fort«me4Bean ; 

3ut artfully their bounties thus tfa^ ndfe, i 

-And from my danger arrogate new praife : 

Amidft the fears of death they bid me live. 

And (till enhance what they are fure to givt. .Rowb. 
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" his fable brows, gave the awful nod; while hdl 
" fhook the celeftial locks of his immortal heacJ,' 
*' all Olympus was fhakeix;" Mr. Pope tranflateS 
it thus : 

I 

He fpoke : and awful bends his fable brows, 
Shakes his anlbroiial curls, and gives the noa, 
The ftamp of fate, and fanftion of a God. 
High heaven with trembling the dread fignal toofc^ 
And all Olympus %o its centre (hook. 

Th£ image is fpread out, and ^attempted to b^ 
beautified ; but it is, in truth^ weakened. The 
third line — " The ftamp of fate, and fanftion of 
^* a God," is merely ex^pletive ; and introduced 
for no other reafon but to fill up the rhyme; for 
it interrupts the defcription, and clogs the image. 
For the fame reafon, out of mere compliance with 
the rhyme, Jupiter is reprefented as Ihaking his 
locks before he gives the nod ; — ^* Shakes his am- 
*' brofial curls, and gives ^ the nod/* which is 
trifling, and without meaning. Whereas, in 4:he 
original, the hair of his head fhaken, is th^ effect 
of his nod, and makes a happy pifturefque circum- 
ftance in the defcription *. 

The boldnefs, freedom^ and variety of our blank 
verfe, is infinitely more favourable than rhyme, to 
all kinds of Sublime poetry. The fulleft proof 
of this is afforded by Milton ; an author whofe 
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• See Webb^ on the Beauties of Poetry. 

geniis 
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genius led him eminently to the Sublime. The L e c t. 
whole firft and fecond books of Paradife loft, are 
continued inftances of it. Take only for an ex- 
ample, the following noted defcription of Satan, 
after his fall, appearing at the head of the infernal 
hofts : 

f H^, above the reft, ' 

In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, i 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 
Lefs than archangel ruined ; and the excefs 
Of glory obfcured r As when the fun, new rifen. 
Looks through the horizontal mifty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Peiplexes monarchs. Darkened fo, yet (hone 
Above them all, th' ^rchangel.— • 

Here concur a variety of fourccs of. the Sublime ; 
the principal objeft eminently great ; a high fuper 
rior nature, fallen indeed, but ereftingitfelf againft 
diftrefs; the grandeur of the principal objed 
heightened, by aflbciating it with fo noble ^i ide^ 
as that of the fun fuffering to eclipfe ; this pidur^ 
fhaded with all thofe images of change and trouble^ 
of darknefs and terror, which coincide fo finely 
with the Sublime emotion j and the whole expreffed 
in a ftyle and verfification, eafy, natural, and fimple, 
but magnificent. r 

I HAVE fpokeii of fimplicity and cbncifqnefs as 
dftntiai to Sublime Writing. In my general de- 

I fcription 
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LB<:*F. ifcnpti6n of it, I mentioned Strength, as another 
neceflkry requifite.^ The Strength of defcription 
arifes, m a great nieafure, from a fimple concife- 
nefs 9 but, it fuppofes alfo fomething more 5 namely, 
a proper choice of circumftances -in the defcription^ 
to as to exhibit the objedt in its full and nioft 
flriking point of view. For every objeft hasr 
feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by whi^h it may be pre- 
fented to us, according to the circumftances with 
which we furround it ; and it will aj^ear eminently 
Sublime, or not, in proportion as all thde cir- 
cumftances ar^ happily chofen^ and of a Sublime 
kind. Here lies the great art of the writer ; and _ 
indeed, the great difficulty of Sublime defcription, 

. If the defcription be too general, and diverted of 
circumftances, the objeft appears in a faint light ; 
it makes a feeble impreffion, or no imp^effion at 
all, on the reader. At the fame time, if any 

/trivial or improper circumftances ^e mingled, the 
whole is degraded. 

, ^ A Storm or tempeft, for inftance, is a Sublime 
oBje^ in nature. But, to render it Sublime in 
ilefcnption, it is not enough, either to give us 
mere general expreffions concerning the violence 
of the tempeft, or to defcribe its common vulgar 
^eds, in overthrowing trees and houfes. It muft 
be .painted with fuch circumftances as fill the mind 
with great and awfiil ideas. This is very happily 
done by Virgil, in the following paffage : 

' ipfe 
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I 

ipte Pater^ medil- nimbprUin in no€te^ corufcl 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 
. Terra tremit ; f ugere ferse ^ et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ftravit pavdr : Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, ^ut Rhqdojpen, aut alta (j'eraunia tele 
Dejicit * / ft - ■ - Gedrg. L 

Every drcumftahce in this noble ddtriptipn is th6 
production oF an imagination heated and ^ftonifhed 
with the grandeur of the objefl:. Ir there be any 
defeft, it is in the words immediately following 
thofe 1 hav^ quoted ; '' Ingeminant AiiftVi, et 
" denfiflimusN imber ; where the tranlitiph is 
"made too haftily, I am afraid, ffoni the preciedin^ 
Aiblime images, to a thick fliower, and the blow- 
mg of the fouth wind ; and fhews how diffitult it 
frequently is, to defeend with grace, without fe^ni- 
ingtofalU . 

• • ■ < . a. 

' ♦The Father oJFthe (Sods kis glory- (hrtiuasi " • 

Involved in tempefts, ind ei night of clouds i 
And fTt>tiv the middle darknefs flafhingouti 
Ey fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Her entrails tremble, aiid her mountains nod^ • 
And 9yin? be^s in forefts feek abode. 
Deep hdrror frizes every human breaft ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their &ard oottfeft ; 
. While he, froin high, his rolling thunder throW8> 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 
The rocks are from theii- old foundations reht $ 
The winds redouble^ and the rains augment. l)ft!rsEk, 

vol. L o • Thb 
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Thb Ugh impoitatice of tlie irule ytAMi I ha»€ 
been now giving concerning the proper t^oiceof 
circumftances, when defcription is 'meaitt to 'be 
Sublime^ feems to me not to have been fuiBci- 
ently ^tended to. It has, however, fucli a found- 
ation in nature, as renders the leaft deflexion from 
h fatal. When a writer is aiming at the Beautiful 
^nly, his defcriptions may have improprieties in 
0iem, and yet be beautiful ftill. Some trivial, or 
ihisjudged circumdances can be overlooked by the 
feader; they make only the difference of more OJT 
lefs } the gay^ or pleafing emotion, which he has 
raifed, fub^ife ftill. But th^ cafe is quite different 
^th the fublime. There, one trifling circum- 
ftance, one mean idea, is fufEcient to deftrpy the 
whole charm. This is owing to the natiu-e of tfxe 
emotion aimed at by Sublime d'efcription> which 
admits of no mediocrity^ and cannot fubfift in a 
nnddie ftate-; but mufl;-«ther highly &anfp(»t us, 
or, if unfuccefsful . in the execution, leave us 
greatly difguited, and difpleafed. We attempt 
to rife along with the writer; the imaginadon is 
awakened, and put upon {he ftretch ; but it requires 
to* be mpported ; and if, in the midft of its efforts, 
you d^ert it unexpeftedly, down it comes, with a 
painful fhock. When Mikon, in his f battle of 
the angefe, defcribes them as tearing up the hioun- 
taiiis, tod throwing them "at one another'^ 'there 
, are, in his defcription, as IVIr. Addifon has ob« 
^ fenred, no .circumftances but what are. properly 
Sublime : 

Trom 
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Tr^ta their foundations loosening to ^n<l firOj 
The/ pluck the feated hills, ^th all their lo^d^ 
Rocks^ waters, woods ; and by the Shaggy tops 
Vpliftin^, bore them in their hands. ■ 

Whereas CUudian, in a fragment upon the wars 
of the giants^ has contrived to render, this idea of 
tiheir tluiomng the mountains, which is in itfelf fo 
grand, burlefque and ridiculous; by this 0ngle 
^cumibmce, of one of his giants with theinoun- 
tm Ida upon his flioiilders, and a river, which 
fowed from th;e mountain running down a^on^ 
the giant's ba^ki as he held it up in that pofture. 
There is a defcription too in Virgil, which, I .thin)^^^ 
i$. cenfurable, though inore flighdy, in this:refpe£^. 
{t,b that of *th? burning mountain Mtuz ; a fubjej$ 
j^otainly very proper to be worked up by a po€)t 
Muo a Sub.Ume defcription : 

^Hoxrificis juxta tonat ^tna minis. 

tnterdumque atram prorumpit ad xthera nubem ; 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla ; 
Attoliitque globos flanimarum, & fidera lambit. 
Interdum fcopluos, avuUaque vifcera montis 
Erigit eru£bans, liquefa£kaque faxe fub autas 
Cum.gemitu glomer^t fundoque exxftuat imo *. 

JEn»III. 57i» 

, Here, 
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* The portcipacaoa«». aadfecure from wiady^ 
Ii* tO' the^&ot of thundering ^Stna join'dtf 
By turas si pitthy cloud (he rolls on hii;^* 
{By turns, hot embersLfkofn h^rentmlS'.Ay^ 
. AiylifaXgi ;{i£rV¥?^rfiin^ ^amesr^t %,k ^th( 
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Here, after feveral magnificent images, the Pctet 
concludes with perfonifying the mountain under 
this figure, " eruftans vifcera, cum ^emitu^*'^ 
belching up its bowels with-a groan ; which, by 
likening the mountain to a fick, or drunk perfon, . 
degrades the* majefty of the defcription. It' is to 
ho purpofe to tell us, that the poet here alludes to 
the fable of the giant Enceladiis lying under 
Mount -^tna ; and that he fuppofes his motions 
and t offings to have occafioned the fiery eruptions. 
He intended the defcription of a Sublime objefl: ; 
and the natural ideas raifed by a burning mountain, 
^re infinitely more lofty, than the belchings of any 
giant, how huge' foever. The debafing efFeft of 
the idea which is here prefented, will appear in a 
ftronger light, by feeing what figure it makes in a 
poem of Sir Richard Blackmore*s, who, through a 
monftrous perverfity of tafte, had chofen this for 
the capital circumftance in his defcription,' and 
thereby (as'Dr* Arbuthnot humoroufly obferves^ 
in his Treatife on the Art of Sinking)L. had repre- 
fented the mountain as in a fit of the cholic, 

^tna, and all the burning mountains, find ' 
Their kindled (lores with inbred ftorms of wind 

Blown 
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Oft from her bowels maffy rocks are thiown, 

And fhi^red by the force, come piece-meal down : 

Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. D.r yd£h« 

. In this tranitatioh of* Dryden's, the debafing circamftaiice to 
* #hich I obje& in the origin^, is, with propriety, omitted. 
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Blown up to rage^^and roaring out complaihji 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain j 
labouring, they caft their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels fpread the ground. 

Such inftances fhew how much the Sublime de- 
pends upon a juft feleftion of circumftances ; and 
vnth how great care every circiimftance muft be 
avoided, which, by borderihg'in the leaft'upon the 
mean, or even upon the gay or the trifling, alters the 
tone of the emotion. 

If It fhall now be inquired, What are the proper 
fources of the Sublime ? My anfwer is, That they 
are to be looked for every where in nature. It is 
not by hunting after tropes, and figures, and rhe- 
torical afliftances, that we can expeft to produce il. 
No : it ftands clear, for the moft part, of thefe la- 
boured refinements of art. It nmft come unfought, 
if it comes at all ; and be the natural oflFspring of a 
ftrong imagination. 

Eft P^us ia nobis ; agitantecalefcimus iUo. 

Wherever z, great a^d awful objeftTs prefented in 
nature, or a very magnanin^ous and exalted affec- 
tion of the buman mind is difplaye4 \, thence, if 
you can catch the impreffion ftrongly, and exhibit 
ij warm and glowing, you inay draw the. Sublime. 
. Thefe are it$ only prop^- fources, |n }udging of 
any ftriking beauty in compofition, whether it is, 
pris not to be referred to t^us clafs, we muil 

Gi 3 attend 
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L E c f. attend to tlf6 riaturS of the emotion wKeh it rtHi« ; 
^^' and only, if it be of that elevating, folemn, iAd 
awful kind, which diftinguilhes this feeling, we can 
pronounce it fublime. ' 

* 

From the account which I have given of the 
nature of the Sublime^ it cledrly follows, that it k 
an emotion which can never be long protra&ed, . 
The mind, by no force of g«tiius, can .be kept». 
for any coniiderable time, fo far raifed above its 
common tone ; but will, of courfe, relax into its 
ordinary fituation. Neither ar^ the abilities of any 
human writer iuffident to fumifli a long continu* 
atiori of uninterrupted Sublime ideas. The 4it* 
moil we can exped is, that th?s lire of imaginstfion 
Ihould fometimes fiiaih upon us like lightning from 
heaven, and then difappear. In Homer and 
Milton, this eiFulgence of genius breaks forth 
more frequently, imd with greater luftre than in 
moft authors. Shakefpeare alfo rifes often into the 
true Sublime. But no author whatever is Sublime^ 
throughout. Some, indeed, thare are, who, by a 
ftrength, and dignity in their conceptions, , and a 
current of high ideas that iTuhs through thdi' 
whole compofition, pfeferve the reader's mini| 
always in a tone nearly allied to the SubKnaej 
for which reafon they may, in a limited fe»fay 
riierit the name of coiitinued Sublime writeit f 
and in this clafs^ we nfxay )^ltly place DemoAheneis 
and Plato* 
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Af Ibr "Vh^ is (^aUed dpie SikbUm^%le, it isg, l £ c r. 
for the moft: part/ a very bad one ; ami ha$ zu> 
relation whatever to the real Sublime. Perfons 
y ^apt t-^ iiioa^^ th^t n^tagoificent words, accu« 
imltted epithet$». md d^ certain fweUi^g ]dnd o£ 
esfpr^on^ \>j rKiog above what is ufual or vulgar, . 
cofiytrihtttes to, or even forois, the Sublime. No- 
tbisg cw be more falfe* In aU the initance^ of 
Siiblime , Writings which I have givq]^, nplhing .of- 
i3m kiad spears, ^^ Gk)d iaid. Let there be light^, 
^^and there was light.'' This is ftriking imi4, 
Si)Ukne* But put it into what is commonly calle4 
&e Sfibtime ftyle : " The Sovereign Arbiter of 
" nature, by the potent energy of a fingl^ *J1 "*4? 
*^ commanded the' light to exift ;** and, as Bp^'^Sau 
has well obferved, the ftyle indeed is laifed, but 
die thought is fallen. In genaral, in all good 
writmg, the Sublime lies in the thought, not in 
the words ; and when the thought is truly noble, 
It imll, fqx the nxoH part^ clothe itfelf in n aative 
digflity of language? The Sublime, indeed, ren 
jed$ m^n, low, or trivial e;^preffi9n5 j b^t it is 
^mHy m €»emy to fi^h ^ ^re tur^d* Th<{i 
wm feared of being Sublim^ is to (^ greajt 
thbgs m fe^ aad plain WQrd$. It will b^ fopnd t^ 
bold, withc^t t^c^on, that the moft Sublime 
attAora are die fwpleft in their ftyle j aad whe^eye? - 
JO* find * wjrij^i who aflfe^ a more thw prdinary 
pp«p w4 pa^de of wfKTcfe, aad is ^ways eindea* 
vouring to magnify his fubje£t by epithet^ there 

jToii pay immediately fufpe^, that feeble in fen-* 

&4 , mmtf 
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81 SUBLIMITY lU WRITING. 

h s c T. t^xieftt, he is ftudying^ to fupport luiiif(^ by mere 
exprei&on. 

The feme unfavourable judgment we muft pafr 
en all that laboured apparatus with which fome 
writers introduce a paffage, or defcription, ^hich 
they intend fhall: be Sublime ) ealiing on thei^ 
readers to attend, invoking their mufe, or break- 
ing forth into general, unmeaning exclamations, 
cbnceming the greatnefs, terriblenefs, or majefly 
of the cbjeft, which they are to deferibe. JVIr. 
Addifon, in his Campaign, has fallen into an error 
of this kind, when about to deferibe the bat^ of 



But O \ my Mufe ( ibhzt nvi^hexB wilt thou find 
To fing the furious troops in battle joined i 
Methinks, I hear the drum's tumultuous^ found. 
The vi£lor*s ftiouts, and dying groans, confound ; &c. 

Introduftions of this kmd, are a forced attempt in 
a writer to fpur up hnnfelf, and his reader, when 
he finds bis imagination Begin to flag. ][t is like 
taking artificial fpirits in order ta fupply the want 
of fuch as are natural. By this obfervation, how- 
ever, I do^ not mean to pafs a general cenfiire on 
Mr. Addifon's Campaign, which, in feveral places, 
is far from wantingv merit j and, m particular, the 
noted comparifon of his hero to the angel who 
rides in the whirlwind and direds the ftorm, is a 
truly Sublime image, " ' - ^ 
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SUBLIMfry IN WRITING. S9 

The faults oppofite to the Sublime are chi^y l e c t, 
two ; the Frigid, and the Bombaft. , The Frigid 
confifts, in degrading an ^objed, or fentiment, 
wbich is fut}lime in itfelf, by. our mean conception 
of it ; ov by our weak, low, and chiidiih defcription 
of it. This betrays entire abfence, or at leaft 
great poverty of genius. Of this there ^are 
abundance of examples, and thefe commented 
upon with much humour, in the treatife on the 
Art of Siakiqg in Dean Swift's works ; the in- 
fiances takei;i chiefly irbm S.ir Richard Qlackmore. 
One of thefe, I had occalion already to give, in 
relation to Mount ^txia, and it were needlefs to 
produce any more. The Bombaft lies, in forcing 
an ordinary or trivial objed out of jts rank, and 
endeavouring to raife it into the Sublime ; or, 1131 
attempting to exalt a Sublime objed beyond all 
natural and reafonable bounds. Into this error^ 
which is but tpo common, writers of genius may 
fometimes fall, by unluckily lofmg fight of the true 
point of the Sublime. This is. alfo called Fufti^n, 
or Rant, Shakefpeare, a great but incorreft ge- 
nius, is not unexceptionable here, Dryden and 
Lee, in their tragedies, abound with it. 

Thus far of the Sublime; of which I have 
Seated fully, becaufe it is fo capital an ^ycellency 
in fine writing, and becaufe clear and precife ideas 
on this head are, as far as I know, uot to be met 
vith in critical writers. 

Before 
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obfeFvatioA wt^b I cfcufe ta imke ^ this dme ; I 
ihall make it once for ulf, and ho{)e h wtU he altera 
wards remembered. Ris with ref|)ei& tx> tine m* 
ftances of faults^ or ratheK Ucmiftes and imper*- 
fefkiona, whiet^5 as I have done in this Le^jture, I 
fiiall hereafter conitinue to take, when I cm^ ftoxi) 
writers of reputatioii. I have not the teaft inien^ 
tSem thereby to difparage their charafter in the ge- 
neral. I ifhall have other occafiems c^ doing equal 
jtiftice to their beauties^ But it is no refie^Hoa Gt% 
any human perfonhance, that it is noC abfoluteiy 
perfeft. The talk would be much eafier for me, 
to colle<^ inftances of faults from bad writers. But 
they would draw no attention^ when quoted froai 
books which nobody reads. An4 I conceive^ that 
the method w;hich I follow, will contribute more to 
make the bed authefrs be read with ple^ixre, . when 
one properly diftingmftes their beduties from, their 
faults ; and is led to imitate and admire only wfaa| 
js worthy of knitatiofi sad ^dmratio^i 
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LECTURE V. 



BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASURES 

OF TASTE, 

A s'SubKinity conftitutes a particular charaSer of l e c t 

compofition, and fonns one of the higheft ^* 
excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was 
proper to treat of it at fome len|;th. It will not be 
neceffaiy to difcufs fo particularly all the other* 
pleafures' that arife .from Tafte, as fome of them 
have lefs relation to our main fubje£t. On Beauty 
only I fliall make feveral obferVations, both as the 
fubjed is curious, and as it tends to improve Tafte, 
and to difcover the foundation of feveral of the 

# 

gnures of defcription and of poetry *. 

Beautv, tiext to SubUiftitf, affords, beyond 
fcnbt, the higheft pleafure td the imagination. 



*&eHiitehinfonU Inqviiy.iionoemiiig Beimtyand Virtue.**^ 
pttard on Tafte* ctuip. iii.-^tnquiry into the Origin of the 
I^ of th^ Sublime and Beautiful. — Elements of Criticifm^ 
dttp. iii.-.Sp6dat6r, vol. vi.— Effay on tite Heafures <rf Tafte, 

I The 
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9» , BEAUTY. 

I, E^ T.^ i]ii^ emotion which it raifes, is very difUnguiftiable 
from that of Sublimity. It is of a calmer kind ; 
more gentle and foothing j does not elevate the 
mind fo much, but produces an agreeable ferenity. 
Sublimity raifes a feeling, too violent, as I fhewed, • 
to be lafting ; the pleafure arifmg from Beauty 
admits of longer continuance. It extends alfo to 
a much greater variety of objeds than SablimitjL; 
to a variety indeed fo great, that the feelings 
which Beautiful objefts produce, differ confix 
derably, not in degree only, but alfo in kind, 
from one another. Hence, no word in the lan- 
guage is ufed in a more vague fignification than 
Beauty. It is applied to almoft every external 
objefl: that pleafes the eye, or the ear ; to a great 
number of the graces of writing ; to many difl 
pofitions of the mind; nay, to feveral objeSs of 
mere abftra£l fcience. /We talk currently of a 
beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; a 
beautiful charaderj ai;id a beautiful theorem jp, 
mathematics, 

^ Hence we m^iy eafily perceive, that,, among fo 
great a variety of objefts, to find out fome one 
quality in which they all agree, and which is the 
foundation of that agreeable -fenfetion they all nui^ 
piuft be a very difficult, if not, more probably, a 
vain attempt. ObjeSs, denominated Beautiful, 
are fo different, a$ to pleafe, not in virtue of any 
one quality common to them all, but by means oiF 
Several different principles in human, mature. The 

agreeably 



I 

iglreeable emotioh which they all raife, is fomewhat i> e 1:: t. 
of the fame nature ; • and, therefore, has the com- 
mon name of Beauty given to it j but it is raifed 
by different caufes. 

9 
9 

s 

Hypotheses, however, have been framed- by 
mgenious men, for affigning the fundamental 
quality' of Beauty in all objefts. In particular,* 
Uniformity amidft Variety, has been inlifted oh as 
this fundamental quality. For the Beauty of many 
figures, I admit that this accounts in a fatisfaftory 
manner. But when w6 endeavour to apply this 
principle to Beautiful objefts of feme other kind> 
as to Colour, for inftance^ or Motion, we (hall 
foon find that it has'noblace. iAnd even in ex- 
temal figured objefts, it does not hold that their 
Beauty is in proportion to their mixture of Variety 
with Uniformity ; feeing many pleafe us as highly 
beautiful, which have almoft no variety at all; 
^d others, which are various to a degree of in- 
tricacy. Laying fyfteriis of this kind^ therefore, 
afide, what I now firopofe is, to give an enume- 
rarion of feveral of thofe clafles of objefts m 

which Beauty moft remarkably appears ; and to 

point out, as far as I can, the feparate principles of 

Beiuty in each of them. 

Colour affords, perhaps, the fimpleft inftance 
of Beauty, and. therefore the fitt^ft tQ begin with. 
Here, neither Variety, nor Uniformity, nor any 
other principle that I know, can be affigned, as 

a the 
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L B c T. ^ founydiation of Beauty. We can refer k to joo 

other caiife but the ibxLdure of the eye, which d& 

temwes us to receive certain modifications of the 

rays of light with more pleafure than others, i^nd 

we fee accordingly, that, as the organ of fenfation 

^ariqs in diflEerent .porfons, they have their diSkient 

fevourite cplours. It is probable, that aiTociation 

of ideas ba^ influence^ in fome cajfes, on the plea- 

iUre which we receive from colours. iGhceenj-fdr 

uxflancey may appear more beautiful, by beiqg 

^nne^ed in our ideas with rural profpe^an^ 

fq^es } white, with innocence ; blue, with the kr 

jpenity of the iky. Independettt of aflppiations of 

jthis kind, all that w^ can farther pbferv'e co^Ge^V' 

ing colours is, that thofe chofen fqr 9eauty are^ 

•generally, delicate, rather than glaring. Such ^^ 

*thofe paintings with which Nature hath ornament^ 

fome ofrher w«irks, and which art ftriv^inv^l^ 

inpL^tate i as the feathers of feveral kiil^ds' of bird^ 

the leaves of^ flow:ers, and the line variation of 

.colours epchi^ited by the fky at the rifing and letting. 

.c)^tb^;fm« 'thefe prefent to us tl^e higheft i?* 

rikances qf the 3eaiity of colouring ^ an4 ha^e ac- 

,s?ordingly been the £ivouri)te fubjeiStS/ .of poeti^j 

']d6fcrij>tion in all countries. 

From Colour we proceed to Figure, which; 
•opens to jus ibnns of Beauty more cpmple;i>and 
4everiifie4* Regv^larity firft qqqivs to ,be A<rtia^ 
J9H^ a/ource of Beauty. By a regular figure,: j^ 
moant, one iWjuqh we jfje^coive to be eform/sd ac* 
. ' cording 
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eoirSiig to tome certain i^tte, a&d net bft laaiMfmy, l e c t. 
dr Joofe, in the conftru^on of its parts* Thi^ ^• 
a ch-cle^-a fquare, a triangle, or a hexagon, pleafe 
the eye, by their regnlaMty^ as Ix^utifiil figures* 
We muft not, however, conclude, that all figures 
pleafe in proportion to their regularity ; or that 
regularify is tibe fole^ or the chief foundation of 
fieauty in figure. On the contrary, a certain 
graceful variety is fjDund to be a much more power- 
ful principle of Beauty ; and is therefore ftudied a 
great deal more than regularity, in all works ihat 
are defigned merely to pleafe the eye. I am, in- 
deed, kiclined to think, that regularity a|^ears 
%eautiful to us, chiefly, if not oniy^ on account 
of its fuggefting the ideas of fiinefs, propriety, 
aad life, which 'have always a greater conne&ioa 
with orderly and proportioned forms, than wjth 
tbde-whidh appear not conAruded acco^ling to 
any certain rule, ft is clear that Nature, who is 
undoubtedly the inoft graceful artift, bath, in afl 
?ier ornamental works, piirfued variety, vrith an 
^appareiit negleQ: <jf regularity. Cabmets, doors, 
'«id windows, atie inade after a regular fomn, in 
^ cubes and pa^llelograms, with exad proportbn 
' <if parts ; ^id by beiAg fo formed they -pleaf» 
•die eye.: for this good reafon, that, being woifcs 
•ofufe, they are, by fttch figures, the better ^fuited 
"to the «nds for which they wefe defigned. But 
-plants, fldwers and lea^res a^ full of variety and 
tdiverfity. A ftraight canal is an infipid- figure, k\ 
conpAiiSEmof the^seanders of rivers^ Cones, and 

pyramids 
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L E c T.- pytataids are biKiutiful; but trees growhigan theii^ 
/^ ns^tijrial ^Jdaefs^ are mfinjit^y more beamifultlfaa. 
whoi trimmed. into pyramids and coae^, Tha. 
ajartraenta. of .a.houfe- muft be regular in their 
dilpofitioa, for the convenieacy of its inhabitants j . 
but a gard^, .which is^defignfed merely for beauty, 
would be exceedingly difgufting, if it had as much 
uniformity and order in its, parts as a dwelling* 

• ... 

Mr. Hooarth, in hi& Anal)ffis of B^u^yj' he^ 
obfeCTedV thijt .figures bovmded by xiurve? lines afe^ 
in gmeral,; miore .beautiful tfc^ bpvUtded by 

» ftraigh^. lines: and angles.^ He pit^hep Upcxn tvirf 
lines, onwhi^l^j according to, him, the Beauty of 
figure ^principally depends i and, he has. illuftratg^ < 
and fupportii^ his^ dodrine^ by a furprifing. numl^. 
©f iaftaneg^ The one is th#:; Waving^ I^in^y , or ,a. 
cvucve bgndt^g backwurda aiid*foi:ward§,.$jma^l^ 
in. the/onp of the. letter S. This.be caUs. the lAxie^ 
of ft^iity J: and iho^ hqw often it.is, fa^i^d^ Jjx^ 
ih^ls^ flp w^r^y and fiuch other prnamental wprks oi, . 
n^iixej. as is .epngnc^ alio in. thfi figyire^^d^gxie^ct 
l)y;painters: ^d fculptqrg, for the purpofe of d^^^obs^. 

^:^li)n. / X^e-o^er Jine,- which he c?Jls ihg Lia^ , 
of- Grace, is; the former ..waving cvirye, twiil^l^ 
roBftd, fQme folid b^dy. . The curling ^oxjai o£^;sk^ 
comtnpn jjck is qn^ of the inftances-he givi^ 
of iff > Twitted piUarsi^ and _ twitted . horns, . .al£b 
exhibit it. In all the inttances which he mentio^;)^, , 
Varjiety pjainlj^ sfpesji? 4q. p^ & wateri^ a fxiBLr* ., 

„ cipi^ 



BEAUTY. . ^ 

dple of Beattty that he feems not to err much when l £ c t. 

he defines the art of drawing pleating forms, to be 

fie art of varying well. For the cnnre line, fo much 

the favourite of painters, derive, according to him 

its chief advantage, from its perpetual bending and 

variation from the ftiff regularity of the ftraight 

fine. 

Motion famiihes another fource df Beauty^ 

iiiftind from figure. Motion of itfelf b pleafing $ 

and bodies in motion are, ^^ ceteris paribus,'^ 

piiefeiTed to tbofe in refL It is, however, only 

gende motion that belongs to the Beautiful ; for^ 

when it is veryTwift or very forcible, fuch as that 

of a torrent, it partakes of the Sublime. Tbm 

modon of a bird gliding through the air is ex* 

iremely beautiful ; the fwiftnefs with which light; 

mg darts through -the heavens is mignifipeifc 

and aftbnifhing. And here it is proper to obfefve^ 

that the fenfadon$ of Sublime and Bautiful art 

I not always diitinguiihed by very diftant boundaries ^ 

I but are capable in fev^sral infbuices, of approach* 

ag towai*ds each other. Thus, a fmooth runQiQ||p 

ftream is one of the moil beautiful qbje&s in nai* 

tore : as it fwelis gradually into a great river, tht 

Beautiful, by degrees, is loft in the Sublime. A 

yomi^ tree is a beautiful objed ; a fpreading andbcip 

oak, IS a venerable and a grand one. The calts^ 

vA of a fine morning is beauttful ; the umvexfai 

liilbefs of tl:^ evening is highly fubUme. But tp 

mora to the Beauty of motion^ il w^U be fiaAimit 

vou u . H , I thinky 



ft BEAUTY* 

L £ c T. I thinks tahold vetj generally, that motiod in a 

ftraight ttae is'not fo beautiful as in an undulatiz^ 

wsring' diredioa ; and motion upwards is, com* 

monly too, more agreeable than motion dawnwtirds. 

' The eafy curling motion of flame and iihoke may. 

be tuftaAced, as an objed: fingutarly agreeable ; aad^ 

here Mr. Hogarth's waving line recurs upon ui aa 

^ principle of Beauty. That artift obferves, very 

ing^oufIy> that alt the conrnton and neceffiry 

motbns for die bufinefs x)f life are performed bf: 

men 'in ftraight ox* pl^* lin^ ; but; that aU the 

graceful and ornamental movement&i are made kn 

vacving lines ; an obferration Mt uttW!orthy of beifig 

slt^ded to^ by all Who ftudy the grace of geftore 

and aftion. ' 

Thot^gh Colour, Figure^ and: Motion, be fe^ 
ftnte principles of Beiuty 5 yet in many beau-; 
tiful obje&s they all meet, ahd thereby render the 
Beauty both greater and more complex. Thu^ 
in flowers, trees, animals, we are entertain^ at 
eiice with ike delicacy of the tx)ldurj| with thi^ 
|ractfubief& nf the figure, and fomedmea Sfkk iMk 
iehe motion of the cbpA. : Although e»:h of ihek 
produce a feparace s^reeabfe fen&tiony yet they 
Aeo£ filth a fimilar n4tore^ ^s teaifily to mix and 
Hend in one general perception of Beseuty, wludi 
we aficribe to tfafe^de objed asritaoaiife^: for Beaft' 
tf is always conceived by u» as fomethtlig rofi<fcig 
in Ate obje& which r^ifes the |rfea&nt fenfation ; 1 
SMud ^ryvwiupb. jdwelk upsmy: aad inveftsit 
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Perhaps the ickA complete aflemblagte of b^saiti^l l £ c t. 
ab}^ that ctin ixny whare b^ found, is prefetited 
by a rkb natmal landfcape, whet* e th^e is d: fuf* 
fidcfit vari^ of ot^^ds : fidds ih v^du^ey feat* 
ter^ trees and fiowem^ running water^ and animals 
giadng. If to thefe be joined fome of ^e pro^' 
dudxons of art which (ml fuch ^ fcene^ a^ a bridged 
with arches over a river> fmoke riling from cottages 
in tte midft of tr^es, and t&e diftant view <^ a 
&6 building feen by the rifing fun ; w^ then enjoys 
ia the b%heft perfedion, that gay^ cheerful^ and 
fJacid &B&tiodi whidh tlmraj£i^rifes Beauty* To 
km an eye and a tafte formed fw catching 
the peculiar beauties, of fuch fcene& • as thefe^ 
k a nece&ry r^uofite fcrail who attempt poetical 
^crq>tbn. 
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The Beauty of the huiiian countenance Is moi^ 
eomptex than* a«ty that we have yet con&dei^j It 
kdudes the Beauty of colour, arifing from the 
deicate fhades of the complexlcm j and the B^ut|^ 
of figure, aiiiing from the line^ which form tfa^ 
diiemit feature&of the face. But the chief Beauty 
it the eountenatce depends upon a myfterious 
oqireffiony trhfch it conveys of the quaj&ies of th^ 
nM ; of good feddfe, or gcbd htnnc^ur } of fpright- 
lme(s, candour, benevolence, feniibility, or trther 
aauable difpofitions. How it comes to pafs, that. 
^ certtainr conformation of feaim^ is conneiQid in 
€ur idea with certain moral quaKfies ; whether we 
tte taught ,by ini^d, of by eacperi^ioe> to foini 
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this coiaiitGdony and to r^d th^ mmd in the coun« 
tenance; belongs not to us now to inquire, Aor is 
indeed eafy to refolve. The h& is certain^ and 
acknowledged) that what gives the human, cpun* 
tenance its moft diftinguiibing Be^ty» is what k 
called ij^ expreffion ; or an image, which it is C0D?< 
ceived tp fliew of intertud moral difpofitions. 

This leads us to obferve, that there are certaia 
qualities of the jnind, which, whether ezpreffed in 
the cQunten^ce^ or by words, or by a&ions, always 
raife in us a feeling fisular to that of Beauty. Thm 
are two gisat clafles pf moral qualities ; one is oC 
the high and the great virtiies, which require extra- 
ordinary efforts^ and .tiim.iq>oa dangers and iiufi 
ferings J as heroifm, magnanimity, contempt of 
pleafures, and contempt of death. Thefe, as I have 
obforved in a former LcSure, excite in the, fpec- 
' tatorian emotion of Sublimity and Gtrandeur. The 
£>ther clafs is generally of thefocial virtues, M 
iuch as are of a fofter and gentler kind ;. as com- 
panion, mildnefs, friendfliip, and generofity. . Thefe 
raife in the beholder a fenfation. of pleafure, forouch 
akin to that produced by beautiful external ob]e% 
that, though of a more dignified nature, itmayi 
without impropriety, be claffed under th^ few 
head* 



AsP£ci£)5 of Beauty, diftind from any I havfi 
:yet>fnentiimed, arifes from defign, or art;,pr,.io 

other wpi3d£> from the percqptian of me3ns.b<wg 

. ' adapted 



BEAUTY. «t 

adapted to iaih end ; or the parts of any thing being ^^ ^^ t. 
WdJ fitted to anfwer the defign of ' the whole. 
When in confidering the ftrufture of a tree, or a 
plant, we obferve how all the parts, the roots, the 
ftem, the bark, and the leaves, are fuited to the 
growth and nutriment of the whole ; much more 
when we furvey all the parts and members of 
a living animal ; or when we examine any of the 
curious works' of art j fuch as a clock,' a fliip, or 
any nice machine ; the pleafure which we have in 
the furvey, is wholly founded on this fenfe of 
Beauty. It is altogether different from the percep- 
tion of Beauty produced by colour, figure, variety, 
or any of the caufes formerly mentioned. When 
I look at a watch, for inftance, the cafe of it, if 
finely engraved, and of curious workmanfliip, 
ftrikes me as Beautiful in the former fenfe ; bright 
colour, exquifite polifh, figures finely raifed and 
I turned. But when I examine the fpring and the 
I wheels, and praife the beauty of the internal 
j machmery ; my pleafure then arifes wholly from 
I the view of that admirable art with which fo many 
various and complicated parts are made to unite for 
one purpofe. 

This fenfe of Beauty, in fitnefs aiid defign, has 
an extenfive influence over many^ of our ideas. It 
is the foundation of the Beauty which we difcover 
in the proportion of doors, Windows, arches,', pil- 
lar^ and aU the orders of archltefture.^^ Let the 
cinaments of a building be ever fo fine and elegant 
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h E c T. m themfelves, yet if they interfere vnOi this fenfe 

,'^ '„ ,_ ^ of fitnefs and defign^ they lofe their Beauty^ and 

hurt the eye like difagreeable objeds. Twilled 

columns, for inl]:ance, are undoubtedly ornamental ; 

but as th^y have an appearance of weaknefs, they 

. always difpleafe when they are made ufe of to 

fupport any part of a building that is maffy, and 

that feems to require a more fubftantial prop. We 

cannot look upon any work whatever, without 

being led, by a natural aflbciation of ideas, to think 

of its end and defign, and of courfe to examine 

the propriety of its partSj in relation to this defign 

and end. When thdr propriety is clearly difcemed, 

the works feems always to have fome Beauty ; but 

^hen there is a total want of propriety, it never' 

fails of appearing deformed. Our fenfe of fitnefe 

and defign, therefore, is fo powerful, and holds fo 

high a rank among our preceptions, as to regulate, 

in a great meafure, our other ideas of Beauty : 

an observation which I the rather make, ns it is 

of the utmoft importance, that all who ftudy com^ 

pofition fliould carefully attend to it. For in an 

epic poem, a hiftory, an oration, or any work of 

genius, we always require, as we do in other works, 

a fitnefs, or adjuftment of means, to the end which 

the' authoi* is fyppofed to have in view. Let his 

defcriptions be ever fo rich, or his figures ever fo 

elegant, yet, if th«y are out of place, if they are 

pot proper parts of that whole, if they fuit not the 

xnzirt^ defign, they lofe all their Beauty ; nay, from 

Beauties, they are converted into DeformitieSf 

Such 
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Sttrit power bss our fenfe of £tnefs and fx>o^;(}^ifr tt cv. 
to produce a total transfbrihatioa. of au objecl 
wbofe appearance otherwife would have .i>e^9 
Beautiful. ^ 

After, having mentioned fo many various 
fpeciespf Beauty, it now only rem^uns to take 
Dotke of Beauty as it is applied to l^rri^ng or diC> 
couiie.;* a term commonly ufed in a fenfe' altoge- 
ther loofe and undetermined. For it is applied to 
all that pleafes, either in ftyle or in fentiment, 
from whatever principle that pleafure flows ; and a 
Beautiful poem or oration means, in common 
language^ no other than a good one, or one weH 
compofed. In this fenfe, it is plain, tiTe word is 
altogether indefinite, and pcMnts at no particular > 
fpecies or kind of Beauty. There is, however, ' 
another fenfe, fomewhat more definite, in which 
Beauty of writing charafiterifes a particular man- 
ner; when it is uTed to fignify a certain grace and 
amaenity, in the turn either of ftyle or fentiment, 
for which fome authors have been peculiarfy 
diftinguiihed. In this fenfe, it denotes a manner 
neither remarkably fublime, nor vehemently paf- 
fionate, nor uncommonly fparkling ; but fucb'^ 
raifes in the reader an emotion of the gentle placid 
kind, fimihr to what is raifed bytfle contemplation 
d beautiful objeds in nature ; which neither lifts 
the mind very high, nor agitates it very, .tnndi 
but diffufes over the imagination an agreeable am} 
pleafmg ferenity. Mr. Addifonis a writof altojgether 
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h E Q T« 5f ^ diara£ler ; tad is one 6f the mcft proper 
and precffe samples that can* be given o^ it. 
Fenclon, the author of the Adrentnres of TcSe* 
machus, may be given as another example. Virgfl 
too, though very capable of rifing oh occaiiojxs 
into the SubKme; yet, in his general mannw, is 
diftinguifhed by the diarafter of Beauty arid Grace, 
rather than of Sublimity. Among orators, Cicero 
has more of the Beautiful than DemoftheneSj 
whofe genius led him wholly towards vehemence 
and ftrerfgth. - 

This mueh it is fufficient to have faid upon the 
fubjeft of Beauty. We have traced it thjpugh a 
variety of forms ; as next to Sublimity, it is the 
moft copious fource of the pleafures of Tafte j and 
as the confideration of the different appearanccsv. and 
princij^s of Beauty, tends to the ipprovement of 
Tafte ii). many fubjeds. 

But it is not only by appearing under the 
farms of SubKme or Bcaudfiil, that objeSs clt<- 
light the imagination. Etom feveral: other prior 
dples, alfo, they derive their power of giving, it 
pl^i(iire« 

NovEJLTYi for inftance, has been mwitkaied by 
Mr. Addifon, and by ever)' writer on this fubjea. 
An o^e6t which has no merit to recommend it, 
except its being uncommon or new, by means of 
tills quality alone, produces in' the mind a vivid 

and 
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iod an a^eeable^ emotion. Henc^ that paffioi of l e c r. 
GtuiDrity, which i»-evail$ fo gene^y among man- ^* 
ki^d. • Obje&s and Jd^ which .have been Jong 
faonliar, jmak^. too bmt sui impreiBon to give an 
agreeable exercife ta ou faculties. . New and 
ftrange objed$ roiife the nd from.it^ dormant 
fbte^ by giving it a quic«w and pleaifing impulfe. 
He;Qce in a great meafure, the entertainment 
a&rded usby fiction and romance. The.emoticn 
raifed by Novelty is of a more .liv:(5ly and pungent 
nature than that produced by Beauty ;. but much 
(horter in its continuance. For if the objefl have 
m itfelf no charms to hold our attention) the 
fidnkig glofs thrown upon k by Novelty fpon wears 



Besides Novelty, Imitation is another fource of 
Plegfure to Tafte. Thisgi ves rife to what Mr. Addiibn 
terms, the Secondary Pleafures of Imaginatitxi ; 
which form, doubtlefs, a very extenfive clafs. For 
alt Imkation affords fome pleafure ; not only> the 
Imitation of beautiful or great obje^, by recalling 
the original idioas of Beauty or Grandeur which fuch 
objedstfaeihfdves exhibited ; but even obje&s which 
have neither Beauty nor Grandeur, nay, . fome 
which are terrible or deformed, pleafe us in a 
fiQcondary or i^prefented view.^ 

The Pleafures of Melody and Harmony belong 
alfo to Tafte. There, is no agree.able. fenfation we 
receive either from Beauty or Sublimity, but 
whstt is capable of being heightened by the power 
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JL £ € T. of muficiU found. Henqe the delight of poetic^ 
i^yyp^^ } and even of , the more conceded aod 
loo&r mcafures of inrofe. Wit, Humour, and 
Hidicule iikewife open a variety of Plcafure$ to 
Tafte, quite diftinft from any that we have yet 
coniidered. 

At prefent it is not neceffary to purfue any fur» 
tber the fubjeft of the Pleafures of Tafte^ I have 
opened fome of the general principles ; it is tijne 
now to make the application to our chief fubje£l. If 
the queftion be put. To what clafs of thofe PIea« 
furea of Tafte which I hav^e enumerated, -that 
Pleafure is to be referred, which we receive &om 
poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? My anfwer 
is. Not fo any one, but to them all. This fingular 
advantage writing and difcoiirfe poflefs, that they 
encpmpafs fo large and rich a field on all fidqs^ 
aqd have ppwer to exhibit, in great p^rfi^dion, 
not a tingle fet of objeds only,^ hut almoft the 
whole of thofe which give Figure to Tafte and 
kni^ination : whether that f^leafure arife from Sub» 
limity, from Beauty in its dilFer^it forms, from 
Defign ^d Art, from Moral Saitiment, from 
Novelty, from Harmony, from Wit, Humour,^and 
ttidjcule* To whichfoever of thefe the peculiar 
bent of a perfon's Tafte lies, from fome writer or 
other he has it always in his power to receive the 
gratification of it. 

Now this high power which eloquence aod poetry 
pcffefs, of fupplying a>fte ^d Jnjjiginatiou with 

fuch 
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fiich a mi^ wck of pl^afor^, they darive altoga« ^ ec t. 
ther from their bavmg a greater capacity of ImitiUioa 
and Ddcription than is pofieffed by any odier ayt^ 
Of ail the means which human ingenuity has con* 
trived for recalling the images of real objeds, and 
awakening, by reprefentadon, fimilar emotions to 
thofe which are raifed by the original, none is fo 
full and extenfive as that which is executed by 
words and writing. Through the affiftance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, either in the 
natural or moral world but what can be reprefented 
and fet before the mind, in colours very ftrong and 
tively. Hence it. is ufual among cridcal wrkei^ to 
fpeak of Difcourfe a$ the chief of all the imitathre 
or mimetic arts ; they compare it with paindng and 
with fculptaire, and in many refpe&s prefer it juftly 
^fore them. 

This ftyle was flrft introduced by Aiiftode in 
bis Poetics; and, (ince his time, has acquired a 
general currency among modem authors. But,4i$ 
it is of c<Hifequence to introduce as much precifion 
^ po^ble x^o cridcal language, I mud obferve, 
diat .this Planner of fpeaking is not accurate. 
Neither difcourfe in general, nor poetry in parti- 
cular^ can be. called altogether imitative arts. We 
muft diftiftgiih betwixt Imitation and Defcription, 
which are ideas that ihould not be confounded. 
hnitation is performed by means of fomewhat that 
has a natural likenefs and refemblance to the thing 
imitated : '?uid of confequence is underftood by all ; 
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h nc T. fmgii jjyg ftatues and pifture$. Defcriptibn, again, 
is the m£mg in the mind the conception of an object 
by means of fome arbitrary or inftituted fymbols, 
underftdod only by thofe who agree in the inftitution 
of them ; fuch are words and writing. Words have 
no natmal refbnbhuice to th^ ideas or obje6:& which 
diey are employ^ to fig.nify ; but a ftatue or pifture 
has a natural likenefs to the original. And there- 
fore Imitation and Defcription differ confiderably in 
their nature from each other. 



. A$ far^ indeed^ as the poet introduces into his 
irork perfons aftually fpeaking ; and, by the words' 
iriiich he puts into their mouths, reprefente the 
difcourfe which they might be fuppoff d to hold ; fd 
iar his art may more accuratdy be called Imitative r 
and this is the cafe in all dramatit compofitiDh: 
But, in Narrative or Defcriptive works, it can with 
lio propriety be called fo. Who, for ihftance, 
would call Virgil's Defcription of a- tempeft, in 
thefiril iEndid, an Imitation of ailorm? If'wi^ 
heard of the Imitation c^ a battle we might' natu- 
rally think of Ibme mock fight, or reprefentation 
of a battle on the ftage, but would never apprehend 
that it meant one of Homer's Defcriptbns in the 
liiad. . I admit at the fame time^ that Imitation 
and Defcription agree in their principal effefl:, of 
jecalling, by external fign?, the ideas of things 
which they do not fee. But though in this diey 
coincide, yet it fhould not be forgotten, that the 
terms themfelves. are not fynonymousj that they 

import. 
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knport differeiU means of eficfUng the iaoie end; and tr;BC t*; 
of cpmrfe make4ifiex»it impreifioQa <m the mwi ^* 



"i^ Though in the^exec.ution of particular paii|s Poetry UceiM 
tiinly Defcriptive. rather than Imitative, yet there is a qualified 
fenfe, in which Poetry, in the general, may be teiTned aii Imita- 
tv9e ait. The fiib^eft of the poet (as Dr. Genfrd has fiiown in the 
Appeodix to^his Bflay on Tafte) is intended to be am Imita^tUHh 
not of things really exifttng, but of the cowfe oi nalim i t|iat(i% 
a feigned reprefentation of fuch events, or fuch fcenes, as^thougl^ 
they never had a beings yet might have exifted ; and which, there- 
fore, by their probability, bear a refemblance to nature. It wal 
probably in this fenfe that Ariflode termed Poetry a munietic 
art. How far either the Imitation or the Defcription which 
Poetry employs, is fuperiorto the imitative Powers of PaintiOf 
and Mufic, is well (hewn by Mr. Harris^ in his Treatife Oi| 
Muilc, Painting, and Poetry. The chief advantage which Poetry 
or Difceurfe in general, enjoys^ it that whereas, by the nature of 
his art, the Painter is confined to the reprefentation of a fingle 
moment. Writing and Difcourfe can trace a tran(a6Uon tlut>ugh 
its whole progrefs. That moment indeed which the Painter 
pitches upon for the fubje6l of his pidlure, he may be (aid to ez« 
h&it with more advantage than the Poet or Orator ; inafmuch 
as he lets before u$, in one view^ aU the minute concurrent cir-i 
cumftances of the event which happens in one individual point of 
time, as they appear in nature } while Difcourfe is obliged to 
exhibit them in fuccefiion, and by means of a detail, which is in 
danger of becoming tedious, in order to be clear ; or, if not tedi- 
oiu^ if in danger of being obfcure. But to that point of time 
which he has chofen, the Painter being entirely confined, he can- 
not exhibit various ftages of the (ameadion or event; and he it 
fubje£l to this farther defed, that he can only exhibit objefts as 
they appear to the eye, and can very imperfedly delineate cha- 
raders and fentiments, which are the nobleft f ubje£is of Imita'* 
tion or Defcnption. The power of reprefenting thefe with full 
advantage gives a high fuperiority to Difcourfe and Writing 
above all other imitative iarts. 
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Whether we ^onfider Poetry in {xmicular, 
Diraourfe in geasral, m^ ImMdve or Defcr^itive j^ 
it is evident, that their whole power in recalling 
the impreilions of real objeds, is derived from the 
fignificaQcy of words. As then* excellency flows 
altogether from this fource, we muft, in order to 
make way for further inquiries, begin at this £:^ua«* 
tain^headi I (hall, therefore, in the next Le^or^, 
•nter upon the confideratioik of Latnguage : 6f the 
origin, the prbgrefs, and conftruftion of which, I 
purpofe to treat at fome length. ^ . 
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RISE AND PR06R^SS OF LAN61/'AGE. 

TT AviiiG finiittied my obfen^ations on the Pleafures 
qf Tafte^ which we m^ant to be introdu^orj 
to the principal fubjed of tbefe Ledurec^ I now 
begin to treat of Language ; which is the founda* 
tion of the whole power of eloquence. This will 
lead to a confiderable difcufTion ; and there are few 
fubjeds belonging to polite literature winch most 
merit fuch a difcuffion, . I ihall firft give a Hiftory 
of the Rife and Progrefs of Language in feveral 
particulars, from its early to its more advanced pe^* 
riods ; which fhall be followed by a fimilar Hiftory 
of the Rife and Progrefs of Writing. I ihall next 
give fome account oftheConftrudion of Languagei 
or the Principles of Univerfal Grammar ; and (hall, 
laftly, apply thefe oblervations more particularly td 
the Englilh Tongue *. 

Lanoua'g* 
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* See Dr. j^dam Smith's DifTertation on the Formation o£ 
Languages. — freatife of the Origin and Pi|^grefs of Language, 
in 3 voh.-^Harris's Hermet, or a Philofopbkitl Inquirer «oif^ 
language and Univerfal Grammar.-*--£flai furl'Origino 
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Use and proqress 

Lakguage, in general, fignifies the expreflion 
of our ideas by certain articulate founds, which are 
ufed at the figns 'of thofe ideas. By articulate 
founds are meant thofe modulations of fimple voice, 
or of found emitted from the thorax, which are 
formed by means of the mouth and its feverai 
organs, the teeth, the tongue, the lips, and the 
palate. How far there is any natural connexion 
between the ideas of the mina and the founds 
emitted, will appear from what I have afterwards 
to offer. But as the natural connexion can, upon 
any fyftem, affed only a fmall part of the fabric of 
Language j the cohnexion between words and ideas 
may, in general, be conlidered as arbitrary and con- 
ventional, owing to the agreement of men among 
themfelves ; the clear proof of which is, that diffe- 
rent nations have different Languages, or a different 
Set of articulate found^, which they have chofen for 
communicating their ideas. 



This artificial method of communicating 
thought we now behold carried to the higheft 
|)erfe&ion» Language is become a vehicle by 



des Connoiflknces Humainess par I'Abbe Condillac. — Principea 
de Grammairey par Marfais. — Grammaire Generale et Raifonee. 
— >Trait6 de la Formation Mechanique des Langues, par le Pre- 
JSdeur de Broffes.— Difcours fur Plaegalit^ parmi les Hommes, 
par Roi^feaa.^— Grammaire Generale, par Beauzee.-r-Principe^ 
de la Tradudiony par Batteux . . — Warburton's Divine Legatibn 
of Moiiet^ vol. iii.r— 3^^ii Minervay aim notis Perizonii . Lea 
Vraia Pri&cipca de la Langue Fran^oifei par I'Abbe Girard. 
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which the moft delicate and refined emotions of 
one mind can be tranfmitted, oi:^, if vte may fo v 
fpeak, transfufed into another. Not only are 
names given to all objects around us, by which 
means an eafy and fpeedy intercourfe is carried on- 
for providing the neceffaries of life, but all the 
reladons and differences among thefe objefts are 
minutely marked, the invifible fentiments of the. ' 
mind are defcribed, the moft abftraft notions and 
conceptions are rendered inteHigible; and all the 
ideas which fcience can difcover, or imagination 
create, are known by their proper names. Nay, 
Language has been carried fo far, as to be made . 
an inflrument of the moft refined luxury. Not 
refting in mere perfpicuity, we require omaxQent 
alTo ; not fatisfied with having the conceptions of 
others made known to us, we make a farther de- 
mand, to have them fo decked and adorned as to 
entertain our fancy ; and this demand, it is found 
very poffible to' gradfy. In this ftate we now find 
Language. Ini this ftate it has been found among 
many nations for fome thoufand yeai^. The objeft 
is become familiar ; and, like th6 expanie of the fir* 
mament, and other great objeds, which we are ac- 
cuftomed to bdiold, we behold it without wonder; 
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But carry your thoughts back io the -firft dawn 
of Language among men. ' Refteflr upon the 
feeble beginnings froiji which it muft have arifen, 
and upon the mai^y- and great obftacles whi<;h it 
muft have dicOuntered in its progrds ; and you 
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Lie^CT. ^^ Aad reafon for the bigheft ^oaifliniciit <m 
^^* viewing the he^ht which it has now attained. We 
adoiire iev^rai ^f the inventions of art j we pkme 
Giurfelves vn fome difcoveries which have been 
made in latter ages, ferving to advance knowledge^ 
and to render life comfortable ; we fpeak of them 
astheboaft of human reafon« But. certsunly no 
invemion is entitled to any fuch degree of admira- 
tion as that of Language ^ which, too^ muft have 
been the produd of the 6x& and rudeft ag^s, if 
indeed it can be confidered as a4iuman i^v-endon 
ataU. 

Think of the ciFcumftances of mankiitd when 
l4aqguage began to l^e formed. They were a 
* wanders^ icattered race ; no fodety among tliem 
eaocej^ families.; and the &ntiy fodety too veny 
imperfed, as Adr method of living by Imntilig ^ 
pafturage mull have fepaorated them frequently from 
Uie another, in this fituadon, when 'ib miuch 
dimledy and their intercourfi^ fo ntfe, .how could 
afiy one Xet of founds, or words, be .generally 
sqgreed on as the iigns ^ thdr ideas : Suppofing 
diat a few, ix^iom diance or neoeffity threw isy 
liei&er, Agreed by fc»ne means upon certain iig^ 
yet by, what authority could thefe be propagated 
amotag oliier tribes or families, fo as to ipread and 
gafow up into a. Language? One woul4 tlud^ 
that, in wder to any Language ifixing and •^xlesd^ 
i&g it£elf, mien muft have ^been ^evi^nfly .gathered 
tx)getl»r in confiderable aitimbmf Sode^ muft 

*eve 
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\xtt been, already far advanced ; atid yet, oa th^ J^ b q t^ 
ptfaer hand, there ieeai$ to have been an abfolu|9 ^ 
neceffity &r Speech, previous to th^ ^Minatioii of 
Society. For, by what bond cpuld any nmltiQidt 
of men be kept together, or be made to join in the 
profecujtion of any commc»i intereft, untfl (Mice^ by 
tlie intervention of Speech, they could comna^uucatt 
their wants and intendcHis to one aapther I $o thatf 
either how Society could form itfelf pr^fip^Oy I9 
Language, or how words could t^ iatp a l<aiv 
gaage previduily to $ociety fc»tnedf f^ep tp bf 
points attended with equal difficulty. Andwhil^ 
we coniider faiTther, th;»t piHous amlo^ "^"^i^ 
prevaik in the oon(hiidi(m of dbnoft all Lao^^ 
and liiat deep and fub^le log^ on which diqr aif^ 
founded, difficulties ino^eide £» muct^ upon im^ oa 
ail hands, that there feocofi to be ;no fnaall jreaUbA 
fdr referri^ the fixft origin of aU l^anguag^ t9 
Piviae teachmg or infpuittipii. 

Byr fiippoiUig Language tp have a Diviot 
Oijfginal, we cannot, howevor^ fupppfe, that ^ 
p^ed fyftem of it was all at once given to smu 
\i is much more natural to thinfc, that Qod tau^hf: 
^ firft pureats only fuch Lai^gu^^ ap fujk^ 
their prefent occafioas ; leaving diem, ap jb^ di^ 
in other things, to enlargie and improve it as tbdx 
Ait^e necciffities AouM require. Con^ueatly^ 
Aofe &1ft ru(diimen« <^ Speech niuft have bMl 
fpcH* wd narrow i smi we m^ at ^U ilibf^ty.'^ 

^w^ ill M^t saara«r> and b]r i«blit ifopp^ J4tt- 
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ii6 RISE AND PROGRESS 

L B c t . guage advanced to the ftate in which we now find 
it. The hiftory which I am to give of this progrefs, 
will fuggeft feveral things, botli curious in them- 
felveS) and^ufefui in our future difquifitions. 

* ij? we fliould fuppofe a period before any words 
%ere invented or known, it is clear, that men 
could- have no other method of communicating to 
cth^^ what they felt, than by the cries of paffion, 
accompanied ^ with fuch piotions and geftures as 
wei^ farther expreffive of paffion. For thefe are 
4he only figns which nature teaches all men, and 
which are underftood by all. One who faw another 
going into fome place where he himfelf had been 
brightened or expofed to danger, and who fought 
to warn his neighbour of the danger, could contrive 
no other way of doing *fo, than by uttering thofe 
cries, and makmg thofe geftures, which are the 
figns of fear ; juft as two men, at this day, would 
endeavour to make themfelves be underftood by 
each-other, who fliould be thrown together on a 
diefolate ifland, ignorant of each other's Language. 
•Thofe exclamations, therefore, which by Gramma- 
rians are called inter] eftions, uttered in a ftrong and 
paffion&te manner, were, beyond doubt, the firft 
-eleinente'Or beginnings of Speech, 

i';- WftEN 'more enlarged communications becanie 
4lece{rary, and Dames began to be afligned to 
'^b)ed«, in what manner can we fuppofe men to 
•have ..pfoceeded in this affignaticni of names, _ or 
„ ' ::; invention 



Hivetotion of words ? Undoubtedly, by iimtatmg, h ^ c-x- 
as much as they could, the fiature of the objed 
which they named, by the found of the nam^ 
which they gave to it. As- a Painter, who weul4 
re^rekiU grafs, muft eijiplpy a green colour.; fo, 
in the beginnings of Language, one giving a name 
toany thing harft or boifterous, would pf courfe 
employ a harlh or boifterous found. He coiild not 
do otherwife, if he meant to excite in the hearer 
the idea of that thing which he fought to name. 
To fuppofe words invented, or names ^ven to 
things, in a manner purely arbitrary, without any 
ground or reafon, is to fuppofe an effeft -without a 
caufe. There muft have always been fome motive 
which led to the affignation of one nime rather 
than another $ and we can coiiceive no motive 
which would more generally operate upon men in 
their firft efforts towards Language, than a^ defire 
to paint, by Speech, the objeflis which they named, 
in a manner, more or lefs complete, according as 
the vocal organs had it in their power to ^effed this 
imitation* 

Wherever objefts were to be named, in which 
found, noife, or motion were concerned, the imi- 
tation by words was abundantly obvious. Nothing 
was more natural, than to imitate, by the found of 
the voice, the quality of the found or noife which 
any external objefl; made ; and to form its name 
accordingly. , Thus, in all Languages, we find a 
multitude of words that are evidently conftrufted 
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& 8^ t. iQiAii ^ prindple. A d€rtaifl bird is termed tl^ 

6yiik)0> from tb^ ibund which it emits. When 

dne fore of \tind is faid to wbijlte, dnd another to 

t9ar; "^ea a ferpent is faid to hifi ; a fly to bui^:, 

snd fisLllixig timW td ^^ ; when a ftream is fakl 

ffr Jiow^ and hidl to rattU ; the analogy between 

the ^vitord and the thing (Ignified is plainly di& 
ttr^le. ' 

Ik th0 names of obje£b which addrefs the /fight 
only, where neidier noife nor motion are concerned, 
and (till more in the terms appropriated to moral 
ideas, this analogy appears to fail. Many learned 
men, however, have been of opinion, that though, 
in fUch cafes, it becomes more obfcure, yet it is not 
altogether loft; ^ut that throughout the radical 
words of all Languages, there may be traced feme 
degree of correfpondence with the objed fignified; 
With regard to moral and intelle6hial ideas, they 
itenark, that, in every' Language, the terms fig- 
nificant of them, are derived from the names of 
fenfible objeds to which they are conceived to be 
analogous ; and with regard to fenfible objeds per- 
taining merely to fight, they remark^ rfiat their 
moid: diftinguifliing qualities have certain ifadidii 
founds appropriated to the ekpreffions of them, in 
a great variety of Languages. Stability, for in- 
ftance, fluidity, hoUownefs, fmoothnefs, gentlenefe^ 
violence, &c. they imagine to be painted by the 
found of certain letters or fyllables, which have 
fome relation to thofe diiet^ant (tates of vifible ot^ 

jeds, 
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jadsy Oft aecDimt of an obfciire vefinubbnGe idluch 
tile organs of voice are capaUe of afiuming t9 
fuch external qualities* By this natural mecha^fisi) 
they imagine all - Languages to have heen at iirft 
.conftru&edy and the roots of their capital words 
^med*. 

* The Author, who lias canied hit fpecukcioaa on thitfuhK 
j^a the fartheft, is the Preiident Dea Broffe9» in hi» «' Tv^l^ 
•* de la Formation Mechaaique det Langues." Some of tfee 
radical letters or fyllabks which be fuppo{ea to cany this ez- 
prefiive power in mod known Languages are^ St, to figmfy 
fiability or reft ; Fly to denote fluency ; Cly a gentle dofeeot ; 
It, ifrhat relates to rapid motion; C» to cavity or hoUownelSy 
fcc. . A century before his time. Dr. Wallis, in. his Grammar 
of the Englifh Language, had taken notice of thefe iiguiiicaiit 
roots, and reprefented it as a peculiar exQel]en<;y of Qur Tonguif, 
thatt beyond all o^h^rs, it exprefled the nature of the obj^^ 
wiiieh it named, by employing founds {harper, fbfter, we^% 
iif9Qi«^t mor^ obfcure, or more ftridolous^ agcordi^g ai |^ 
idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He gi^e^ Vftriovia sf^ 
mples. Thus; words formed upon St^ always deoo^ firinaei(s 
aiui ftFength, analogous to the Lati(i^; as, ftand, i(f^, ft?if, 
ftop, ftout, fteady, ftake^ ftamp> iifdUou, ftatelj» &<:• WaT4& 
beginning with Str, intimate violent force^ and energy, ^p^- 
gous to the Greek arfuwvfM ; as, ftrive, ftrength, fb*ike, ftripe, 
ftxtbf ftmggle* ftride^ ftretcby ftrip, Hg^ Tbn ifnplin f«rci^ 
ble motion; as* throw, throb» ihruft, thiK^ught thie^tea, 
thraldonfu Wr, obliquity or dilkoHipQ ; as, wry, w|eft, wvfikth, 
wrtttk, wring! wro^g» wrangle, wrath, wracks 4ia. ISw, 
fileQl agitation, or lateral motiQ? ; af, fway, fw^ig* (wflr^y 
fvetpr fwim* SI, a gentle fall, or l^if pbfervable motipa ; as. 
Aide, flip, (ly, (lit, flow> flack, fling. $»p, djiffipatipfi or e«- 
lAaflon; as, fpread, fprout, fpri^kle, fpjit, fpiU, fpring. 
Tenniostiops m A^, iiidK:%te iajmii^mg i^Gi»g mmh^y and 

^4 ' *arplyj 
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: As fkr as this fyftem is founded in truths Lan* 
guage appears to be not altogether arbitrary in its 
origin. Among the ancient Stoic and. Platonic 
PhilofopherSy it was a queftion mi^ch agitated^ 
.*^ Utrum. nomina ranim fint natura, an impofi- 
** tione ? ^uiru i iiffi ;'* by which they meant. 
Whether words were merely conventional fymbols ; 
of the rife of which no account could be given, 
except the pleafure of the firft inventors of Lan- 
guage ? 'or. Whether there was fome principle in 
nature that led to the aflignation of particular 
names to particular objefts? andthofe of the Pla- 
tonic fchool favoured the latter opinion *• 

Tuts 



/harply ; as, crafh^ gafh, rafh, flafh, lafh, ilafli. Terminations in 
Ufh, fomething afting more obtufely and dully ; a8,cnifti,brufh', 
hnihf gufh, blafh. The learned Author produces a greatinany 
more examples of the fame kind, which feem to leave no doubt^ 
that the analogies of found have had fome influence on the for- 
mation of words. At the fame. time, in all fpeculations of this 
kind; there is fo much room for fancy to operate, that they 
ought to be adopted with much caution in forming any general 
theory. 

* Vid. Plat, in Cratylo. ** Nomina verbaque non poittafbr* 

** tuito, fed quadam yi & ratione naturae fada effe, P. Nigidius 

" in Grammaticis Comroentariis docet; rem fane in philo- 

** fophise diifertationibus celebrem. In earn rem multa arga- 

^ menta . dick, thr viden poffint verba eSt naturalia, magis 

** quam arbitraria. yotf inquit, cum dicimus, motu quodam 

^* oris conveniente, cum ipfius verbi demonftratione utimur, 3c 

** labias feniim primores emovemus, ac fpirittim atque animam 

*^ pono verfum, & ad eos quibus confermoGinamurintendimus. 

'''« At 
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This ^ principle, however, of a natural relation 
between words and objeds, can only be applied to 
Language in its moil fimple and primitive ftate. 
Though, in every tongue, fome remains of it, 
f» I have ihown above, can be traced, it were 
utterly in vain to fearch for it throughout the 
whole conflruftion of any modem Language. As 
the multitude of terms increafe in every nation, 
and the immenfe field of Language is filled up^ 
words, by a thoufand fanciful and irregular methods 
of derivation and compofition, come to deviate 
widely from the primitive charaftey of their roots, 
md to lofe all analogy or refemblance in found to 
the thing fignified. In this ftate we now find 
Language. Words, as we now employ them, 
taken in the general, may be confidered as fymbols, 
not as imitations ; as arbitrary, or inftituted, not 
natural iigns of ideas. But there can be no doubt, 
I think, that Language, the nearer we remount 
to its rife among men, will be found to partake 
more of a natural expreffion. As it could be 



** At contra cum dicimus Nos, neque profufo inten toque flatu 
" vocis. Deque projeAii labiis pronunciamus ; fed et fpiritum 
" et labias quafi intra nofmet ipfos coercemus. Hoc fit idem 
** ^ in eo quod dioimusy tUf 8c ego, 8c miht, & tibu Nam 
" iicuti cum adnuimus & abnuimus> motus quodam illo vel ca- 
" pitis, vel oculorum, a natura rei quam iignificat, non ab- 
" horrety ita in his vocibus quaii geflus quidani oris 5c fpiritus 
•* naturalis eft, Eadem ratio eft in Grascis quoque vocibus 
V quam ^fie in noftris animadvertimus." 

A. GELtius, Nod. Atticacy lib. z. cap. 4. 

originally 
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L E c T. originally fbrmed on nothing but imitationt it 
would, in its primitive ftate, be more pidureiqtiD ^ 
much more barren indeed, and narrow in the drelt 
of its terms, than now ; but as fiar as it ixreat, mere 
expreifive by found of the thing fignified. This, 
then> may be affumed as one charader of tl)e firft 
ftate, or beginnings, of Language, among e^^ery 
fav^ge tribe. 

A SECOND charadier of Language, in its early 
ftate, is drawn from the manner in which wdrds 
were at firft pronounced, or uttered, by men. 
Interjections, I (hewed, or paiSonate exclamaiions, 
were the firft elements of fpeeeh. Men laboujr«d 
to communicate their feelings to one another* by 
thofe exprefiive cries and geftures which nature 
taught them* After words, or names of obje^, 
began to be invented, this mode of fpeaking, by 
natural figns, could not be all at once difuied. 
For Language, in its infancy, muft have been ex- 
tremely barren ; and there cerftunly was a period, 
among all rude nations, when converfation wa$ 
carried on by a. very few words, intermixed with 
many exclamations and earheft geftures. The 
fmall ftock of words which men as yet pofleflfed, 
rendered thefe helps abfoiutely neceflary for ex- 
plaining their conceptions ; and rude, uncultivatled 
men, not having always at hand even the few 
words which they knew, would naturally labour to 
make themfelves underftood, by varying thdir 
tones of voice, and aceompanyjbg their tones with 
. • ^ the 
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the moft fi^iiificaiit geftkulaticns they could make* l e c t. 

At this day, when parfons attempt to fpeak m any y ^ 

Language which they poflefe imperfedly, they ' 

have recourfe to all thefe fupplemental methods^ 

in order to render themielves more inteUigible. 

The plan too, according to which I have (hewn^ 

that Language was originally conftru£led, upon 

refembiance' or analogy, as far as was poifible, 

to the thing ilgnified, would naturally lead men 

to utter their words with more emphafis and 

force, as long as Language was a fort of painting 

by means of found. For all thofe reafons this may 

be afiumed as a^ principle, that the pronunciation 

c^ the earliefl Languages was accompanied with 

more gdticulation, and with more and greater 

inflexions of voice^ than what we now ufe ; there 

Iras more a£Hon in it ; and it was more upon a cry* 

ing or iinging tone. 

To this manner of fpeaking, neceflity firft gave 
rife. But we muft obferve, that, after this necef« 
fity had, in a greait meafure, ceafed, by Language 
becoming, in procefs of time, more extenfive and 
cq)ious, the ancient manner of Speech ftill fub* 
fifted among many nations ; and >vhat had arifen 
from neceflity continued to be ufed for ornament. 
Wherever there was much fire and vivacity in the 
genius of nations, they were naturally inclined to 
a mode of converfation which gratified the ima* 
gination fo much; for, an imagination' which i^ 
warm, is always prone to throw both a great deal 

of 
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L E c T. of a£lion, and a variety of tones into difcourfeV 

VI • . • 

Uppii this principle. Dr. Warburton accounts for 
fo much fpeaking by adtion, as we find among 
the Old Teftament Prophets; as when^ Jerenwah 
breaks the potter's veffel, in fight of the people ; 
throws a book into the Euphrjite^ ; puts on bonds 
^d yokes ; and carries out his houfehold ftuff ; 
all which, he imagines, might be fignific?int modes 
of expreffion, very natuyal in thofe ages, whei^ 
men were accuftomed to ej^plain themfelves fo 
much by actions and geftures. In like manper 
among the Northern Ajn^rican tribes, certaii^ 
motions and adions were found to be much ufed^ 
as explanatory of their meaning, on all their great 
occafions of ipteraourfe wjth each other ; and by 
the belts and ftrings of wampum, which, they gave 
and received, they were accuftomed to declare thd^ 
meaning, as much as by their difcOurfes* 



With regard to inflexions of voice, thefe are fo 
natural, that, to foine nations, it has appeared 
eafier to exprels different ideas, by varying the tone 
with which they pronounced the fame word, than 
to contrive words for all their ideas. This is the 
praftice of the Chinefe in particular. The nam* 
ber of words in their Language is faid not to be 
great ; but, in fpeaking, they vary each of their 
words on no lefs than five different tones, by which 
they make the hm6 word fignify five different 
things.. This muft give a great appearance of 
mufic or finging to then: Speech. For thofe 

inflexion^ 



VI. 
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inflexions of voice which, in the infancy oPLan- l e c t. 
goage, were no more than harfh or diflfonant cries, 
muft, as Language gradually polifhes, pafs into 
mbre fmooth and mufical founds : and hence is 
formed, what we call, the Profody of a Lan- 
guage; 

It is remarkable, ?nd deferves attention, that 
both in the Greek and Roman Languages, this 
mufical and gefticul^ting pronunciation was re- 
tained in a very high degree. Without having 
attended to this, we (hall be at a lofs in under- 
ftanding feveral paiTages of the Claffics, -which 
relate to the public fpeaking, and the theatrical 
entertainments of the Ancients. It appears, from 
many circumftances, that the profody both of the 
Greeks and Romans was carried much farther than 
ours, or that they fpoke with more, and ftronger, 
inflexions of voice than we ufe. The . quantity of 
their fyllables was much more fixed than in any 
of the modem Languages, and rendered much 
more fenfible to the ear in pronouncmg them. 
Befides quantities, or the diflference of fhortand 
long, accents were placed upon moft of their 
fyllables, the acute, grave, and circumflex ; the 
ufe of which accents we have now entirely loft, but 
which, we know, determined the fpeaker's voice 
to rife or fall. Our modern pronunciation muft 
have appeared to them a lifelefs monotony. The 
declamation of their orators, and the pronunciation 
of their ai£tors upon the ftage, approached to 

I the 
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Xi £ c T. the nature of a recitative in mufic ; vnut cxpsiiA^ 
. ^\ , of being marked in notes, a&4 fupportcd with • 
inflruments ; as federal learned men haire fully 
proTed. And if this was the caCe, as they hax^ 
•fliewn, among the Romans, the Or^ks, it is veil 
known, were ftill a more mufical people than the 
Romans, and carried their attention to tone and 
pronunciation miKJi fart'ber i;i «very public ekhi* 
bition. Ariftotle, in his Poetics, ccmfiders tfa^ 
mufic of Tragedy as one of its chief and moft e£Een- 
tial parts. 

TH£.ca& was parallel with regard to geltures : 
ibr ftrong tones, and animated ^eftures, we may 
obferve, always go together. A&ion is treated • 
of by all the ancient critics, as the chief quaUty tn 
every public tfpeaker. The adion, both of the 
orators and the players in Greece and Rome, 
was far more vehement than what we are accuf- 
tomed to. Rofcius would -have feemed a mad- 

. man to us. Gefture was of fuch confequence upon 
the ancient flage, that there is reafon for believmg, 
that, on- Home' occaiioiis^ tte fpeaking and the 
a0mg part were divided, which, acconyng to our 
ideas, wcmki form a ftrange exiubidon ; one player 
fpoke tlie words in the proper tones, while an- 

'odier performed the correfponding motions and 
geftur^. We l<?am fr^si Cicero, that it was a 
conteft betweafi him and Rofcius, whether he 

i. could esprefs a feotim«at la a greater .variety of 
phis^GBs, or Rofdua in a greater ^anety of intel- . 

ligible 
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iigiMe iignificant geftures. At laft gefture came 
to «ngTof8 die flage wholly ; for, irnder the mgns 
of Auguftus and Tiberius, the favourite eatertam-* 
ment of the puUic was the pantomime, which was 
cairied on entirely by mute gefticulation. The 
pec^ were mored, and wept at it^ as n^ch as 
at Tragedies ; and the pa^ion for it became fo 
({rofig, that laws were obliged to be made, for re* 
ftraimi^ the fienators £rc»n ftudying the panto-* 
mioie art. Now, though in declamations and 
diestrical efchft>itions, both tone and gefture were, 
doutsdefis, carried much farther than in common 
difbcmrfe ; yet public ipeaking, of any kind,' muft, 
in emery country, bear fome proportion to the 
maimer that is iifed in cenverfation ; and fuch 
pDblic entertainments ses I have now mentioned, 
couM never have been rdiihed by a nation, whofe 
tones and genres, in difcourfe, w^re as languid 
asours. 
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WiflEN' the Barbarians' fpread themfelves over 
die Rocnan Empire, thiefe more phlegmatic na« 
tibns dki not iretain the accents, the tones, and 
geftures,, which neceffity at firft introduced, and 
mOxjia andiamry a&erwards fo.long fupported, in 
the Greek and Roman languages. As the Littm 
;Tai^e was loft in their idioms, fo the cfaarafisr 
of fpeechiand {^^unciacion began to be changed 
iihroughDut JElurope. Nothing of the fame atten* 
tion was >paid Ijd the jnufic of Language, or to the 
fwip'of dedamation, and theatritiail adicm. Both 

3 «onver- 
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converfation and public fpeaking became more 
fimple and plain, fuch as we now find it ; without 
that enthufiaftic mixture o£ tones and geftures, 
which diftinguifhed the ancient nations. At the 
reftoration of Letters, the genius of Language vm 
fo much altered, and the' manners of the people 
bad become fo different, that it was no eafy mat* 
ter to underftand what the ancients had faid, con« 
ceming their declamations and public fpeftacles. 
Our plain manner of fpeakbg, in thefe northern 
countries, exprefles the paflions with fuffident 
energy, to move thofe who are not accuftomed to 
any more vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, 
more varied tones, and more animated motrons^ 
carry a natural expreilion of warmer feeUngs. 
Accordingly, in different modem Languages, the 
profody of Speech partakes more of mufic, in 
proportion to the livelinefs and fenfibility of the 
people. A Frenchman both varies his accents, 
and gefHculates while he fpeaks, much more than 
an Englifliman. An Italian, a great deal more 
tlian either. Mufical pironunciation and expreifive 
gefture are, to this day, the diitin&ion of ItaJy. 

From the pronunciation of Language, let us 
proceed, in the third place, to conilder the Style 
of Lainguage in its moft early fiate, and its progre& 
in this refped alfo. As the manner in which men 
at firft uttered their words, and maintained con^* 
ver&tion, was ftrong and expreffive^ enforcing 
their imperfe£tly expreffed ideas by cries and gef« 

tures; 
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tbrw: To the Lahgtrage whkh they ufed, could be L e c t. 
ho other than full of figures and metaphors^ not 
CWTcQ: indeed^ but forcible and pifturefque. 

Wt are aj^t, upon i fiiperficial view, to imagine 
that thofe modes of expreffion which are tailed 
Figures of Speech are apiong the chief refine- 
itnents of Speech, not invented till after Language 
bad advanced to ks later periods, and mankind 
were brought into a poliftied ftate ; and that, thenj 
they were devifed by Orators and Rhetoricians. 
The contrary of this is the truth. Mankind never 
mployed fo many Figures of Speech, as when 
they had hardly any words for expreffing their 
meaning! 

. ^on, firft, the \iraiit of proper names for every 
objeft obliged them to ufe one name for many j 
and, of cburfej to exprefs themfelves by compa-* 
riforis,. metaphors, allufions, and all thofe fubfti-" 
tuted form!f or Speech which render Language ^ 
figurative. Next, ais the obje&s with which they 
Were moft convftrfant, were the fenfible, material 
objefts around them, names would be, giten td 
Aofe objefts long before^ words were invented for 
figniffing ther difpofitions of the mind, or any fort 
of moral and intelleSual ideas. Hence the early 
Language of men being entirely made up of word$ 
defcriptive of fenfible objefts, it became, of necef- 
fity, extreniely metaphorical. For, to fignify any 
fcfire or paffion, or any aQ: or feeHng gf the liiind, 
VOL. I. K they 
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L EC T. theSy hadnoprecife expreilion which was appropriated 
to that purpofe, but ware under a necefTity of painting 
the emotion or paflion, which they felt, by allufion 
to thofe fenfible objeds which Had mod relation to 
it, and which could render it, in fome fort, vifible 
to others. 

But it was not neceffity alone that gave rife to 
this figured ftyle. Other circumftances alfo, at 
the commencement of Language, contributed to it» 
In the infancy of all focieties, men are much under 
the dominion of ims^ination and paflion. They 
live fcattered and difperfed : they are imacquainted 
with the courfe of things; they are, every day, 
meeting with new and ftrange objeds. Fear and 
furprife, wonder and aftonifhment, are their moft 
frequent paffions. Their Language will neceffarily 
-partake of this charafter of their minds. They 
will be prone to exaggeration and hyperbole. 
They will be given to defcribe every thing with 
the flrongeft colours, and moft vehement expref- 
fions ; infinitely more than men living in the ad- 
vanced and Cultivated periods of Society^ when 
their imagination is more chaftened, their pailions 
are more tamed, and a wider experience has ren-. 
dered the pbjeds of life more familiar to them. 
Even the manner in whf:h I before fhewed that 
the firft tribes of men uttered ^eir words, would 
have confiderable influence on ^eir ftyle. Where-, 
ever ftrong exclamations, tones, and geftures, enter 
much into converjOatioi;, the imaginatipn is always 
/ • * more 
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more exercifed ; a greater effort of fency alld ^ ^^ t. 
paffion is excited. Confequently, the fancy, kept 
awake, and rendered more fprightly by this mode 
of utterance, operates upon ftyle, and enlivens it 



more. 



These reafonings are confirmed by undoubted 
h&s. The ftyle ofallthemoft early Languages, 
among nations who are in the firft and rude periods 
of Society, is found, without exception, to b^ full 
of figures ; hyperbolical and pifturefque in a high 
degree. We have a ftriking inftance of this in 
the American Languages, which are known, by the 
moft authentic accounts, to be figurative to excef& 
The Iroquois and Illinois carry on their treaties and 
public tranfafltions with bolder metaphors, and 
greater pomp of ftyle, than we ufe in our poetical 
produdions *. 

Another. 



* Thus, to give an inftance of the lingular ftyle of thefe na- 
tions, the Five Nations of Canada, when entering* on a treaty of 
peace with us, expreffedthemfelvesby their chiefs in the following 
Language : ** We are happy in having buried under ground the 
" red axe, that has fo often been dyed with the blood of our 
" brethren. Now, in this fort, we inter the axe, and plant the 
" tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whofe top will reach the Sun ; 
** and its branches fpread abroad, fo that it fhall be feen afar off. 
'• May its growth never be ftifled and choked ; but may it fliade 
** both your country and ours with its leaves ! Let us^ make 
" faft its roots, «nd extend them to the utmoft of ybur colonies. 
**" If the French ftiould come to (hake this tree, we would know 
'* it by the motion of its roots reaehikig into our country. M(ay 
** the Great Spirit allow us to reft in tranquillity Upon otur mats. 
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Another remarlabte mftanee is, the flyle of 
the Old Teftament, which is carried on by conftant 
allufions to fenlible objefts. Iniquity, or gmh, i& 
expreffed by ** a fpotted garment;** raifery, by 
*' drinking the cup of aftonifhment ;'* vain purfuits, 
by " feeding on a^es ;" a finful life, by " a crooked 
path ;'* profperity, by *^ the candle of the Lard 
** (hining on our head ;" and the like, in innumerable 
inftances. Hence we have been accuftomed to call 
this fort of ftyle the Oriental Style ; as fancying it 
to be peculiar to the nations of the Eaft j whereas, 
from the American flyle, and from "^many other 
infliances, it plainly appears not to have been pe- 
culiar to any one region or climate ; but to have 
been common to all nations in certain periods of 
Society and Language. 

Hence we may receive fome light concerning 
that feeming paradox, that Poetry is more ancient 
than Profe. I ihall have occafion to difcuf^ this 






«< and never again dig up the axe to cut down the tree of Peace : 
*' Let the earth be trod hard over it, where it lies buxied. Let 
a ftrong ftream run under the pit, to wafh the evil away out of 
our fight and remen4>^nce. The fire tha^t had long burned in 
J*^ Albany \% extinguifhed^ The bloody bodi^ waihed clean, mid 
**" the tears are wiped from our eye*. We nn\? renew the cove- 
*'' nant chain of friendihip* X.et it be kept bri|^ht and clean as 
** filver, and not fufFered to cpntra^ any ruft. Let not any one 
**' pull away his arm from it." Thefe paifages ane expa£bed from 
Cadwallader Colden's Hiftory of thepive Indian Nations : where • 
it appears, from the autifeatic do^unoe^tibepcQiducety that fuch 
is Aeir genuine ftyle; 
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pomt fully hereafter, ^hea I come to treat oF the Lt ct. 
Nature and Origia of Poetry* . At prefent; it is 
fuiEcient to obferve, that from what has been faid 
it plainly appears, that the (lyle of a|l Language muft 
bare been originally poetical ; ftrongly tkifliired 
with, that enthufiafm, and that defcr^ve n^etapho* 
licai ea4>reiIion, which difUngv^iSjes Poetry, > 

» 

As Language, in its progrefs, begM to grow 
mcKre copious, it gradually loft that figuratiye ftyle 
vhidi was its .early' character. Wheft n>en were 
fiinufhed w&h proper and fanuHar namefi for eye¥y 
objed, both fenfible and moral, they were not 
obliged to ufe fo many circumlocutions. Style 
became more precife, and, of courfe, more fimple# 
Imagination too, in prbpordon as Society advanced, 
had lefs influence over mankind. The Vehement 
manner of fpeaking by tones and geftures begsui 
to be difufed.' The vmderftanding was more exer* 
dfed ; the fancy, lefs. Intercourfe among mankind 
becoming more extenfive and frequent, cleamefs 
of ftyle, in fignifying their mfeaning to each other, 
was the chief objed of attention, In place of Poets, 
Philofoghers became the inftrudors of men ; and, 
in their reafonings on all different fubjeds, intro* 
duced that plamer and fimpler ftyle of compofition, 
which we now call Profe, Among the Greeks, 
Pherecydes of Scyros, the mafter of Pythagoras, 
is recorded to have been the firft, who, in this fenfe, 
compofed any writmg in profe, The ancient meta- 
phorical and poetical drefs of L<(nguage was now 
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t K c T. bid afide from the intaxotirfe of men. and referved 

VI \ 

for thofe occaiions only on which ornament vfdS 
profefledly ftudied. 

Thus I have purfned the Hiftory of Language 
through fome of the variations it has undergone: 
I have confidered it^ in the. firft ftrudure and 
compofidon of words ; in the; manner of uttering 
or pronouncing words; and in the ftyle and 
character of Speech. I have yet to confider it in 
another view, refpeding the order and arrange- 
ment of words ; when we fhall find a progrefs to 
have taken place, fimilar to what I have been now 
illuitrajdng^ 
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LECTURE VII. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, 

AND OF WRITING. < * 

XT^HBN we attend to the order in which words L E c t. 

are arranged in a fentence, or fignificant 
propofition, we find a very remarkable difference 
between the antient and the modem Tongues. The 
confideration of this will ferve to unfold farther the 
genius of Language, and to flxew the caufes of 
thofe alterations which it has undergone in the 
progrefs of Society. 

In order to conceive diftinflly the nature of that 
alteration of which I now fpeak, let us go back, 
as we did formerly, to the moft early period of 
Language. Let us figure to qurfelves a Savage, 
who beholds fome objeft, fuch a$ fruit, which 
raifes his defire, and who requefts another to give 
it to him. Suppofing our Savage to be unac- 
quainted with words, he would, in that cafe, labour 
to make himfelf be underftood, t>y pointing ear- 
Oeftly at the objeil which he defired, and uttering, 
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L E c T. at the fame time a pafiioi^ate cry. Suppoiing him 
to have acquired words, the firft word which he 
uttered would, of courfe, be the name of that 
bbjed. He would not exprefs himfelf, according 
to our Englifh order of conftru&ion,- i* piye me 
^* fruit;" but, according to the Latin order, 
" Fruit give me;" " Frudum da mihi :" Foi: 
this plain reafon, that his attention was wholly 
direfted towards fruit, the delii:ed objeQ:. This 
was the exciting idea j the objedt which moved 
him to fpeak ; and of courfe, would be the firft 
named. Suchah arrangement is precisely putting 
into words the gefture which nature taught the 
Savage to make, before he was acquainted vdtl^ 
words J and therefore it may be depended upon as 
tertain, that he would fall moft readily into thf^ 
arrangement. 

Accustomed tiow to 2, different method o| 
ordering our words, we call this an inverfion, and 
coniider it as a forced and unnatural order of 
Speech. But though not the nioft logical, it is, 
however, in one view, the moid natural ordeti 
b'ecaufe, it i^ the order fuggefted by imagination 
and defire, which always impel us to mention tbeif 
otjed m the firft place. We might; therefore 
conclude, ^ ^r/Vf, that this would be the order ia 
which words were mbft commonly^ arranged at the 
beginnings of Language ; and accordingly we findj| 
in fad, that, in this order,^ \^ords are surr^ged id 
inoft of the antient tongues j ^s in the Greek ^^ 

-^ ' the 
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(he Latin ; and it is faid alfo, in the ^uf&an, the i« s c t^ 
Sclavonic^ the Gaelic, and feveral of the Americaa 
; fongues. 

In the Latin Language, tl^e arrangejnent which 
inoft commonly obtains, is, to place firll in the 
feotence that word which exprefles the principal 
pbjed of' the difcourie, together with its circum-? 
fiances ; and afterwards, the perfon, or the thing 
that ads upon it. Thus Salluft, comparing together 
the mbd and the body ; '' Animi imperib, corporia 
" feryitio, magis utiihur ;*' which order certainly 
renders the fentence more lively and flriking than 
wbei^ it is arranged according to our Englifh con- 
ftni£don ; f1 We make moll ufe of the diredion of 
."-the foul, and of the fervice of the body.** The 
, Latm order gratifiies .more the rapidity of the ima- 
ginatton, which naturally runs firft to that which is 
its chief objed ; and haying once named it, carries 
it m yiew throughout the reft of the fentenpe* In 
the fame manner in poetry : 

Juftum & tenacern propofiti yirum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni^ - 

Mente quatit folida> ■ . 

JEvery perfon of tafte muft be fenfible, that here 
the words are arranged with a much greater regard 
to tbe figure which the feveral objects make in th^ 
&ncy, than our Englifh conftrudion admits ; whic^ 
would require the ^ Juftum & temcem propofiiS 

<< virum/' 
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L E c T. «« virum/' though, undoubtedly, the capital objeft 
in the fentence, to be thrown into the laft phice, 

I HAVE faid, that, in the Greek and ' Roman 
Languages, the inoft common arrangement is, to 
place that firft which ftrikes the imagination of 
the fpeaker moft. ^ I do not, however, pretend, 
that this holds without exception. ' Sometimes re- 
gard to the harmony of the period requires a diffe- 
rent order ; and in languages fufceptible of fo much 
mufical beauty, and pronounced with fo much tone 
and modulation as were ufed by thofe nations, the 
harmony of periods was ail objeft carefully ftudied. 
Sometimes, too, attention to the perfpicuity^ to' the 
force, ' or to the artful fuf^enfion of the fpeaker's 
meaning, alter this order ; and produce fuch varie- 
ties in the arrangement, that it is not eafy to reduce 
them to any one principle. ' But, in general, this 
was the genius and charafter of moft of the antient 
Languages, to give fuch full liberty to the collo- 
cation of words, as allowed them to affume whatever 
order was moft agreeable to the fpeaker's imagina- 
tion. The Hebrew is indeed an exception : which, 
though not altogether without inverfions, yet em- 
ploys them lefs frequently, and approaches nearer 
to the Englifh conftruftion than either the Greek 
or the Latin. 



/ 
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All the modern Languages of Europe have 
adopted a different arrangement from the antient. 
Jn their profe compofiti^ns, very little variety is 
\ ' ' admitted 
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admitted in the collocation of words ; they are moftly l c c t. 
fixed to one order ; and that order is, what may 
be called the Order of the Underftanding, They 
place jfirft in the fentence, the perfon or thing which 
fpeaks or ads; next, its adion; and laftly the 
objed of its adion. So that the ideas are made to 
fucceed to one another, not according to the degree 
of importance which thefeveral obje£ls carry in the 
imagination, but according to the order of nature 
and of time. 

An Englifli writer, paying a compliment to a 
great man, would fay thus : " It is impoffible for 
" me ^o pafs over in filence fuch remarkable mild- 
*^ n^s, fuch Angular and unheard of clemency, 
*♦ and fuck unufual moderation, in the exercife of 
*^ fupreme power." Here we have firft prefented 
to us the perfon who fpeaks, ** It is impoffible for 
** me ;" next, what that perfon is to do, *^ impctf- 
** fible for him to pafs over in filence /" and laftly, 
the objed which moves him fo to do, " the mrld- 
<* nefs, clemency, and moderation of his patron.*' 
Cicero, from whom I have tranflated thefe words, 
juft reverfes this order ; beginning with* the objeO:, 
placing that firft which was the exciting idea in the 
fpeaker's mind, and ending with the fpeaker and 
his action, ** Tantam manfuetudinem, tam inufi- 
^^ tatam inauditamque clementiam, tantumque in 
^ fumma poteftate rerum. omnium modum, tacitus 
^ nuUo modo praeterire poffumt** (Orat. pro 
WarceU.) 

' Thh 
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L E c T. Tbb Iiatin order is more animated j chp Englffli 
more cl^ar and didiadu Tiie Romans generaKy 
arranged their wprds according to the order 'm 
which the ideas rofe in the fpaaker's imaginatioQ. 
We airange them accQrdiHg to the order in which 
the underftanding dire(3;sthofe ideas to be exhil»te4, 
in fucceffion, to the view of another. Our |Lrra^g«- 
ment, therefqre, appesurs to be the contfecjuenee of 
greater refinement in the art of Speech ; as far s@ 
clearnefs in communicatiou is ui^derftojod to be the 
end of Speech, 

In poetry, where wfe are fuppofed to irife above 
the ordmary ftyle, and to fpeak the Language of 
fancy and paffioii, our arrangement is not altogether 
fo limited ; but fome greater liberty is^^loMred for 
tranfpofition and inverfiqn. Even there, Jiowever, 
that liberty is confined withib narrow boundfij 
in comparifon of the antient l^a^gui^es, The 
diffiprent modern Tongues vary from one siQOther, 
in this refpeft. The French Language is, of them 
ali, the moil deternunate in the order of its wiarcbji 
and admits the l^ft of inverfiQa, either in p^& 
or ppetry. The Engliih adnaits it n^re. Bwrt 
the >Itatian retains the moCi: of the antient tranA 
pofitive charaQ:er>, though one Is apt to thii^ it 
attended with a little obfcurity in the ftyJte of fojne 
of their authors,, ^ho deal m/^H in thefe tranA 
pofitions, 

I 

I*. 

It is proper, next, to obferve, that there is qte 
circiimflance in the ftruSure of all the modern 
... Tongues, 
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Toflgues, which, if neceffiay, limits their arrange- L e c t. 
mem, in a great meafure, to one fixed and derer- 
iwiiate tram. We have difufed thofe differences 
of termination, which, in the Greek and Latin, 
diftmguiflied the feveral cafes of nouns^ and tenfes 
of verbs ; and which, thereby, pointed out the 
mutual relation of the feveral words in a fentence 
to one another, though the related words were 
disjoined, and placed in different part» of the feni 
tence. This is an alteration in the ftrufture of 
Language, of which I fhall have occafion to fay v 
more b the next Lefture. One obvious effeft of 
it is, that we have now, for the moft part, no way left 
us to Ihew the clofe relation of any two words 
to each other in meaning, biit by placing them clofe 
tO'One another in the period. For inftance, the 
Romans could, with propriety, exprefs themfelves 
thus: ^'^ 

ExtinftiUQ nynxphas. crudeli fanere Daphnint 
Flebant. r - ^ 

Becaufe ^* Extindum. & Daphnim,'* being both ia 
the accufative cafe, this fliowed, that the adjeflive 
and the lubftantive were related to each other, 
though placed at the two extremities of the line ; 
and that both were governed by the adiv6 verb 
''Flebant,'* to which " Nyraphae'* plainly appeared 
to be the nominative. The different terminations 
here reduced all into order, and matde the connec- 
tion of the feveral words perfeftly clear. But 
let us. tranflate thefe words literally into Englifh, 

6 according 
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according tfi the Latin arrangement ; *' Des^d die 
** nymphs by a cruel fate Daphnis lamented ;"*and 
they become a perfefl: riddle, in which it is impof- 
fible to find any meanmg. 

It was by means of this contrivance, which 
obtained in almofl: ail the antient Languages of 
varying the termination of the nouns and verbs, and 
thereby pointing out the concordance, and the 
government of the words, in a fentence, that they 
enjoyed fo much liberty of tranfpofition, and could 
marfhal and arrange their .words in any way that 
gratified the imagination, or pleafed the ear. - When 
Language came to be modelled by the northern 
nations who overran the empire, they dropped the 
cafes of nouns, and the diiFerent termination of 
verbs, with the more eafe, becaufe they placed no 
great value upon the advantages arifing from fuch 
a ftrufture of Language. They were attentive 
only to cleameis, and copioufnefs of expreillon. 
They neither regarded much the harmony of 
found, nor fought to gratify the imagination by 
the collocation of words. They ftudied folely to 
exprefs themfelves in fuch a manner as fhould ex- 
hibit their ideas to others in the moft diftinft and 
intelligible order. And hence, if our Language, 
by reafon of the fimple arrangement of its words, 
poffeffes lefs harmony, lefs beauty, and lefs force, 
than the Greek or Latin ; it is, ' however, in its 
meaning, more obvious and plain. 



\ 
\ 
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Thus I have Ihpwn what the natural (MTdgreft l e-c t.- 
of Language has been, in feyera} material articles i 
and this account of the Genius and Progrefe of. 
Langijage lays a foundation for many obfervations, 
both curious and ufefuL - From what has been iaid 
in this, ^d the pr^^ceding Ledure, it appears, tha:^ 
Language was, at firft, barren in wordsr; but de- 
fcriptive by the . found of thefe words j and ex- 
preffive in the manner of uttering thehi, by the 
aid of fignificant tones and geftures : Style was 
figurative and poetical: Arrangement * w^ fandful 
and lively. It appears, that, in all the fucceffive- 
chai^es which Language has undergone, as the- 
world advanced, the und^rflanding has gained, 
ground on the fancy and imagination. The Pro* 
grefs of Language, in this refpecl, refembles the, 
progrefs of age in man. The imagination is 
moft vigorous and predominant in youth ; with 
advancing years, the imagination cools, and the 
underftanding ripens. Thus Language, proceeding 
from fterility to copioufnefs, hath, at the fame time,, 
proceeded from vivacity to accuracy; from fire 
^d' enthufiafm, to coolnefs and precilion. Thofe 
charaSers of early Language,, defcriptiye found, 
vehement tones and geftures, figurative ftyle, and 
inverted arrangement, all hang together, have a 
mutual influence on each other; and have all 
gradually given places to arbitrary founds, calm. 
pronunciation, fimple ftyle, plain arrangement*. 
Language is become, in modern times, more cor-, 
red, indeed, and accurate; but, however, lefs 

2 |triking 
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L s e T. Ankin^, and ammated i in its andent ftate^ mor^ 
^^ ^1 kiir<Mr^hle to poetry and oratory ; in it^ piitfent^ 16 
reafon and pbilofophy. 

Ha VINO iinifhed ihy actfoutit of the I^rogrefs of 
Speech) 1 proceed to gke an account of the Pro- 
grefs of Writing, which next demands our liotice j 
though it will not require fo full a difci^oji as the 
former fubjeft. 

Next to Speech, Writing is, beyond doubt, the 
moft ufefut art which men poflefs. It is plainly an 
improvement upon Speech, and therefore muft have 
Been pofterior to it in order of time. At ftrft,- mea 
thought of nothing more than communicating their 
thoughts to one another, when prrfent, by means 
of words, or founds, which they uttered. After- 
wards;, they devifed this further method, pf mtfftiaf 
communication with one another, vrhen abfent, by 
means of marks or charafters prefented to the eye, 
which we call Writing. 

Written charafters are of two forts. They are 
either figns for things, or figns for words. Gf the 
former fort, figns of things, are the piftures, hiero- 
glyphics, and fymbols^ employed by the andent 
nations ; of the latter fort, figns for words, are the, 
alphabetical charafters^ now employed by all Eunv 
peans. Thefe two kinds of writbg are genericallyi 
and eflCentiaHy diftinft. \ 

• . -^ Pic TURKS 
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Pictures were, undoubtedly, the firft eflay l e c t^ 

towards Writing. Imitation is fo, natural to man, 

that, in all ages, and among all nations, fome 

methods baye obtained, of copying or tracing the 

likenels of fenfible objeSs. Thofe i^ethods would 

fooQ be employed by men for giving fome imper*- 

(eft iaform^tion to others, at a diftance, of what 

had happened ; or, for preferving tl^ n^enxory ()f 

fads which they fought to record* Thun^ to figf^ 

Tufy that one man had iplled another, they drew 

the %ure of one man ftretched upqn the eardx, and 

of another ibmding by him with a deadly weapoa 

in his hand» We find, in fa^, that when America 

9as firft difeovered, this was the 6n)y fort of 

Writing ki^own in the kingdom of Mesdcio^ By 

hiftori(^ pi^ures^ the Mespicans ^e fajd to have 

trnfinitted the m^nory of the mo& in^rtan| 

tranfaiSioiDS of their empire. Thefe, however^ 

muft have been eictreme}y imperfe£k records $ and 

the nations who bad no other, muA h^ve been very 

ff^ and rude. )Pi£^ures could do no more thaq 

ddme^te eactemal evc^nts. They could nether exr 

iSok the sx^meftions of them, nor def^ribfe fuch 

qialitiQs as urere not vifible to the eye, nor convey 

my ide» c^ the difpofidpns^ or wordfip of me^^ 

To fupply, in fo^e dc^ee, this defe^, 4ier^ 
^e, in procefe of time, the invention of w^ 
^ called, Hieroglyphical Characters ; wh«:h thay 
be confidered as the fecond ftage <^ <he aut of 
Writing. Hieroglyphics confift in iperjtSQn fynif 
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L E c T. bols, which are made to ft^d for invifible objefis, 
oiv account of an analogy or refemblance which 
fuch fymbols were fuppofed to bear to the objefts. 
Thus, an tye was the hieroglyphical fymbol of 
knowledge ; a circle, of eternity, which has neither 
beginning, nor end/ Hieroglyphics, therefore, were 
a more refined and extenfive fpedes of painting. 
Piftures deKneated the refemblance of external 
tifible objefts. Hieroglyphics painted invifible ob- 
jefts, by analogies taken from the external world. 

Among the Mexicans were found fome traces 
of hieroglyphical charafters, intermixed with thar 
hiftoric'al piftures. But Egypt was the country 
where this fort of Writing was moft ftudied and 
brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics was 
conveyed all the boafted wifdom of their priefts. 
According to the properties which they afcribed to 
animals, or the qualities with which they fuppofed • 
natur^il objefts to be endowed, they pitched upon 
them to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of 
moral objefts; and ^employed them in th^ir Writmg 
for that end. ' Thus, ingratitude was denominated 
by a Vijper ; frnprtidence, by a fly ; wiTdoni, by an 
ant ; viftbry, • by a hawk ; a- dutiful- child, by a 
ftork ; a man univerfally fhunned, by an eel, which 
they fuppofed' to be founds in cbmpahy with no 
other fiffi. Sometimes they joined together two 
or moriS%f thefe hieroglyphical charafters; asj 2t.^ 
ferpent with ^ hawk's head ; fo denote nature, with 
God prefidihg over it; But,' as -many of thofe 

properties 
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properties of objefts which they affumed for the l fi c t. 
foundation of their hieroglyphics, w6re merely 
imaginary, and the alluuons drawn from them were 
forced and ambiguous; as the conjundion of their 
charafters rendered them ftill more obfciire, and 
mult haveexprefled very indiftindly the connec- 
tions and relatioils of things ; this fort of writing 
could be no other than aeriigmatical, and confufed 
in the higheft degree ; and muft have been a very 
imperfect vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined, that hieroglyphics were 
an invention of the Egyptian priefts, for conceal- 
ing their learning from common view ; and that, 
upon this account, it was preferred by them to the 
alphabetical method of Writing. But th^ is cer- 
tamly a iidftake; Hieroglyphics were, undoubtedly, 
employed, at firft, from neceflity^ not fronl clioice 
or refinement ; and would never have beai thought 
of, if alphabetical charaOiers had been known. 
The nature of the invention- plainly fhews iC to 
have been one of thofe grofs and rude effays to- 
wards Writing, which were adopted in the early 
ages of the world ; in ordeif* to extend farther the 
firft method which they had eiriployed of fimple 
t)idures, or reprefentations of vifible objeQ:s. In- 
deed, in after times, when alphabetical Writiag 
was introduced into Egypt, and the hieroglyphical 
Was, of courfe^ fallen into difufe, it is known, that 
the priefts ftill employed the hieroglyphical cha- 
rafters, as a facred kind of. Writing, now become 
peculiar to themfelves, and ferving to give aa air 
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bf myftery to thdr learning and reli^on. In this 
ftate, the Greeks foui^d hieroglyphical Writing, 
when they began to have intercourfe Dtrith Egypt } 
and fome of then: writers miitook this ufe, to which 
they found it applied, for the caufe that had given 
rife to the invention. 

■I ^ 

As Writing advanced, from piftures of vifible 
»objefts, to hieroglyphics, or fymbols of thmgs in* 
vifible; from thefe latter, it advanced, among fome 
nations, to fimple arbitrary marks which ftood for 
objeOs, though without any refemblance or analogy 
to the obje£ls iignifi^d. Of this nature was the 
method of writing pra£Hfed among the Peruvians. 
They made ufe of fmall cords, of different colours i 
sind by knots upon the(e, of various fizes, and 
differently ranged, they contrived figns for giving 
information, and communicating their thoughts to 
one another. 



Of this nature alfo, are the written charaders 
which are ufed to this day throughout the great 
empire of China. The Chfnefe have no alphabet 
of letters, or Ample founds, which compofe their 
words. But every fingle character which they ufe 
in Writing, is iignificant of an idea ; it is a mark 
which ftands for fome one thing or objeft. By 
confequence, the number of thefe charafters mdl 
be immenfe. It muft correfpond to the whole 
number of objefts or ideas, which they have 
occafion to exprefs; that is, to the whole num- 
ber of words which they employ in Speech : 

nay, 
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my, it muft be greater than the number of words ; l e c t. 
one word^ by varying the tone, with which it is 
fpoken, may be made to fignify feveral different 
things. They are faid to have feventy thonfand 
of thofe written charafters. To read and write 
them to perfection, is the ftudy of a whole life; 
vhich fubjefls learning, among them, to infinite 
difadvantage ; and mnfl have greatly retarded the 
progrefs of all fdence. 

CoKCE&KiKO the origin of thefe Chinefe cha* 
nAers, there have, been different opinions, and 
much controverfy. According to the moft pro- 
bable accounts, the Chinefe Writing began, like 
the Egyptian, with pictures, and hieroglyphical 
figures. Thefe figures being, in progrefs, abbrfe- 
vuited in their ^ form, for the fake of writing them 
eaiily, and greatly enlarged in their number, paffed, 
U lengthy into thofe marks or chambers which 
they now ufe, and which have fpread themfehres 
through feveral nations of the eaft. For we are 
informed, diat the Japanefe, the Tonqiiinefe, and 
die Coroeans, who fpeak different languages from 
one another, and from the inhabitants of China, 
ufe, however, the fame written charafters with 
them ; and, by this means, correfpond intelligibly 
vrith each other in Writing, though ignorant of 
the Language fpoken in their feveral countries ; a 
plain proof, that the Chinefe chara&ers are, like 
. lueroglyphics, independent of Language } are fign$ 
cf things, not of words. 
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We hare one inftance of this fort of Wnting 
in Europe. Our cyphers, as they are called, or 
arithmetical figures, i, 2, 3, 4, &c, which we 
have derived from the Arabians, are fignificant 
marks precifely of the fame nature with the 
Chmefe charafters. They have no dependence on 
words ; but each figure denotes an obje£t ; denotes 
the number for which it ftands ; and, -accordingly, 
on being prefented to th^ eye, is equally under- 
ftood by all the nations who have agreed in the ufe 
of thefe cyphers; by Italians,- Spaniards, Frehih, 
and Englifh, however diiFerent the* Languages of 
thofe nations are from one another, and whsrtever 
different names they give, in their refpeftive Lan- 
guages, to each numerical cypher. ' , 

As fer, then, as we have yet advanced, nothing 
has ap|)^ared which refembles our letters,' or* which 
can be called Writing, in the fenfe we now give to 
that term: What we have hitherto feen, were all 
direcfc fign^ for' things, and made no ufe of the 
medium of found, or words ; either figns by re- 
prefentation, as. the Mexican piftures ; or figns by 
analogy,* as the Egyptian hferoglyphics ; or figns 
by inftitution, as the Peruvian knots, the Chmefe 
charafters, and the Arabian cyphers. 

At length, in different nations, men became 
fenfible of the imperfeftion, the ambiguity, and 
the tedioufnefs of each of thefe methods of com- 
mpnication with one another^ They begffi to 

• '^ confider, 
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confider, that Jby employing figns which fliould l £ c t. 
ftaad not diredly for things, but for the words 
which they ufed in Sjpeech for naming thefe things^ 
a confiderable advantage would be gained. For 
they refleded farther, that though the number of 
words in every Language be, indeed, very great, 
yet the number of articulate founds, which are ufed 
in compofing thefe words, is compai:^tiyely fmall. 
The fame fimple founds are continually recurring 
and repeated ; and are combined together, in va- 
rious way^ for. forming ail ^the variety .of words 
which we utter^ They. . bethought themfelves^ 
therefore, o£ inyenting figns, not for each word> 
by itli^lf, but for each of thofe fimple founds 
which we employ in forming our words ; and by 
joining together a few" of thofe figns, they faw 
that it would be praflicable to exprefs, in Writing, 
the whole combinations of founds which our word3 
require, 

■ • 

The firft ftep, in this new progrefs, was the In- 
ventioA of an alphabet of fyllables, which probably 
preceded the invention of an alphabet of letters, 
ampng fome of the ancient nations ; and which is 
faid to J^e retained, to this day, in ^Ethiopia, and 
fome countries of India. By, fixing upon a parti- 
cular mark, or character, for every fyllable in the 
Language, the number of charaders, neceifary to 
be ufed in Writing, was reduced- within a much 
fmaller compafs than the iiumber of words in the 
J-anguage. Still, however^ the number .of cha- 

L 4 . rafters 
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tz&tn ^tftras great ; and muft have continued to 
render both reading and writing very laborrous 
arts. Till, at lad, fome happy genius arofe^ and 
tracing the founds made by the human voice, to 
their moft fimple elements^ reduced them to a- 
very few vowels and confonants j and by affixing 
to each of thefe the figns which we now call Let* 
ters, taught men how, by their combinations, to 
put in Writing all the different words, or combi* 
nations of found, which they employed in Spe^h. 
By being reduced jto this fimplicity, the art of 
Writing was brought to its higheft ftate of per* 
fe£fcion ; and, in this ftate^ we now e!)joy it in all 
the countries of Europe* 

To whom we ate indebted for this fublimi and 
tcfined difcovery, does not Appear. Concealed by 
the darknefs of remote antiquity, the great in- 
ventor is deprived of thofe honours which would 
ftill be paid to his memory, by all the lovers of 
knowledge and learning* It appears from the 
books which Mofes has written, that among the 
jews, and probably among the Egyptians, letters 
had been invented prior to his age. The imiverfal 
tradition among the ancients is, that they were firft 
imported into Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician } 
who, according to the common fyftem of chrono- 
logy, was contemporary with Jolhuaj according 
to Sir Kiac Newton's fyftem, contemporary with 
King David. As the^ Phoenicians are npt known 
to have been the inventors of any art or Science^ 

though 
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though, by means of thdr extenfive commerce, t e c t. 
they propagated the difcoveries made by other ^'^' 
nations, die moft propable and natural account of 
the origin of alphabetical charafters is, that they 
took rife in Egypt, the firft civilized kingdom of 
which We have any authentic accounts, and the 
great fource of arts and polity among the ancients. 
In that coimtry, the favourite ftudy of hierotgly* 
phical charaders had directed much attention 
to the art of Writing. Their hieroglyphics art 
known to have been intermixed with abbreviated 
fymbols, and arbitrary marks; "whence, at laft^ 
they caught the idea of contriving marks, tiot 
for things merely, but for founds. Accordingly, 
Plato (in Phaedo) exprefsly attributes the inven- 
tion of letters to Theuth, the Egyptian, who is 
fuppofed to have been the Hemies, or Mercury, 
of the Greeks. Cadmus himfelf,* though he paffed 
from Phoenicia to Greece, yet is affirmed, by 
feveral of the ancients, to have been originally of • 
Thebes in Egypt. Moft probably, Mofes carried 
vnth him the Egyptian letters, into the land of 
Canaan ; and there being adopted by the Phoeni- 
cians, who. inhabited part .of that country, they 
were tranimitted into Greece. 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into 
Greece was imperfed, and is faid to have contamed , 
only fixteen letters. The reft were afterwards 
added, accordmg as figns for proper founds were 
found 'to be wanting. It is curious to obferve, 

• that 
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L E c T. that the letters which wciufe at this day, can be 
vn. • . ' "' 

traced back- to this very alphabet of Cadmus, 

The Roman alphabet, which obtains with us, and 
with moft of the European nations, is plainly formed 
on the Greek, with a.. few variations. And all 
learned Inen obferve, that the Greek charafters, 
especially "according to the mannej- in which they 
ar.e formed in the oldeft infcriptions, have a re- 
markable conformity to the Hebrew or Samaritan^ 
<;hara6ter^, which, it is agreed, are the fame with 
the Phoenician, or alphabet of Cadmus, Invqt 
the Greek charafters from left to right, according 
to the Phoenician and Hebrew manner of Writing, 
and they are nearly ttie fame. Befides the conr 
formity of figure, the names or denominations of 
the letters, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order 
in which the letters are arranered, in all the feveral 
alphabets, Phoenician, HeJDrew^ Greek, and Ro: . 
man, agree fo much, as amounts to a demon*- 
•ilration, that they were all derived originally from 
the fame fource. An invention fo ufeful and fimple 
was greedily ;received by mankind, and propagated 
with fpeed and facility, through many diifereijt 
nations* 

• <- ■ * 

The letters were, originally, written from the 
pght hand towards the left ; that is, , ii^ a contrary 
order to what we now praSife. This manner pf 
Writing obtained ^among the Affyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Arabians, and Hebrews; and from fome 
very old infcriptions, appears to h^ye obtained 

' '•. '. alfo 
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alfo among the Greeks. Afterwards, the Greeks i*e c T.t 

adopted a new method, writing their lines alter- 
nately from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, which was called Boujirophedon ; or, 
writing after the manner in which oxen plow the 
ground. Of this, feveral fpecimens ftill remain ; 
particularly, the infcription on the famous Sigaean 
monument ; and down to the days of Solon, the 
legiflator of Athens, this continued to be the com- 
mon method of Writing. At length, the motion' 
from the left hand to the right being found more 
natural and commodious, the praftice of Writing 
in this dire£lion prevailed throughout all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Writing was long a kind of engraving. Pil- 
larSj and tables of ftone, were firft employed for 
this .purpofe, and afterwards, plates of the fofter 
metals, fuch as lead. In proportion as Writing 
became morejrommon, lighter and more portable 
fubftances w^e anployed. The leaves, • and the 
bark of certain trees, w^e ufed invibme countries,; 
and in others, tablets of wood, covered with a thin 
coat of foft wax, on which the impreflion was made 
with a ftylus . of iron. In later times, the hides of 
aramals, properly prepared, and polifhed into 
^chment, were the moft common materials. Our 
prefent method of Writing on paper, is an in- 
vention of no greater antiquity than the fourteenth 
cmtury. 
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Thus I have giiren fome account of the Pro* 
grefs of thefe two great arts, Speech and Writing ; 
by which men's thoughts are communicated, and 
the foundation laid for all knowledge and improve- 
ment. Let us conclude the fubjed, with comparing 
in a few words, fpoken Language, and writt^ Lan* 
guage; or words uttered in our hearing, with 
words reprefented to the eye ; where w^ (hall find 
feveral advantages and difadvantages. to be balanced 
on both fides. 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, 
that Writing is both a more extenfive^ and a more 
permanent method of communicaticm* . More ex- 
teniive; as it is not confined within the narrow 
circle of thofe who hear our words ; but^ by mtans 
of written characters, we can fend our thoughts 
abroad, and propagate them through the world; 
we can lift our voice, fo as to fpeak to the took 
diftant regions of the earth. More penmiient 
alfo, as it prolongs this voioe to the molt diftant 
ages ; it gives us the mews of recording our fen- 
timents to futurity, and of p^petuating the in* 
^tnddyp memory of paft tranfa&ioos. It likewife 
affords this advantage to fuch as read^ above fuch 
as' hear, that, having the written cbara£lers b^ore 
then- eyes, they can aireil the fenfe of the writer. 
They can paufe, and revolve, and compare at their 
leifure, one paffage with another; whareas, the 
voice is fugitive and paffing; you muft catch the 
words the moment they arc uttered, or you lofe 
them for even 

4 But, 
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But, although thefe be fo great advantages of l e e t. 

written Language, that Speech, without Writing, ^'^ 

would have been very inadequate for the inftrudtion 

of mankind : yet we muft not forget to obferve, 

that fpoken Language has a great fuperiprity over 

written Language, in point of energy or force* 

The voice of the living Speaker makes an im« 

preffion on the mind, much ftronger than can be 

made by the perufal of any Writing, The tones 

of voice, the looks and geilures which accompany 

difcourfe, and which no Writing can convey, render 

difcourie, when it is weir managed, infinitely more 

clear, and more ezpreflive, than the mod accurate 

Writing. For tones, looks, and geftures, are na« 

tttral interpreters of the fentiments of the mind. 

They remove ambiguities j they enforce impre& 

fions J they operate on us by means of fympathy, 

which is one of the mod powerful inftruments of 

perfuafion. Our fympathy is always awakened 

more by hearing the Speaker, than by reading his 

works in our clofet. Hence, though Writing 

may anfwer the purpofes of mere inftrudion, yet 

all the great and high efforts of eloquence muft 

be made, by means of fpoken, not of written^ 

Language. 
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LECTURE VIIL 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

i»ECT. After having given an account of the Rife and 

Progrefs of Language, I proceed to treat of 
its Strudure, or of General Grammat-. The 
Strudlure of Language is extremely artificiar; and 
there are few fciences in which a deeper, or more 

. refined logic is employed, than in grammar. It 
is apt to be flighted by fuperficial thinkers, aS be- 
longing to thofe rudiments of knowledge, which 
were inculcated upon us in our earlieft youth. 
But what was then inculcated before we could 

. comprehend its principles, would abundantly repay 
our fludy in maturer years ; and to the ignorande 

^of it, mufl be attributed many of thofe' fifndamental 
defefts which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical 
accuracy on the principles of General Grammar ^ 
and, what is more to be regretted, fewer ftill have 
thought of applying thofe principles to the £ng- 
lifh Language. While the French tongue ha» 

7 long 
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long been an objeft of attention to many ^fe'amf l*e cJrt^ 

ingenious writers of that nation, who have xonfi- 

dered its conftruftion, and determined its propriety. 

with great accuracy, the Genius and Grammar of 

the Englifh, to the reproach of the country, have 

not been ftudied with equal care, or afcertained 

with the fame precifion. Attempts have been made, 

indeed, of late, towards fupplying this defe£t ; and 

fome able writers have entered on the fubjeft : but 

much remains yet to be done. 

I DO not propofe to give any fyffem, either of 
Grammar in general, or of Englifli • Grammar in 
particular, A minute difcuflion of the niceties of 
Language would carry us too much off from other 
objects, which demand our attention in the courfe 
of Leftures. But I propofe to give a general view 
of the chief principles relating to this fubjeft, in 6b- 
fervations on the feveral parts of which Speech or 
Language is compofed ; remarking as I go along, 
the peculiarities of our own Tongue. After which, 
I ftall make fome more particular remarks on the" 
Genius of the Englifh Language. 

The firft thing to be confidered, is the divifion 
of the feveral parts of fpeech. The effential parts 
of Speech are the fame in all Languages. There 
muft always be fome words which" denote the 
names of objefts, or mark the fubjecb of difcourfe ; 
other words, which denote the qualities, of thofe 
objefts, and eicprefs what we affirm concerning 

them ; 
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i tc T. ^b/tm i tnd othq: words^ which pomt out their 
^ cOQOe^Qns 9ii4 relations. Hence, fubftantives, 
proiiQuns, adje^ves, verbs, prepofitions, and 
coi^un&ioQ/i, mull nec^arily be found in all Laa« 
gU9ges« The moil fimple and comprehenfiY^ 
^viiion of the parts of Speech is, into fubftantives, 
attributives, and conneSbives*. Subltantives, are 
all the words which exprels the names of objeds, 
or the fubje^ of difcourfe; attributives, are all 
the words which exprefs any attribute, property, 
or acHon of the former ^ connedives, are what 
expre& the connedions, relation^, and depend* 
encies, which take place among them. The 
common grammatical divifion of Speech into 
eight parts; nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 
adverbs, prepoiitions, interjections, and conjunc* 
dons } is not very logical, as might be eafily fhewn ; 
as it comprehends under the general term of 
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^ Quinfiilian infonns us, that this vas^thf moft antient di- 
ipifioB. ** Turn videbit iquot & quae funt partes orationis. 
^* Qaanquam de numero parum coovenit* Veteres eninay quo* 
^ rum fuerant Aiiftoteles atque TheodiAes^ verba modo, & 
*' nominat & conTin&iooei tradiderunt; Videlicet, quod m 
*^ verbia vim fermonis, in BominSsut nu^criamy (quia alteram 
** eft quod ioquimur, alterum de quo loquixnur,) in convin^lioi' 
^' nibus autem compiexum eonimeffe judicarunt; quas icon* 
'< junftiones a plerifque dici {eio$ fed haec vtdetur txcnnita^ 
** magis propria tranflatio, JPaulatim a philofophicis ac maxime 
** a ftoicis, au£lu8 eft numerus ; ac primum convindionifap 
** artiGuli adje^^ poft praepofitiones $ nomiaibus^ appellatio, 
^* deinde proilomen; deinde miftum Verbo participium; ipfia 
« verixs, adverbia.'' Lib, I. cap, if. 

noyns^ 
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nouns, both fubftantives and adjedives, which are l e c t*. 
parts of Speech generically and eflentially diftinS ; 
while It makes a feparate part of Speech of parti- 
ciples, which are no other than verbal adjetiives. 
However, as thefe are the terms to which our ears 
have been moft familiarifed, and as an exaft logical 
divifion is of no great cpnfequence to our prefent 
purpofe, it will be better to make ufe of thefe known 
terms than of any other. 

We are naturally led to begin with the confider- 
ation of fubftantive nouns, which are the foundation 
of all Grammar, and may be confidered as the. 
moft ancient part of Speech. For, afluredly, as 
foon as men had got beyond fimple interjeSions, 
or exclamations of paflion, and began to commu- 
nicate themfelves by difcourfe, they would be 
under a neceffity of affigning names to the objefts 
they law around them j which in Grammatical 
Language, is called the Inventipn of fubftantive 
nouns *» And h^re at our firft fetting out, fome- 

what 



* I do not mean to alTert^ that among all Nations, the firft 
invented words were fimple and regular fubflantive nouns. No* 
thing is more difficult than to afcertain the prccife fteps by which 
men proceeded in the formation of Language . Names for objedls 
»uft, doubtlefs, have arifen in the moft^early ftages 6f Speech. 
But it is probable, as the learned Author of the Treatife, Oh 
the Origin and Progrefs of Language^ has fhewn (vol. i. p. 371, 
395.) that, among feveral favage tribes, fome of the firft arti- 
culate founds that were formed denoted a whole fentence rather 
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what curious occurs. The individual objeS^ v/hiclj 
furround uc are infinite in number. A favage, 
wherever he looked^ beheld forefts and trees. To 
give feparate names to every one of thofe trees> 
would have been an endlefs and imprafticable 
undertaking. The iirft objeft was, to give a name 
to -that particular tree, v/hofe fruit relieved his 
hunger, or whofe fliade protefted him from the 
fun. But obferving, that though other trees were 
diftinguiflied from this by peculiar qualities of 
iize or appearance, yet, that they alfo agreed and 



than the name of a particular objeft ; conveying feme informa- 
tion, or expreffing fome defires or fears, fuited to the circum- 
ftances in which that tribe was placed, or relating to che'bufincfe 
they had moft frequent occaiiou to carry on ; as the lion is 
coming, the river is fwplling, &c. Many of their iirft words, it 
is like wife probable, were not flniple fubfi:antiYe nouns, but fub- 
ftantives, atcompanied with fome of thofe attributes, in conjunc- 
tion with which they were moft frequently accuftomed to behold 
them ; as the great bear, the little hut, the woimd made by the 
hatchet^ &c. Of all which the Author produces inilances from 
feveral of the AmericaJ Languages ; and it is, undoubtedly, 
fuitable to the natural courfe of the operations of the human 
tnifid thus to -begin -with particulars the mod .obvious to fenfe, 
and to proceed from ihefe to more general expreifions. He 
likewife obferves, that the words of thofe primitive Tongues are 
far irom being, as we might fuppofe them, rude and (hort, anji 
crowded .with confonants ; but, on the contrary, are, for the 
,raoft part, long words, and full of vowels. This is the confe- 
guence.of their being formed upon the natural/bunds which thf 
-voice utterft with moft eafe, a little varied. and diftingui(hedhy 
articulation,; ^ndliejhews this toxoid, in, fa£l, among moftp/ 
iht 3)arbarouslaugua^es wiuch an? JsJiowii. . 
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Tefembled one another, in certain common qualitiesj l e c t. 
fiich as fpringing from a root, and bearing branches 
and .leaves, he formed in his mind fome general 
idea of thofe common qualities, and ranging all 
that poflelTed them under one chfs of objefbs, he 
called that whole clafs, a tree. Longer experience 
taught him to fubdivide this genus into the feveral 
fpecies of oak, pine, afh, and the reft, according 
as his obfervation extended to the £everal qualities > 
in which thefe trees agreed or diflfered. 

But, ftill, he m^de . ufe only of general terms 
in Speech. For the oak, the pine, and the afli^ 
were names of whole claffes of objefts ; eachx>f 
which included an immenfe number of nndiftia* 
guifhed individuals. Here then it appears, that ^ 
though the formation of abftraft, or general con- 
ceptions, is fuppofed to be. a difEcult operation of 
the mind;' fuch conceptions muft have entered 
into the very firft formation of Language. For, 
if we except only the proper names of perfons^ 
fuch as Caefar, John, Peter, all the other fubftan- 
dve nouns which we employ in difcourfe are the 
names, not of individual objefts, but of very ex- 
tenfive genera, or fpecies of objefts; as; maxij 
j Hon, houfe, river, &c. We are not, however, . 
: to imagine, that this invention of general, or 
\ abftrad terms, requires any great exertion of 
I metaphyfical .capacity : for, by whatever fteps the 
.mind proceeds in it, it is certain, that, when men 
iave once obferved refemblances among objeas, 

^ ^ ihey 
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L E c T. they are naturally inclined to call all thofe which 
refemble one anpther by one common name ; and 
of courfe to clafs them under one fpecies. We nuy • 
daily obferve this pradifed by children, in their firll 
attempts towards acquiring Language- 

But now after Language had proceeded as far 
as I have defcribed, the notification which it made 
of objefts was ilill very imperfeft : for, when oije 
mentioned to another, in difcourfe, any fubftantive 
noun, fuch as, man, lion, or tree, how was it to 
be known, which man, which lion, or which tree 
he meant, among the many compfehended under 
one name ? Here occurs a very curious, and a 
very ufeful contrivance for fpecifying the individual 
objeft intended, by means of that part' of Speech 
called the Article. 

The force of the Article confifls^ in pointing 
or fingling oiit from the common mafs, the indi- 
vidual of which we mean to fpeak. In Englifh, 
we have two Articles, a and the ; ais more general 
and unlimited ; the more definite and fpecial. ^ 
is much the fame with 'one, and marks only any 
one individual of a fpecies : that individual being 
either unknown, or left undetermined ; as, a lion, 
a king. The, which pofTefles more properly the 
forc^ of the Article, afcertains fome known or 
determined individual of the fpecies j as, the lion, 
the king, > 

": '. . - . . Articles 
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" Aft^ricLEs are words of great ufein Speecfi. In l e c r. 

feme Languages, however, they are not found. 

The Greeks have but one Article, © w' ^o, which 

anfwers to our definite, or proper Article, the. 

They have no word which anfwers to our Article 

a; but they fupply its place by the abfence of 

their Article: Thus, Banvy? fignifies, a king; 

• BoKTiM/f the king. The Latins have no Article. 

In the room of it they employ pronouns, as, hie, 

ille, ifte, for pointing out the objefts which they 

want to diftinguifli. '' Nofter fermo/' fays 

Quindilian, *' articulos non defiderat, ideoque in 

" alias partes orationis fparguntur." This, how- 

erer, appears to me a defeft in the Latin Tongue ; 

as Articles contribute much to the cleamefs and 

precifion of Language. 

In order to illuftrate this, remark what diffe- 
rence there is in the meaning of the following 
expreffions in Englifh, depending wholly ^on the 
different employment of the Articles : '* The fon 
** of a king — The fon of the king — A fon of the' 
" king's." Each of thefe three phrafes has an 
entirely diiFefent meaning, which I need not €*x- 
plain, becaufe any one who underftands the Lan- 
guage conceives it clearly at firft hearing, through 
the different application of the Articles, a and the. 
Whereas in Latin, '' Filius regis*' is wholly unde-- 
termined ; and, to explain in which of thefe three 
fenfes it is to be underftood, for it may bear any 
d them, ^ circumlocution' of feveral words muft 

M 3 , be 
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t E c T, be ufed. In the feme manner, " Are you a 
" king ? " Are you tbe king ?" are queftions of 
quite feparate import ; which, however, are con- 
founded together in tKe Latin phraife, " efne tu 
•^ rex ?*' " Thou art a man," is a very gaieral 
and harmlefs pofition ; but, " thou art tbe man," is 
an affertion capable, we know, of ftriking terror 
and remorfe into the heart, Thefe obfervanons 
illuftrate the force and importance of Articles: 
and, at the fame time, I gladly lay hold of any 
opportunity of fh^wing the advantages of our own 
Language, 

Besides this quality of being particularifed by 
the Article, three aflFeftions belong to fubftantive 
nouns, number, gender, and cafe, which require our 
confideration. 

Number diftinguifhes them as one, or many, 
of the fame kind, called the Singular and Plural; 
a diflin£tion found in all Languages, and which 
muft, indeed, have been coeval with the very 
infency of Language ; as there were few things 
which men had more frequent occafion to expre&, 
than the difference between one and many. For 
the greater facility of expreffing it, it has, in all 
Languages, been marked by fome variation made 
upon the fubftantive noun ; as we fee, in Englifh, 
our plural is commonly formed by the addition of 
the letter S. In the Hebrew, Greek, and fome 
other antient Languages, wq find, not only a plural, 

but 
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but a dual number ; the rife of which may very l Z 
naturally be accounted for, from feparate terms of v^ 
numbering not being yet invented, and one, two^ 
and n\any, beins: all, or at leaft, the chief humeral 
diftinftions which men, at firft,' had any occafiod 
to take notice of* 



Gender is an affeftion of fubftantive noun§, 
which will lead us into more difcuflion than num* 
ber. Gender being founded on the diftiodion of 
the two fexes? it is plain, that ' in a proper fenfe, 
it can only find place in the names of living crea- 
tures, which admit the diftinccion of male and 
female; and, therefore, can be ranged under the 
mafculine or feminine genders. All other fub- 
ftantive nouns ought to belong, to what gram- 
marians call, the Neuter Gender, which is meant 
to imply the negation of either fex. But, with 
refpeft to this diftribution, fomewhat fingular hath 
obtained in the ftru£kare of Language. For, in 
correfpondence to that diftinftion of male and 
female fex which runs through all the xlaffes of 
animals, men have, in moft Languages, ranked a 
great number of inanimate objefts alfo, imder the 
like diftinftions of mafculine and femitiine. Thus, 
we find it both in the Greek and Latin Tongues : 
Gladius^ a fword, for inftance, is mafculine ; faptta^ 
an arrow, is feminine; and this afSgnaiion of 
fex to inanimate cbjefts, this diftinftion of them 
mto mafculine and feminine, appears often to be 
entirely capricious j derived from no other principle 

M 4 thax^ 
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t*z c T. than the cafual ftrudure of the Language, which 
refers, to a certain gender, words of a certain 
termination. In the Greek and Latin, however, 
all inanimate objefts are not diftributed into maf- 
culine and feminine ; but many of them are alfo 
clafled, where all of them ought to have been, under 
the neuter gender ; as, iemplum^ a church ; fediky 
a feat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian Tongues 
differs, in this refpeft, from the Greek and Latin. 
In the French and Italian, from whatever caufe it 
has happened, fo it is, that the neuter gender is 
wholly unknown, and that all their names of inani- 
mate objefts are put upon the fame footing with 
living creatures ; and diftributed, without excep- 
iton, into mafculine and feminine. The French 
have two articles, the mafculine Uy and the feminine 
la ; and one or other of thefe is prefixed to all 
fubftantive nouns in the Language, to denote their 
gender. The Italians make the fame univerfal ufe 
^f their article // and lo^ for the mafculine ; and la 
for the feminine* 

In the Englifh Language it is remarkable that 
there .obtains a peculiarity quite oppofite. In th^ 
Frendi and Italian there is no neuter gender. In 
^^ Englifh, when we ufe common difcourfe, all 
* fubfiantive nouns, that are not names of living 
creatm-es, ar^ neuter without exception. He, Jhe^ 
(XQd ity are the mark& of the three genders ; and 

we 
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We always ufe //, in fpeaking of any objeft T?vhere l e c t. 
there is no fex, or where the fex is not known. ^"^* 
The Englifli is, perhaps, the only Language in 
die known world (except the Chinefe, which is faid 
to agree with it in this particular) where the 
diftindion of gender is properly and philofophically 
applied in the ufe of words, and confined, as it 
ought to be, to mark the real diftindions of male 
and female. 

Hence arifes a very great and (ignal advantage 
of the Englifh Tongue, which it is of confequence 
to remark *. Though in common difcourfe, as I 
have already obferved, we employ only the proper 
and literal diftinftion. of fexes ; yet the genius of 
the Language permits us, whenever \ it will add 
beauty to our difcourfe, to make the names of in- 
animate objefts mafculine and feminine in a meta- 
phorical fenfe ; and when we do fo, we are under- 
ftood to quit the literal ftyle, and to ufe one of the 
figures of difcourfe. 

For inftance ; if I am fpeaking of virtue, in the 
courfe of ordinary converfation, or of ftrift rea- 
foning, I refer the word to no fex or gendpr ; I 
lay, " Virtue is its own reward ;'* or, " it is the 
** law of our nature.** But if I chufe to rife into 



♦ The following obfervations on the metaphorical ufe of 
gendnt in the Englifh Language, ate taken from Mr. Harris's 
Hermes* 

a higher 
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^' vm ^' ^ higher tone ; if I feek to erabellifli and animate 
my difcourfe, I give a fex to virtue ; I fay, ** She 
" defcends from Heaven;*' '* fhe alone confers 
" true honour upon man j" " her gifts are the only 
^ durable rewards." By this means, we have it in 
our power to vary our ftyle at pleafure. By making 
a very flight alteration, we can perfonify any objeft 
that we chufe to introduce with dignity ; and by this 
change of manner, we give warning, that we are 
pafling from the ft rift and logical to the ornamented 
and rhetorical ftyle. 

This is an advantage which not only every poet, 
but every good writer and fpeaker in profe, is, on 
many occafions, glad to lay hold of, and improve ; 
and it is an advantage peculiar to our Tongue ; no 
other Language poffeffes it. For, in other Lan- 
guages, every word has one fixed gender, mafculine, 
feminine, or neuter, which can, upon no occafipn, 
be changed ; oftro, for inftance, in Greek, virtus 
in Latin ; and la vertu in French ; are uniformly 
feminine. She muft always be the pronoun an- 
fwering to the word, whether you be writing in 
poetry or in profe, whether you be ufing the ftyle 
of reafoning, or that of declamation : whereas, in 
Englifli, we can either exprefs ourfelves with 
the philofophical accuracy of giving no gender to 
things inanimate ; ovy by giving them gender, and 
transforming them into peiTons, we adapt them to 
the ftyle of poetry, and, when it is proper, we en- 
liven profe. 

It 
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It deferves to be further remarked on this fub- l e o t. 

VIII 

jed, that, when we employ that liberty whicb our 
Language ijlows, of afcribing fex to any inanimate 
objeft, we have not, however, the liberty of 
making it of what gender we pleafe, mafculine or 
feminine ; but are in general, fubjefl^ed to fome 
rule of gender which the currency of Language 
has fixed to that objeft. The foundation of that • 
rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in his ** Philofo- 
*' phical . Enquiry into the Principles of Gram*^ 
" mar,'* to be laid in a certain diftant refemblance 
or analogy j to the natural diftinftion of the two 
&xes. 

% 

Thus, accbrding to him, we commonly give 
the mafculine gender to thofe fubftantive nouns 
ufed figuratively, which are cdhfpicuous for the 
attributes of imparting, or communicating ; which 
are by nature ftrong and efficacious, either to good 
or evil ; or which have a claim to fome eminence, 
whether laudable or not. Thofe, again, he ima- 
gmes to be generally made feminine, which are 
confpicuous for the attributes of containing, and 
of bringing forth ; which have more of the paffive 
in their nature than of the aflive ; which are pecu- 
liarly beautiful or amiable ; or which have refpeft 
to fuch exceffes as are rather feminine than mafcu- 
line. Upon thefe principles he takes notice, that 
the fun is always put in the mafculine gender with 
us ; the moon in the feminine, as being the recep*- 
tacle of the fun*s light. The earth is, univerfally, 

feminine. 
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L E c T. feminine. A (hip, a country, a city, are likewife 
made feminine, as receivers or containers. God, 
in all Languages, is mafculine. Time, we make 
mafculine, on account of its mighty efficacy ; virtue, 
feminine, from its beauty, and its being the objeft 
of love. Fortune is .always feminine. Mr. Harris 
imagines, that the reafons which determine the 
gender of fuch capital words as thefe, hold in moft 
other Languages, as well as the Englifh. This,, 
however, appears doubtful. A variety of circum- 
flances, which feemed cafual to ur, becaufe we 
canpot reduce them to principles, muft, unqueftion- 
ably, have influenced the original formation of 
Languages ; and in no article whatever does Lan- 
guage appear to have been more capricious, and to 
have proceeded lefs according to* fixed rule, than 
in the impqfition of gender upon things inanimate ; 
efpecially among fuch nations as have applied the 
diflinftion of mafculine and feminine to all fubftan- 
tive nouns. 

Having difcufled gender, I proceed, next, to 
another remarkable peculiarity of fubftantive nouns, 
which, in the flyle of grammar, is called their 
dedenfion by cafes. Let us, firft, confider whs^ 
cafes fignify. In order to underftand this, it is 
neceflary to obferve, that, after men had given 
names to external objedsf, had particularifed them 
by mesms of the article, and diftinguiflied them by 
number and gender, ftill their Language remained 
extremely imperfedt, till they had derived fome 

method 
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method of expreffing the relations which thofe l e c t. 
objecks bore, one towards another. They would . / i 
find it of little ufe to have a name for man, lion, 
tree, river, 'without being able, at the fame time, 
to (ignify how thefeitood with refpeft to each other; 
whether, as approaching to, receding from, -joined 
with, and the like. Indeed, the relations which 
objefls bear to one another . are immenfely nume- 
rous ; and therefore, to devife names for them all, 
muft have been among the laft and moft difficult 
refinements of Language. But, in its moft early y 

periods, it was abfolutely neceffary to exprefs, id 
fome way or other, fuch relations as were moft 
important, and as occurred moft frequently in 
common Speech. Hence the genitive, dative, and 
ablative cafes of nouns, which exprefs the noun 
itfelf together with thofe relations, of^ tOy from^ 
with^^ and by\ the relations which we have the 
moft frequent occafion to mention. The proper 
idea, then, of cafes in declenfion, is no other than 
an expreffion of the ftate, or relation, which one 
objeft bears to another, denoted by fome variation 
made upon the name of that objedfc ; moft commonly 
m the final > letters, and^ by fome Languages, in 
the initial. 

All Languages, however, do not agree in this 
mode of expreffion. The Greek, Latin, and 
feveral other Languages, ufe declenfion. The 
Engliih, French, and Italian, do not ; or, at moft, ^ 

ufe it very imperfedly. In place of the variations 

of 
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I. E c T. of cafes, the modem Tongues exprefs the relations 
of objefts, by means of the words called Prepo- 
fitions, which denote thofe relations, prefixed to 
the name of the objed. Englifh nouns have no 
cafe whatever, except a fort of genitive, commonly 
formed by the addition of the letter s to the noun ; 
as when we fay " Dryden's Poems,** meaning the 
Poems of Dryden. Our perfonal pronouns have 
alfo a cafe, \i *Ach ahfwers to the accufative of the 
Latin, /, me, — he, himy — who, whom. There is | 
nothing, then, or at leaft very little, in the Gram- 
mar of our Language, which correfponds todeclen- 
fion in the antient Languages, 

Two queftions, refpefting this fubjeft, may be 
put. Firft, Which of thefe methods of expreffing 
relations, whether that by declenfton, or that by 
prepofitions^ was the moft antient ufage in Lan- 
guage ? And next. Which of them has the bed 
effed ? Both nxethods, it is plain, are the fame as 
to the fenfe, and differ only in form. For the 
fignificancy of the Roman Language would not 
have been altered, though the nouns, like ours, had 
been without, cafes, provided they had employed 
prepofitions ; and though, to exprefs a difciple 
of Plato, they had faid, " Difcipulus de Plato," 
like the modern Italians, in place of ^' Difcipulus 
« Platonis/.' 

Now, with refpeft to the antiquity of cafes, al- 
ihough they may, on firft view, ileem to ,<:onftittite 

3 IkVQQJ^ 
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a more artificial method than the other, of denoting L e c t. 
, relations, yet there are flrong reafons for thinking 
that this was the earlieft method praSifed by men. 
We find, in faft, that declenfions and cafes are ufed 
in moll of what are called the Mother Tongues, 
or Original Languages, as well as in the Gi:eek and 
Latin. And a very natural and fatisfying account 
can be given why this ufage ihould have early 
obtained. Relations are the moll abftraft and 
metaphyfical ideas of any which men have occafion 
to form, when they are confidered by themfelyes, 
and feparated from the related obje£t. It would 
puzzle any man, as has been well obferved by an 
Author on this fubjeft, to give a diftinft account 
of what is meant by fuch a word as of^ or from, 
when it (lands by itfelf, and to explain all that may 
be included under it. The firfl rude Inventors of 
Language, therefore, would not, for a long while, 
arrive at fuch general terms. In place of confi- 
dering aijy relation in the abftrad, and devifing a 
name for it, they would much more eafily conceive 
it in conjuh£lion with a particular objecl ; and they 
vould exprefis their conceptions of it, by varying 
the name of that objed through all the different 
cafes \ hommsy of a man ; bomini, to a man ; homine^ 
with a man, &c. 

But, though this method of declenfion wa$, 
probably, the only method which men employed 
at firft for denoting relations, yet, in progrefs of 
lime, jQiany .other jelations being .obferved, hefides 

thofe 
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L E c T. thofe which are fignified by the cafes of nouns, and 
men alfo becoming more capable of general- and 
metaphyfical ideas, feparate names Were gradually 
invented for all the relations which occurred, form- 
ing that Part of Speech which we now call Prepo- 
iitions. Prepofitions being once introduced, they 
were feund to be capable of fupplying the place of 
cafes, by being prefixed to the nominative of the 
noun. Hence it came to pafs, that, as nations 
were intermixed by migrations and conquefts, and 
were obliged to learn, and adopt the Languages of 
one another, prepofitions fupplanted Sie ufe of 
cafes jind declenfiont:. When the Italian Tongue, 
for inftance, fprung out of the Roman, it was 
. found moreeafy and fimple, by the Gothic nations, 
to accommodate a few prepofitions to the nomina- 
tive of every noun, and to fay, di^ Roma^ al Roma, 
di Carthago^ al Carthago^ than to remember all the 
variety of terminations, Roma^ Romania Carthaginis^ 
Carthaginem, tvhich the ufe of deefcnfions required 
ii\ the antient nouns. By this progrefs we can 
give a natural account how nouns, in our modern 
Tongues, come to be fo void of ' declenfion : a 
progrefs which is fully illuftrated in Dr. Adam 
Smith's ingenious Differtation on the Formation of 
Languages* ^ • 



With regard to the other queftion on this fub- 
jeft. Which of thefe two methods is of the greater 
utility ajid beauty ? we fliall find advantages and 
difadvantages to be balanced on both fid^s. There 
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k no doubt, that^ t)y abolifhing cafes^ we have ren- L e c T. 
dered the ftrudure of modem Languages more 
.fimple. We have difembarrafled it of all the 
intricacy which arofe from, the diflferent fonns of 
declenfion^ of which the Romans had no fewer 
than five ; and from all the irregularities in thefe 
feveral declenfions.. We have thereby render^ 
bur Languages more eafy to be acquired, and lefs 
fubje6): to the perplexity of rules. But, though 
the fimplidty and eafe of Language be great aild 
^eftimabie advantages, yet there are alfo fuch dif- 
advantages attending the modem methojd, as leave 
the balance, on the whole, doubtful, or rather in- 
cline it to the fide of antiqiuty* 

For, in the firft place, by our conftant ufe of 
prepofitions for exprefling the relations of things, 
we have filled Language with a multitude of thofe 
' Htde words, which are eternally occurring in every 
fentence, and may be thought thereby to have 
encumbered Speech; by an addidon of terms; 
and, by rendering it more prolix, to havp enervated 
its force. In the fecond place, we have certainly 
rendered the found of Language lefs agreeable to 
the ear, by depriving it df that variety and fwect- 
neis which arofe from the length of words, and 
the change of terminations, occafioned by the cafes 
m the Greek and Latin» But^ in the third place, 
the moft material difadvantage is, that, by this 
abolition of cafes^ and by a fimilar alteration^ of 
which I am to fpeak in the next Le&ure, m the 
VOL. u K Gonju* 
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f«£CT. eoi^ogatiott <i verbs^ isre hd^e A^pnved our- 
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felves of diat liberty of tranfpoiidQii kt tbe sr- 
langement of wards, which the antieat Lai^uaga 
enjoyed* 

Ik the andest Tongues, as I formerly ob- 
ferred, the different terminadoas, produced by 
decknfioii and conjugadcm, pointed out the refe- 
rence of the feveral trords of a fenteioGe to one 
luaotfaer, without the aid of juxtapoTition ; fuffered 
them to be placed, without ambiguity, in what- 
ever order was mofl fuited to give force to the 
meaning, pr harmony to the fotsnd* But now, 
having none of thofe. marks of relation incoi^- 
rated with the words themfelves, we have no other 
way left us of Shewing what words in a fentence 
are moft clofely conneded in meaning, than thut 
of placing them clofe by one another in the^ period. 
The meanmg of the fentence is brought out m 
fq)arate members and portions ; it is broken doiva 
and divided* Whereas the itru&iire of the Gre^ 
and Roman fentences, by the govemmeat of their 
nouns and verbs, prefented the meaning to hter- 
woven and compounded in all its parts, as to make 
•us . perceive it in one united view. The clofing 
'wor^s of the period afeertained the rdadon of each 
mender tp anothar; and all that ought to be 
conneS:ed in our idea, appeared conneded in the 
expreiiion* Hence, more bi^evity, more yivadty, 
more force. That luggage of particles (as aa 
ingenious AujJior happily expr^Qfe^' it), which we 

are 
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are <>bUged zlymjs to cany along with us, berth clogs L E c t. 
ftyte, and enfisebles fentiment.* 

Pronouns are the clafs of words moft nearly 

I Klated to fubilantive nouns ; bemg, as the nanm 

■ imports, reprefentatives, or fubftitutes, of nouns. 

; /, tjb$u, be^/be^ and iV, are no other than an abridged 

way of naming the perfons, or objefts, with which 

we have innnediate intercburfe, or to which we 

are obliged frequently to refer in difcourfe. Ac- 

Cordmgly, they are li^bjed to the fame modifica« 



* •* The yaiious tenninations of the fame word, whether verb 
^ Qt noun, are alwayd conceived to be more intimately connei5ted 

* with the term which they fenrp to lengthen, th^n the additional, 
** detached, and in themfelves infignificant particles, which we 

4 M are obliged to employ as connectives to our iignificant words. 
: ** Our method gives almoft Ae fame expofure to the one as to 
• " the other, making.the fignificant parts, and the infignificant, 
':*• equally conspicuous ; theirs much oftener finks, as it were, the 
I •* fimner into the latter, at once preferying their ufe, and hiding 
^ their weaknefs. Our modern Language's may, in this refpe£^ 

* be compared to the art of the carpenter ip its rudeft ftate i 
'< when the union of the materials employed by the artifan, 
** could be effected only by tb? help of thofe external and coarfe 
^ implements, pins, nails, and cramps. The antient Languages 

refemble the fame art in its moft improved ftate, after, the 
** invention of dovetail joints, grooves, and moitices; when thus 

* all the principal jundlions are effected, by forming, properly* 
" the extremities, or terminations of the pieces to be joined. 
** For, by means of thefe, the union of the parts is rendered 
*^ dofer ; while that by which that union is produced is fcarcely 
«< perceivable.'' ThePhilolbphyof RhetomibyDnCanpbelU 
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^ vin.^' ^^^°* ^^ fubftanrive nouns, of number, gender, 
and cafe. Only, with refped to gender, we may 
obferve,* that the pronouns of the firft and fecond 
perfon, as they are called, / and tbou^ do not ap* 
pear to have had the diftindions of .gender given 
them in any Language ; for this plain reafon,. that 
as they always refer to perfons who are prefent ta 
each other when they fpeak, their fex mud appear, 
and therefore needs not be marked by a mafculin^ 
or feminine pronoun. But, as the third peribn 
may be abfent, or unknown^ the diftindtion of 
gender there becomes neceffary ; and accordingly, 
in Englifh, it hath. all the three genders belonging 
to it ; hcy Jhe^ iu As to cafes ; even thofe La!i« 
guages which have dropped them in fubftantive 
nouns, fometimes retain more of them in pro* 
nouns, for the fake of the greater readinefs in 
exprefHng relations j as pronouns are words of 
fuch frequent occurrence in difcourfe. In Engliih, 
moft of our grammarians hold the perfonal pro* 
nouns to have two cafes, befides the nominative; 
a genitive, and an accufative. — /, mine^ me ; — 
thouy thincy thee ^ — be^ hisj him ; — who^ whofct 
wham. 

In the firfl ftage of Speech, it is probable tbat 
the places of thofe pronoxms were fupplied by. 
pointing to the objed when prefent, and naming it 
when abfent. For one can hardly think that pro- 
nouns were of early invention ; as they are words* 
of fuch a particular and artificial nature* ' /, -iboUy 

bfi 
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bsj it, it is to be oferved, are not names pecu- L e c t, 
Kar to any fingle objed, but fo very general, that ^^* 
Aey may be -applied to all perfons, or objefts, 
whatever, in certain circumftances. It is the moft 
general term that can poffibly be conceived, as it 
may ftand for any one thing in the univerfe of 
which we fpeak. At the fame time, thefe pronouns 
have this quality, that, in the circumftances in which 
they are applied, they never denote more thaa 
one precife individual ; which they afcertain, and 
fpedfy, much in the fame manner as is done by 
the. article. So that pronouns are, at once, the 
moft general, and the moft particular words in 
Language. They are commonly the moft irregu- 
lar and troublefome words to the learner, in the 
Grammar of all Tongues ; sfs being the wprds moft 
m common ufe, and fubjefted thereby to the greateft 
varieties. 



Adjectives, or terms of quality, fuch as greats 
little J blacky white j yaurs^ ours^ are the plaineft and 
iimpleft of all that clafs of words which are termed 
attributive* They are found in all Languages; and, 
in all Languages, muft have been very early in- 
vented J as objefts could not be diftinguifhed from 
one another, nor any intercourfe be carried on 
concerning them, till once names were given to their 
different qualities. 

I HAVE nothing to obferve in relation to themf 
except that lipgularity which attends them in the 

j^ 3 Greek 
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Is 1 6 t; Creek and Latin, of having the fame . form given 
them with fut^bmtive nouns ; being declined, Kb 
them, by eafes, and fubje&ed to the like di&in^lions 
of number and gender. Hence, it hdsi happeBed, 
that grammarians have made them bekmg to the 
fame part of Speech, and divided the nooa mto 
fubftantive and adjeftive ; an arrangement fbonded 
more on attention to the external form of words^ 
than to their nature and force. For adjedives, or 
terms of quality, have not, by their nature, the 
leaft refemblance to fubftantive nouns, as they 
never exprefs any thing wliich x:an poffibly fubfift 
by itfelf J which is the vwy eflence of the fubftaa- 
rive noun. They are, indeed, more a-kin to vcrh5>' 
which, Kke the^, exprels the attribute of foma 
iubiknce. 

It may, at firft view, appear fomewhat odd wd 
!&ntaftic, that adjeftives fhould, in the andent 
Languages, have affut ned fo much the form of 
fiibftantives ; fince neither number, nor gender, ©or 
itafes, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a 
proper fenfe, with mere qualities, fuch as, pod or 
^rmt^ foft OP hard. And yet banus^ and magnuSf 
and iener^ have their lingular and plural, their 
]Niafculine and feminine, their genitives and datives^,^ 
like any of the names of fubftaijces, or perfoiis*. 
But this can be accounted for, from the genius of 
thofe Tongues. They avoided, as much as pofSble, 
confidering qualities feparately, or m the abftra£l« 
They made them a part, or appendage of the fub* 

ftanct 
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ftance which they ferved to diftinguilh ; they made l e c t. 
the adjedive depend on itsfubftantive^ and refemble 
it in termination, in number, and gender,, in order 
that the two might coalefce the more intimately, 
and be joined in the form of expreffion, as they wer^ 
in the nature of things. The liberty of tranfpofition, 
too, which thofe Lianguages indkilged, required fuch 
ia method as this to be followed. For, allowing th^ 
related words of a fentence to be placed at a diftance 
from each other, it required the relation of adjec- 
tives to their proper fubftaiitives to be pointed out, 
by fuch fimilar curcumftances of form and termina- 
tion> as, according to the grammatical ftyle, ihould 
fliew then: concordance. When I fay, in Englifli, 
the '* Beautiful wif^ of a brave man,** the jujeta^ 
pofition of the words prevents all atnbiguity. But 
,whett I fay, in Latin, " Formofa fortis viri uxor ;** 
it is only the agreement, in gender, number, and 
cafe, of the adjedive, ^^formoja^** which is thefirft . 
wordijf the fentence, with the fubftantive " uxor^^* 
which is the laft word^ that declares the meanmg. 
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ENGLISH TONGUE. 

r\7 the whole clafs of words that are called attri^ 
butive, indeed, of 2^1 the parts of Speech, the 
moft complex, by .fer, is the verb. It is chiefly in 
this part of Speech, that the fubtile and profound 
inetaphyfic of Language appears ; and, therefore, 
in exanuning the nature and different variations of 
the verb, there might be room for ample difcuffion. 
But as I am fenfible that fuch grammatical difcuf- 
fions, when they are purfued far, become intricate 
and obfcure, I fliall avoid dwelling any longer OH 
this fubjed than feems abfolutely xieceflaiy. 

# / 

4 ^ 

Thb verb is fo far of the fame nature with the 
ndjedUve, that it expreifes, like it, an attribute, 
or property, of fome perfon or thing. But it does 
more than this. For, in all verbs, in every Laii« 
guage, there are no lefs than three things implie4 
at once ; the attribute of fome fubftantive, an 
ftf^rQi^tiQn coAcemin^' thstt attribute^ and time^ 
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Thus, when I fay, ^' th6 fun fcindh;" fliimng I- b c iv 

is the attribute afcribed to the fun; the prefent 

time is marked; and an aiErmation is included, 

that this property of fhinmg belongs, at that time, 

to the fun. The participle ** fhining,** is merely 

an adjective, which denotes an attribute, or pro- 

l)erty, and alfo exprefles time; but carries no 

affirmation. The infinitive mood, ** to fliine,*' 

may be called the name of the verb; it carries 

ndther time nor affirmation, but fimply expreifes 

that attribute, action, or ft ate 6f things, which is 

to be the fubje£t of the other moods and tenfes. 

Hence^ the infinitive often carries the refemblance 

di a fubftantive noun ; and^ both in Englifh and 

latin, is fometimes conftruded as fuch, As^ 

" fcire tuum nihil eft," " Dulce et decorum eft 

** pro patria mori.'* And, in Englifh, in the 

fiune manner ; ^* To write well i$ difficult ; to 

^ fpeak eloquently is ftill more difficult.** Bui 

as, through all the other tenfes and mgods, the 

aflirmation runs, and is efTential to them; *^ the 

" fun fhineth, was fhining, . flione, will fliine, 

*^ would have fhone/* &c. the affirmation feems: 

to be that which chiefly diftinguilhes the verb from:^ 

the other parts of Speech, and gives it its moft 

confpicuous power. Hence, there can be no fen^ 

tcnce, or complete propofition, without a verb 

either exprefled^ or implied. For, whenever we 

fpeak, we always mean to affert, that fomething 

is, or is not; and the word which carries this 

pfierdon, or aQnnadon, is a verb. From this 

14 foit 
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^' ^ix ^* ^^^ ^^ emiaehce belonging to k, this part of Speedi 
hatb received itfi name, ^ terb, from the , Ladn^ i 
verl^um^ Or /^ wordy by way of diftia^oii. 

V£RBS> d^erefore^ from thi^ importance apad t|&* 
cedity in Speech^ mud have been coeval widi iivi^'s 
firft attempts towards the formation of Ija^guage : 
Though, indeed, it muft have been thQ we^rk of 
loQg time; to rear them up to that accuratef 2sA \ 
complex flrudure which they now po0efs» It 
feems very probable, as Dr. Smith haa fuggefted, 
that the raidical verb, or the firfl: form of it, in mod 
Lai^uages, would be, what we Kow call, the Im.- 
perfonal verb. ^^ It rains ; it thunders ; it i$ figjiit ; 
^[ it is agreoable ;'* and the Kke ; as thi$ is the very 
fknpleft form of the verb, and merely affim^ die 
eadftence of sm event, or of a ftate of things. By 
degrees,' after pronouns were invented, fuch verbs 
became peribnal^ and were branched ont into all 
the vanetj of tenfes and moods. 

The tenfes of the verb are contrived^ to imply 
the feveral diftmflions of time. Of thefe I muAi 
take fottie .notice, m order to (hew the adn&irable 
accuracy with which Language is conftruded. 
We thkik .commonly of no more than the three 
great divifions of time, into the paft, the preient, 
and^the futur-e : and we might imagine, that if 
verbs had been fo contrived, as fimply, to expr^s 
thefe, tfo more was needful. ]&^t L^anguage pro- 
ceeds wiijx much greater fubtilty. It-%Ut6 time 

into 
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into its feveral momqms. It confiders time ad l e c t. 
never ftanding ftill, but always flowing; things ' ^^' 
paiil, as more or lefe pQ/fe^ly completed ; and 
things future, as more or lefs rembte, by different 
gradations. Hence, the great variety of tenfes iii 
moft Tongues. 

The prefent may, mdeedj be always confidefed 
'as one indivifibk point, fufeeptible of no variety* 
*« I write, or I am writing ; fcribo.*^ But it is not 
fo with the paft. There is no language fb poor, 
but it hath two or three tetifes to exprefs the varie»- 
ties of it. Ours hath no fewer than four, i . A ' 
paft adion may be confidered as left unfiniflied ; 
which mak^s the imperfeft tenfe, ** I was writing ; 
firibduiffu** a. As juft now finifhed. This 
soakes the proper pdrfed tehfe, which, in Ettglifh,^ 
is always exfoneifed by the help of the auxiliary, 
verb, ^* I have written/' 3. It may be confidered 
as finifhed fome time ago ; the particular time left 
indefinite. ** 1 wrote ; fcrifji ;** which may either 
fignify, **' I wrote yefterday, or I wrote a twelve- 
^ month ag«.'' This is what grammarians call an 
adrift, or inde^te paft. 4. It may be confidered 
ais finifhed before fomething elfe, which is alfo 
fA. This is the plufquamperfe^. '* I had writ- 
" ten, fcrifferam. I had written before I received 
« his letter.'* 

HsRE we obferve, with fome pleafure, that we 
have an advantage over the Latins^ who have ouly 

I three 
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three varieties upon the paft time. They have no 
proper parfeft tenfe, or one which diftinguiflies an 
action juil now finifhed, from an adion that was 
finifhed fome time ago. In both thefe cafes they 
muft fay, ** fcripjti^ : Though there be a manifeft 
difference in the tenfes, which our Language ex- 
prefles by this variation, " I have written/* meaning, 
I have juft now finiihed writing j and, " I wrote,** 
ineaning at fome former dme, fince which, other 
things have intervened. This difference the Romans 
b;ive no tenfe to exprefs ; and, therefore, can ohly 
do it by a circumlocudon* 



The chief varieties in the future time are two j 
a fimple or indefinite future : *^ 1 fliall write j 
^^ fcribam ;^* And a future, relating to fomething 
fife, which is alfo future. '^ I ihall have written,} 
^^ fcripfero^^^ \ ihall have written before he 
arrives *, 



Besides tenfes, or the power of expreffing time, 
verbs admit the diftinftion of Voices, as they are 
called, the adive and the paflive : according as 
the affirmation refpe^b fomething that is done, or 
ibmething that is fuffered; " I love, or I am 
*' loved/* They admit alfo the diftinQion of 



•n- 



•, Ob the tenfes of vefbs, Mr, Harris's Hermes may be con- 
fultedy by fuch as defire to fee them fcrutinized with metap]iy- 
fical accut?icy ; ^nd alfo, the Treatife oa the Origin and Prp*. 
grefs of Lasguagei VoLii. p. I2j;. 
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moods, which are deiigned to esfMrds the affirm- l e c t. 
ation, whether aflive or paflive, under different ^^ 
forms. The indicadve mood, for inilance, limply 
declares a propofition, ^ I write ; I have written j" 
the imperadve -requires, commands, threatens, 
** write thou; let him write.*^ The fubjunftive 
exprefles the propofition under the form of a con- 
dition, or in iubordination to fome other thing, to 
which a reference is made, ** I might write, I 
*^ could write, I fhould write, if, the cafe were fo 
" and fo.** This manner of expreffing an affirma- 
tion, under fo .many different forms, together alfo 
with the diftindion of the three perfons, /, thou^ and 
bcy conftitutes what is called the conjugation of 
verbs, which makes fo great a part of the Grammar 
of all Languages. 



It now clearly appears, as I before obferved, 
that, of all the parts of Speech, verbs are, by 
far, the moft artificial and complex. Confider 
only, how many things are denoted by this iingle 
Latin word, **^ amavijfem^ I would have loved.*' 
Firft, The perfon who fpeaks, " I." Secondly, 
An attribute, or action of that perfon, " lovmg.*' 
Thirdly, An affirmation concerning that a£tion.' 
Fourthly, The pafl time denoted in that affirma- 
tion, <* have loved :'* and. Fifthly, A condition o^ 
iriiich the afltion is fufpMided, " would have 
^ loved." It appears curious and remarkable, 
that words of this complex import, and- with 
more or lefs of thi9 artificial ftrufture, are to be 

found. 
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L EC T. £3und, as £ur as we know, in all Langoages of the 
world. 

Indsed, tht form of conjugation, or tli^ mamier 
of expreSing all thefe varieties ia the Terb, differs 
greatly in different Tongues* Conjtigatioii is 
efteemed mofl perfe6: in thofe Languagas which, 
by varying either the tenninatioii of the initial 
fyllahle of the v^rb, eiicprefs the greatest nunibiar ' 
of important circucnflanceSy without the help of 
auxiliiry words* In the Oriental Tongues, the 
verbs are faid to have few tenfes, or e^reffions of 
time ; but then their moods are fo contsivad, as 
to exprefs a great variety of circumstances and rs» 
lations. In. the Hebrew, for inftanoe, they fay^ 
in one word, without the help of any autiliary^ 
not only, " I have taught/* but, *' I have taught 
^* esadly, or often ; I have been cqmmanded to 
" teach } I have taught myfelf/' The Greeki 
which is the mofl perfeS: of ail the known Tongues, 
is very regular and complete in all the tienfes aod 
moods* The Latin is formed on the fsme modd^ 
but more imperfed;, efpecially in the paffive voice, 
which forms mofl of the tenfes by the help of tbt 
auxiliary ^^ fum.^^ 

iNf all the modern Europe^ Tongues^ conjOf- 

gation is very defediye. They admit few varietiw 

in the termination of the verb itfelf ; but have 

almoft conftant recourfe to- their auxi&uy verbs, 

throughout all the mooife ^tnd tenfes, bot& afiive: 

and 
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jtod fttfive. Language has undergone a change in L e c r. 
coB}Ugati(99i, perfediy fimilar to that which I 
ftewed in the laft Leflure, it underwent with re- 
fped to decknfion. As prepojlitions, prefixed to 
.die npim, fuperfi^ed the u(e of cafes ; fo the two 
Ifreat auxiliary vjerbs^ to Jbave^ and to be^ with thofe 
other aoxilianesy which we ufe in Engliih, doj 
fiall, will J mayy and can^ prefixed to the participle, 
&per&de, in a great meafure, the different termina- 
tians of moods and tenfes, which fDnned the andent 
xonjtigations. 



The alteration, in both c^es, was owing to die 
iame caufe, and will be eafily underftood, from 
lefleding <ax what was formerly obferved. The 
auxiliary verbs are like prepofitions, words of a 
very general and abftra^l nature. They imply the 
iliSerent mo(UfiqatioRS of fimple exiftence, confi- 
, dered alone, and without reference to any particular 
Aing. In the early ftate of Speech, the import 
of them would be incorporated with every parti- 
cular verb in its tenfes and moods, long before, 
words were invented for denoting fuch abftrad 
conceptions of exiftence, alon^, and by themfelyes. 
j But after thofe auxiliary verbs came, in the pro- 
j grefs of Language, to be invented and knowrf, 
! and to have tenfes and moods given to them lik!b 
^ other verbs ; it was found, that as they carried in 
their nature the force rf that affirmation whicfc 
diflinguiflies the verb, they might, by being joineA 
irith the participle which gives the meaning of tlfe 

6 ' verb, 
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I. B c f. verb, fupply the place of moft of the mdods asl 
^^ tenfes. Hence^ as the modem Tongues began tti^ 
rife out pf the niins oif the antient^ this methoq 
eftabliihed itfelf in the new formadon of SpeechJ 
Such words, for inftance, as, am^ was^ have^ Jhalt^ 
being onpe ^miliar, it appeared more eafy tfli 
apply thefe to any verb whatever ; as, / a/s Ifyued}^ 
J was loved ; I have loved ^ than to remember th)^ 
variety of terminations which were requifite iaj 
conjugating the antient verbs, dmor^ amabar^ amavL 
&c. Two or three varieties only, in the termination 
of the verb, were retained, as, love, loved^ Mf^S! 
and all the reft were dropt. The cohfequenceii 
iiowever, of this pradHce was the fame as that 
qf abolifhing declenfiehs. It rendered Language 
more ' fimple and eafy in its ftrudure j but vdtbat 
more prolix, and lefs graceful. This finiihes all 
that feemed moft neceflary to be obferved with re» 
{peSt to verbs* 

The remaining parts of ipeech, which are called 
the indeclinable parts, or that admit of no variatiocS|| 
will not detain us long. 

. Adverbs are the firft that occur. Thefe form a 
yery numerous clafs of words in every Language,; 
teducible, in general, to the head of Attributives » 
as they ferve to modify, or to denote fome cir^ 
CUmftanqe of an a6Jon, or of a quality, relative td 
Its time, place, order, degree, and the other pitv 
pekies of it, which we have occafion to fpecify* 

' They 
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fThey are, for the moft part, no more than an L e c t. 
> abridged mode of Speech, expreffirig, by one word, 1 - ^' 
F.what mighty by a circumlocution, be refolved into 
two or raord words belonging to the other parts 
iof Speech. ** Exceedingly,'* for inftance, is the 
Kame as, *' in a high degree :** " bravely," the 
fame as ** with bravery or valour ;** " here/* the 
[feme as, *' in this place ;" *' often, and feldom,' 
|4he fame as, *^ for many, and for few times 'J 
^and fo of the reft. Hence, ^ adverbs may. be con- 
i cdved aS of lefs necefEty, and of later introduftioa 
I into the fyftem of Speech, than many other claffes 
I of words ; and, accordingly, the great body of 
tiiem are derived from other words formerly 
eftabliihed in the Language. * 

Prepositions and conjundions are words more 
^ffential to difcourfe than the greateft part of ad- 
verbs. They form that clafs of words, called 
Conneftives, without which there could be no 
Language ; ferving to exprefs the relations which 
tilings bear to one another, their mutual influence, 
dependencies, and coherence ; thereby joining 
words together into intelligible and fignificant . 
propofitions. Conjundions are generally employed 
for connefting fentences,' or members of fentences ; 
as, andy becaufe^ although j and the lik^. Prepo-^ 
fitions are employed for connefting words, by 
ftewing the relation which one fubftantive noua . 
bears to another ; as, of^ from, fo, above, below^ 
&c. Of the force of thefe I had dccafion to fpeak . 

VOL. I. o before. 
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L B^ T. before, when treating of the cafes and dedenfions 
of fubfbntive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all thefe connec- 
tive particles muft be of the greateft ufe in Speech { 
feeing they point out the relations and tranfitions 
by which the miad paffes from one idea to another. 
They are the foundation of all reafoning, winch is 
nQ other thing than the comiedion of thoughts. 
And, therefcNre, though among barbarous nations, 
and in the rude undvitissed ages of the world, the 
ftock of thefe words might be fmall, it muft alwaqfs 
bave'increafed, as mankind advanced in the arts el 
reaibning and reflection. The m^e that any natron 
is improved by fcience, and the more perfeS: their 
language becomes, we may naturally exped, that 
il win abound more with conne£live panicles ; ex- 
preffing relations of things, 2md tranfitions of 
thought, which bad efcaped a grower view. Ac* 
cordmgly, no Tongue is fo full of them as the 
Gredt, in confequence of the acute and fubtiie 
genius of that refined people^ In every Language, 
much of the beauty atul ftrength of it depends 08 
the proper ufe of conjunftions, prepofitk^is, ani 
thofe relative pronouns, which alfo ferve the feme 
purpofe of connefting the different pahs of <Kf- 
eourfe. k is the right, or wrong managemem of 
thefe, which chiefly makes difcourfe appear firm 
and compaded, or disjointed and loofe; which 
carries it on in its progreis with a. finootk and even 
pace, or renders its march irregular and defuhory; 
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t SHA1.L d^eli tio loftgef- oil the general con- 
ftruftlbn of t.atigU2[g&. Allow me, only, before I 
(fflrnife thfe fubjeft, to obferve, that dry and ihtri- 
ttte as it iriay feeiti to ibme, it is, however, of 
great importance, ahd very nearly coriheaed with 
the philofophy of the human mind. For, if 
Speech be the vehicle, or interpreter of the 
concfepltiorii of ouf nrinds, ah examination of its 
Stf^ufture and Jl?fogreis catmot but unfold msliiiy 
fldilgs cbricerhirig the nature and pfggrefs of otir 
conceptionis therfifelves, and the operations of biir 
fiicaities ; a fubjeSE that is always ihftru£Hve to 
man. *^ Nequis," fays QuindHliaii, an author of 
excellent judgment, " ftequis tahcjuam parva fa- 
^ ftidiat granimatices elementst. Non quia magnas 
^ fit bperae confonantes a vocalibu^ difcernere, 
** ^<5fue in fehiivocalitim numertim, mutanfthque 
" partiri, fed quia fcteribra velut fieri hujus ad6- 
^ initibtxs, apparebit ihulta ferurh fubtilita^, qtlab 
** non Modo acuere ingenia puerilta, fed exfei^cere 
^' altiffimam quoque eruditionem ac fcienf iam 
"poffitV i.4- 



* <* Let no man defpife, as inconfiderable» the elements cf 
** grammar^ becatife it may feem to him a matter of fmall con- 
*' fequence, to (hew the difUndtion between vowels and con- 
^ fohant^y ^nd to c^vicfe the latter into liquicb and mutes. But 
^ they who penetrate into the innennoft parts of this temple of 
H fcience, w^ there difcovef fuch refinement and fubtihy of 
<< matter, as is not only proper to (harpen the \inderftandings of 
^ youug men, but fufficient to give.exercife for the moft pro- 
« found knowledge and erudition.^ 

O 2 XeT 
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L E c T. Let US now come nearer to our own Language* 

^' . In this, and tlie preceding Lefture, fome obferv* 

ations have already b^n made dn its Strufture. 

But it is proper that we {hould be a little more 

particular in the examination of it< 

« 

The Language which is, at prefent, fpoken 
throughout Great ^ Britain, is neither the antient 
primitive Speech of the ifland, nor derived from . 
it; but is altogether of foreign origin/ The 
Language of the firft inhabitants of our ifland, 
beyond doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic, common 
to them with Gaul ; from which country^ it ap- 
pears, by many circumftances, that Great Britaia - 
was peopled. This Celtic Tongue, which is faid to 
be very expreffive, and copious, and is, probably, 
one of the mod antient Languages in the world, 
obtained once in moft of the weftern region^ of 
Europe. It was the Language of Gaul, of Qreat. 
Britain, of Ireland, and, very probably, oF Spain 
alfo ; till, 111 the courfe of thofe revolutions^ which . 
by means of the conquefts, firft, of the Romans, 
and afterwards, of the northern nations, changed 
the government, fpeech, and, in a manner, the 
whole face of Europe, this Tongue was gradually 
obliteratea; and now fubfifts only in the moun- 
tiains of Wales, in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
' among the wild Irifli. For the Irifli, the Welch, 
and the Erie,* are no other than diflerent dialeSs 
of the fame Tongue, the antient Celtic, 

' This, 
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This, then, was the Language of the primitive 
Britons, the firft inhabitants that we know of, in 
our ifland ; and continued fo till the arrival of the 
Saxons in England, in the year of our lord 45© j 
who, having conquered the Britons, did not inter- 
niix with them, but expelled them from their 
habitations, and drove them, together with their 
Language, into the mountains of Wales. The 
Saxons were one of thofe northern nations that 
over-ran Europe ; and their Tongue, a diale£l of 
the Gothic or Teutonic, altogether diftind from 
the Celtic, laid the foundation of the prefent 
Englifli Tongue. With fome intermixture ojF 
Danifli, a Language, probably, from the fame 
root with the Saxon, it continued to be fpokeii 
throughout the fouthern part of the ifland, till the 
time of William the Conqueror. He introduced 
his Norman or French as the Language .of the 
court, which made a cpnfiderable change in the 
Speech of the nation ; and the Englifli which was 
fpoken afterwards, and continues to be fpoken now, 
is a mixture* of the antient Saxon, and this Norman 
French, together with fuch new and foreign words 
as commerce and learning have, in progrefe of time-> 
gradually introduced^ 

The hiftory of the Englifli Language can, in 
this manner, be clearly traced. The Language 
fpoken in the Low Countries of Scotland, is now, 
and has been for many centuries, no other than a 
dialed of the Englifli. How, indeed, or by what 

03 ^ fteps, 
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L E c T. fteps, the aiident Celtic Tongue caqie to be 
baniihed from the Low Country in Scotland^ and 
^ to make its retreat into the Iljghbpids and lilands, 
cannot be fo well pointed out, as how the Hkp 
revolution was brought about in England. Whe- 
ther the fouthermoft part of Scotland jv^^ once 
fubjeft to the Saxons, and formed a part of the 
kingdom of Northumberland ; or, whether the 
great number of En^lifh exiles that retreated mto 
Scotland, upon the Norman conqueft, and upon j 
other occafions, introduced into that country their 
own Language, which afterwards, h^y the mutual 
intercourfe of the two nations, prevailed over the 
Celtic, are uncertain and contefted points, the 
difcuffion of which would lead us too far from our 
fubjed. 

From what ha$ been faid, it appears, ths^t the 
Teutonic dialeft is the bafis of our pr^ent Speech. 
It has been imported among us in three differenU 
fornis, the Saxon, the Danilh, and the Norman J 
all which have mingled together in our Language. 
A ver)^ great number of our words, too, are pladnl 
derived from the Latin. Thefe we had not 
direftly from the Latin, but moft of them, it is 
probable, entered into our Tongue, through the 

^ channel of that Norman French, which William 
the Conqueror introduced. For, as the RDmanis 
had long been in full poffeffion of Gaul, the Lan- 
guage fpoken in that country, when it was invaded 

* by the Franks and Normans, was a fort of cor- 
rupted 
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rupted Ladii, mingled wkh Cdtic, to which va8 L e c t. 
given the name of Romanih^ : and as the Franks 
and Normans did not, like the Saxons in England, 
expel the inhabitants, but, after their vidoriefl, 
mingled with them ; the Language of the conntry 
became a compound of the Teutonic dialed im- 
ported by thefe conquerors, and of the former 
corrupted Latin* Hence, the French L^mguage 
has always continued to have a very confiderable 
affinity with the Latin ; and hence, a great num* 
ber of words of Latin origin, which were in* ufe 
among the Normans in France, were introduced 
fflto our Tongue at the conqueft ; to which^ inr 
deed, many have fince been added, dire&Iy from 
the Latin^ in confequence of the great diffufion of 
Roman literature throughout all Europe. 

From the influx of fo many ftreams, from the 
juafUon of fo many diifimilar parts, it naturally 
follows, that the Engliih, like every coo^unded 
Language, mufl: needs be fomewhat irregular. We 
cannot exped frcnn it that correfpondence of parts^ 
^t complete analogy in ftrudure, which may tsie 
feund in thole fim{4er Languages, which have 
been formed in a manner within thaz^lves, aii4 
buSt on one foundation. Hence, as I before 
fliewed, it has but fmaUren^uns of conjugation ot 
dedenfion ; and its fyn^ax is narrow, as there ara 
few marks in the words themfelves that can fhew 
their relation to each other, or, in the grammatical 
ftyle, point out either their concordance, or thei» 
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government, in the Sentence, Our words having 
been brought to us from feveral different regions, 
ftraggle, if we may fo fpeak, afunder from each 
other; and do not coalefce fo naturally in the 
ftrufture of a fentence, as the words in the Greek 
and Roman Tongues. 

But thefe difadvantages, if they be fuch, of a 
compound Language, are balanced by other ad- 
vantages that attend it ; particuljorly, by the num- 
ber and, variety of words with which fuch a Lan- 
guage is likely to be enriched. Few Languages 
are, in faft, more copious than the Englilh. In 
all grave fubjedts efpecialJy, hiftorical, critical, 
political, and moral, no writer has the leaft reafon 
to complain of the barrennefs of our Tongue. The 
ftudious-refl idling genius of the people, has brought 
together great ftore of expreffions, on fuch fub- 
jefts, from every quarter. We are rich too in the 
Language of poetry. Our poetical ftyle differs 
widely from profe, not in point of numbers only, 
but in the very words themfelves ; which fhews 
what a flock and compafs of words we have it in 
our power to feleft and employ, fuited to thofe 
different occafions. Herein we are infinitely fupe- 
rior to the French, whofe poetical Language, if it 
were not diftinguiftied by rhyme, would not be 
known to differ from their ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave fubjeSs, ahd with 

refpeO: to the ftronger emotions of the mind, that 

our 
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our Language difplays its power of expreffion. 
We are faid to have thirty words, at leaft, for de- 
noting all the varieties of the paffion of anger *i 
But, in defcribijig the more delicate fentiments and 
emotions^ our Tongue is not fo fertile. It muft 
be confeffed, that the French Langtiage far fur- 
pafl"es ours, in exprefling the nicer (hades of cha- 
racier ; efpecially thofe varieties of manner, tem- 
per, and behaviour, which are difplayed in our< 
focial intercourfe with one another. Let any one 
attempt to tranflate, into Englifh, only a few pages 
of one of Marivaux's Novels, and he will foon be 
fenfible of our deficiency of expjeflions on thefe 
fubjefts. Indeed, no Language is fo copious as the 
French for whatever is delicate^ gay, and amufing. 
It is, perhaps, the happieft Language for conver- 
fation in the known world ; but, on the higher 
fubjeSs of fcompofition, the Englifli may be juftly 
efteemed to excel it confiderably. 

Language is generally underftood to recdve its 
predominant tindure from the national charafter 
of the people who fpeak it. We muft not, indeed, 
expea, that it will carry an exaft and full impref- 



* Anger, wrath, p^tlfioDy rage, fury, outrage, fiercenefs,. 
fliarpnefs, animofity, choler, refeiatment, heat, heartburning; 
to fume, ftonn, inflame> be incenfed ; to vex, kind-e, irritate, 
enrage, exafperate, provoke, fret : to be fullen, hafty, hot,^ 
rough, four, peevifh, &c. 

Preface^ Greenwood's Grammar. 
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1. E c T. fion of their genius zad manaers } fbr^ among aQ 
^ - ^-I . nations, the original flock of words which they 
received from their anceftors, remain as the founda* 
fion of their Speech throughout many ages, while 
their manners undergo, perhaps, very great al- 
terations. National charader wiil, however, always 
have fome perceptible influence on the txucn of 
Language; and the gaiety and vivacity .of the 
French, and the gravity and thoughtfulneis of the 
Englifii, are fufjkiently imprefled on their reipedive 
Tongues* 

From the genios of our L^guage, and the 
character of thofe who fpeak it, it may be expe£ked 
Xo have flrength and energy* It is, iodeed, natu* 
rally prolix ; owing to the greal number of par* 
licles and auxiliary verbs which we are obliged 
conilantly to employ ; and tliis prolixity mujft, in 
fome degree, enfeeble k. We feldom can exprefe 
fo much by one word as was done by the verbs, 
and by the nouns, in the Greek and Roman 
Languages* Our ftyle is lefs compa,6t ; oar con-, 
ceptions being fpread out sffnong more words, aiid 
iplit, as it were, into more parts, make a fainter 
impreffion when we utter them. Notwithftantiing 
this defeft, by our ^bounding in terms for ex- 
preffing all the ftrong emotions .of the mind, and 
by the liberty which we enjoy, in a greater degree 
tb^n moft nations,, of compounding words, our 
' Language may be efteemed to poffefs confiderable 
force of expreffion ^ comparatively, at leaft, with 

the 
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the other modern Tongues, though much below 
the antiejit. The ftyje of Milton alone, both m 
poetry and profe, is a fufficient proof, that the 
Englifh ToQgue is far from being deilitute of nerves 
and energy. 

Ti?E flexflnfity of a Language, or its power of 
^Gcomrnodation to different flyles and manners, fo 
as to be either grave and ftrong, or eafy and 
flowing, or tender and gentle, or pompous an4 
magnificent, as occaiions require, or as an au- 
thor's genius prompts, is a quality of great im- 
portance in fpeaking and writing. It feems to 
depend upon thr^ things ; the copioufnefs^ of ^ 
L?tnguage ; the diflferent arrangements of whidi 
its words are fufceptible ; and tHe variety and 
beauty of the found of thofe words, fo as to 
correfpond to many different fubjedts. Never did 
any Tongue poffefe this quality fo eminently aa 
the Greek, which every writer of genius could fa 
mould, as to make the ftyle perfedly expreffive of 
his own manner and peculiar turn. It h^d^ all the 
three requifites, which I have mentioned as necef- 
fary for this purpofe. It joined to thefe the grace- 
jEul variety, of its* different dialefts; and thereby 
readily affumed every fort of character which an 
author could wifli, from the mod fimpie and moft 
fi^iliar, up to the moft majeftic. The Latin, 
though a very beautiful language, is inferior, in 
this refped, to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
charafter of ft^ejinefs and gravity. It is always 

finn 
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firm and mafculinc in the tenour of its found ; and 
is fupported by a certain fenatorial dignity, of 
which it is difficult for a writer to divert it wholly, 
. on any occs^fion. Among the modern Tongues, 
the Italian poffeffes a gr^^at deal more of this flexi- 
bility than the French. By its copioufhefs, its 
freedom of arrangement, and the great beauty and 
harmony of its founds, it fuits itfelf very happily 
to moft fubjefbs, either in profe or in poetry ; is 
capable of the auguft and the ftrong, as well as the 
tender ; and feems to be, on the whole, the moft 
perfeft of all the modern dialefts \yhich have arifen 
out of the ruins of the antient. Our own language, 
though not equal to the Italian in flexibility, yet is 
not deftitute of a confiderable degree of this quality. 
If any one will confider the diversity of ftyle which 
appears in fome of our claffics, that great difference 
of manner, for inftance, which is marked by the 
ftyle of Lord Shaftefbury, and that of Dean Swift, 
he will fee, in our Tongue, fuch a circle of ex- 
preflion, fuch a power of accommodation to the 
different tafte of writers, as redounds not a littl^ 

to its honour. 

\ 

What the Englifh has been moft taxed with is 
its deficiency in harmony of found. But though 
every native is apt to be partial to the founds of his 
own Language, and may, therefore, be fufpefted 
of not being a fair judge in this point ; yet, I ima- 
gine, there are evident grounds on which it may 
be fliewn, that this charge againft our Tongue has 

7 been 
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been carried too far. The melody of our verfifi* 
Cation, its power of fupporting poetical numbers, 
without any affiftance from rhyme, is alone a fuffi- 
cient proof that our Language is far from being 
unmufical. Our verfe is, after the Italian, .the 
moft diverfified and harmonious of any of the 
modem dialefts ; unqueftionably far beyond the 
French verfe, in variety, fweetnefs, and melody. 
Mr. Sheridan has fhewn, in his Leftures, that we 
abound more in vowel and diphthong founds, than 
moft Languages ; and .thefe loo, fo divided into 
long and (hort, as to afford a , proper diverfity in 
the quantity of our fyllables. Our confonants, he 
obferves, which appear fo crowded to the eye on 
paper, often form combinations not difagreeable 
to the ear in pronouncing ; and, in particular, the 
objeftion which has been made to the frequent 
recurrence of the hifGng confonant s in our Lan- 
guage, is unjuft and ill-founded. For, it has not 
been attended to, that very commonly, and in the 
final fyllables efpecially, this . letter lofes altogether 
the hifTmg found, and is transformed into a z, 
which is one of the founds on which the ear refts 
with pleafure ; as in has^ thefe^ thofe^ loves ^ hears ^ 
and innumerable more, where, though the letter s 
be detained in writifig, it has really the power of 2, 
not of the common s. ^ 

After all, however, it muft be admitted, that 
fmoothnefs, or beauty of found, is not one of the 
diHinguifhing properties of the Engliih Tongue. 

Though 
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L. B o t. Though not incapable of being foniKd into me- 
lodious arrang^nents^ yet ftrength and expreffiye- 
nefs, more thsai grace, form its chara£ier. We 
iticiine, in general^ to a ihort pronunciation of our 
words, and have fhortened the quantity of moft of 
thofe which we borrow from the Latin ^ as orator^ 
fpeQacky theatre^ liberty^ and fuch like. Agree- 
able to this,' is a remarkable peculiarity of £ngli(& 
pronunciation, the throwing the actent farther 
back^ that is, nearer the beginning of the wora, 
than is done by any other nation. In Greek and 
Latin, no word is accented farther back than the 
third fyllable from the end, or what is called the 
antepenult. But, in Englifli, we have jnany words 
accented on the fourth, fome on the fifth fyllable, 
from the end, as memorable^ conveniency, ambula* 
fory, profitablenefs. The general effed of this 
practice of haftening the accent, or placing it fo 
near the beginning of the word, is to give a brifk 
and a fpirited, but at the fame time a rapid and 
hurried, and not very mufical/tone to the whole 
pronunciation of a people. 

The Engfifli Tongue poffeffes, imdoubtedly, 
this property, that it is the moft fimple in its form 
and conftrudion, of all the European dialeSs. It 
is free from all intricacy of cafes, ' declenfions, 
moods, and tenfes. Its words are fubjeft to fewer 
variations from their original form, than thofe of 
any other Language. Its fubftantives have bo 
diftindion of gender, except what nature has made, 

and 
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8nd but one yariadon in cafe. Its adjeftives admit l e c t, 
of no change at all except what expreffes the de- 
gree of comparifon. Its verbs, inftead of running 
through all the varieties of antient conjugation^ 
fuffer no more than four or five changes in termi* 
nation. By the help of a few prepofitions and 
auxiliary verbs, all the purpofes of fignificancy in 
meardng are accomplifhed ; while the words, for 
the moft part, preferve their form unchanged* The 
diiadvantages in point of elegance, brevity, and 
force^ which follow from this ftrufture of our Lan- 
guage, I have before pointed out. But, at the 
lame time, it muft be admitted, that fuch a ftruc- 
ture contributes to facility. It renders the acquis 
' ficioit of our Language kfs laborious, the arrange- 
ment of- our words more plain and obvipus, the 
ndes of our fyntax fewer and more fimple.* 

I AGREE, indeed, wkh Dr. Lowth (Preface to 
his Grammar) in thinking that the fimplidty and 
iacSky of our Language occafion its being fre- 
cjuently written and fpoken with lefs accuracy* It 
was neceffary to ftudy Languages which were of 
a more complex and artificial form, with greater 
care. The marks of gender and cafe, the varie- 
ties of conjugation and declenfion, the multiplied 
rules of fyntax, were all to be attended to in 
Speech. Hence Language became more an ob- 
jeGt of art. It was reduced into form ; a ftandard 
was eftabliflied j and any departures ^ from the 
ftand^ became confpicuous. Whereas, among us. 

Language 
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1. E c T. Language . is hardly confidered as an objeft of ' 
grammatical rule. We take it for granted, that a 
competent fkill in it may be acquired without any 
ftudy ; and that> in a fyntax fo narrow and confined 
as ours, there is nothing which demands attention. 
Hence arifes the habit of writing in a loofe and in- 
accurate manner. 

• 

i ADMIT, that no grammatical rules have fuffi- 
cient authority to controul the firm and eftabliflied 
ufage of Language. Eftabliflied cuftom, in fpeak- 
ing and writing, is the ftandard to which we muft 
at laft refort for determining every controverted 
point in Language and Style. But it will not fol- 
low from this, that grammatical rules are fuper- 
Xeded as ufelefs. In every Language, which has 
been in any degree cultivated, there prevails a cer- 
tain ftrufture and analogy of parts, which is un- 
derftood to givp foundation to the moft reputable 
ufage of Speech ; and which, in all cafes, when 
ufage is loofe or dubious, poffefles confiderable 
authority. In every Language, there are rules of 
fyntax which rauft be inviolably obferved by all 
who would either write ol* fpeak with any propriety. 
For fyntax is no other than that arrangement of 
words in a fentence, which render? the meaning of 
each word, and the relation of all the words to one 
another, moft clear and intelligible. 

All the rules of Latin Syntax, it is true, cannot 
be applied to our Language. Many of thefe rules 

arofe 
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tooTe fnnn the particular form of their Langulsige, l e c * 
which occafiotied v^rbs or prq>ofitions to govern, **' 
ibme the genitive, fome the dative, fome the ac- 
cufative or ablative cafe. But^ abftrading from 
ifaefe peculiarities, it is to be always remembered, 
that the chief and fundamental rules of fyntax ai^ 
common to the Englilh ds well as the Lati^ ^ 
Tongtte ; and, indeed, belong equally to all Lan- 
guages. For, in all Languages, die parts which 
compofe Speech are eflenrially the fame; .fub- 
ftantives, adjeftives, verbs, and conneding par- 
ticles : And wherever thefe parts of Speech are 
fdund, there are certain neceffary relations among 
them, which regulate their fyntax, or the place 
which they ought to poffefs in a fentence. Thus, 
in Engliih, jufl: as much as in Latin, the adjedive 
mtifl, by pofition, be made to agree with its ful>- 
ftantive ; and the verb mud agree with its nomi- 
native in perfon and number; becaufe, from the f 
nature of things, a word, which expreffes either a 
quality or an adion, mud ccMrrefpond as clofely as 
poffible with the name of that thing whofe quality, 
or whofe adion, it expreffes. Two or mc«*e fub- 
itandves, joined by a copulative , muft always re* ^ 
quire the verbs or pronouns, to which they ^fer, 
to be placed in the plural number ; otherwHe, their 
common relation to thefe verbs orpronouns is not 
pointed out. An a£tive verb muft, in every Lan- 
guage, govern the accufative ; that is, clearly poiot 
4>ut fome fubftantive noun, as the objed to which' 
m adion i|B dire€ted. A relatiTe pronoun muft, 
TOL»i. p ia 
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it every form of Speech, agree vith its antecedert 
in gender, number^ and perfon ; and conjundioDdy 
or conneding particles, ought always to couple 
like cafes and moods ; that is, ought to join toge- 
ther words which are of the fame form and ftate 
with, each other. I mention thefe, as a few exem* 
plifitations of that fundamental regard to fyntaic, 
which, even in fuch a Language as ours^ is abfo- 
lutety requil^te for writing or fpeaking with any 
propriety. 

Whatever the advantages or defedls of the 
Englifh Language be, as it is our own Language^ 
it deferves a high degree of our ftudy and attea- 
tion, both with regai'd id the choice of words which 
we employ, ^d ^ with regard to the fyntax, or the 
arrangemait of thefe words in a fentence. We 
.know how much the Greeks and the Romans, in 
their moil poliihed and fiourifhing times, cultivated 
their own Tongues. We know how much ftudy 
both^the French, and the Italians, have beftowed 
upon theirs.. Whatever knowledge may be ac- 
.quired by the ftudy of other Languages, it can 
.never be communicated with advantage, ui^efs by 
fuch as can write and fpeak their own Language 
well. Let the ma6er of an author be ever fo good 
and ufeful, his compofitions will always fuder in 
the public efteetoy if his expreflion be deficient in 
purity and propriety* At 'the fame time, the at- 
tainment of a correft and elegant ftyle, is an objefi 
which de^^ands application and labour. If any 
. i ., imagine 
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Imagine they can catch it merely by the ear, or l e c T. 
acquire it b^ a Bight perufal of fom'etjf oiir good 
iuthors, th^ will find themfelVes much difap- 
pointed^ The many erroirs, even in point of gram* 
tnar, the many offences againft purity of Language^ 
ixrhich are committed by writers who are far from 
being contemptible, demonftrate, that a careful 
jbidy of the Language is previoufly requifite, in all 
who aim at writing it properly *. 



♦ On this fubje&» the Reader ought to perufe Dr. Lowth'a 
Short IntrodudUbn to Englifh Grammary with Critical Notes ; 
which is the grammatics performance of higheft authority that 
has appeared in our time, and in which he will fee, what I have 
Slid concerning the inaccuracies in Language of fome of ofur 
belt writers, fully verified Ii^Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of 
Rhetori'c, he will likewife find many acute and ingenious ob- 
farvatibns, both bn the EngHfli Language, and on Style in 
generaL And Dr. Prieftley's Rudiments of Engliih Grammar 
will alfo be ufeful, by pointing out feveral of the errors into 
which writers are apt to fall. 
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LECTURE X. 



STYLE.— PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

hzcr. TTATINO finiftred the fubje£t of Language, I now 
^^ enter on the confideration of Style, and the 
rules that relate to it. 



Ix i$ not ^fy to give a precife idea of what is : 
meant by Style. The beft definition I can give of 
it is, the peculiar manner in which a man esqjreflfes 
his conceptions, by means of Language. It is 
different from mere Language or words, v The 
words which an author employs, may be proper 
and faultlefs ; and his Style may, neyerthelefs, 
have great faults : it may be dry or ftiflF, or feeble, 
or affeded. Style has always fome reference to an 
author's manner of thinking. It is a pidture of 
the ideas which rife in his mind, and of the man- 
ner in which they rife there ; and, hence, when we 
are examining an author's compofition, it is, in 
many cafes, extremely difficult to feparate the 
Style from the fentiment. No wonder thefe two 
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fliould be fo intimately conneded, as Style is tio- 
thing elfe than that fort of expreiBon which our 
thoughts moft readily aifume. Hence diflferent 
countries have been noted for peculiarities of Style, 
fuited to their different ' temper and genius. The 
eaftern nations animated their Style with the moft 
ftrong and hyperbolical figures. '^The Athenjajis, 
a polifhed and acute people, formed a Style accti^ 
rate, clear, and neat. - The Afiatics, gay and 
ioofe in their .manners, affefted a Style florid and 
diffufe* TheT like fort of charaderiftical' diflFerences 
are commonly remarked in the Style of the French, 
the Englifh, and the Spaniards. In giving the ge- 
neral charafters of Style, it is ufual to talk of a 
nervous, a feeble, or a fpirited Style ; which are 
.plainly the charafters of a writer's manner of 
thinking, as well as of exprefling himfelf: fo 
jdiiHcult it is to feparate thefe two things from one 
•another. Of the general charaSers of Style, I 
am afterwards to difcourfe ; but it will be neceflfary 
to begin with examining the more flmple qualitiei 
of it ; from the affemblage of which, its more 
complex denominations, in a great meafure, relult. 

All, the qualities of a good Style may be ranged 
imder two heads, Perfpicuity and Ornament, 
For all that can pofSbly be required of Langua^j^, 
18, to convey our ideas clearly to the minds of 
others, and, at the fame time, in fuch £i drefs^ a< 
by pleafing and interefting them, fhalr moft effec- 
tually flrengthen the impreflions whixih w^feik tg 
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L E c T. make. When both thefe ends are anfwered, wtf 
t „ /-,_* certainly accomplifli every purpofe for which we 
. ufe Writing and Difcourfe. 

Perspicuity, it will be readily admitted, is the 
fundamental quality of Style * ; a quality fo effett- 
tial in every kind of Writing, that for the want 
of it^ nothing can atone. Without this, the Tkrheft 
ornaments of Style only glimmer through the 
dark ; and puzzle inftead of pleafing the reader. 
This, therefore, muft be our firft objed, to make 
our meaning clearly and fully underftood, and. 
underftood without the leaft difEcully. " Oratio,** 
fays Quinrilian, ** debet negligenter quoque au- 
" dientibus effe aperta; ut in animum audientis, 
•^ ficut fol in oculos, etiamfi in eum non intendatur, 
^ octurrat. Qiiare, non folum ut inteliigere poffit, 
" fed ne omino poffit non inteliigere curan- 
^^ dum f/* If we are obliged to follow a writef 
with much care, to paufe, and to read over his 
fenteices a fecond time, in order to comprehend 
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. • '* Nobis prima fit virtus, perfpicuitas, propria verba, 
'< reftus ordo, non in lohgunt dilata conclufio ; nihil neque 
** dcfit, neque fuperfluat" • ' \Qviscrit. lib. viii. 

f *' Difcourfe ought always to he obvious, even t6 the moft 
<* caieleft -and negligent hearer, fo that the fenfe fcall ftrikip 
^ his mind, lis the light of the fun does our eyes, though they 
•' ar^ not direjjted upwards to it. We muft ftudy, not only 
«« ihat^^4£3y hearer may underftahd us, but that it lh(ill be im- 
« pofflflcJor him not to underftand us." : 

them 
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them fiilly, he wUl ne^er pleafe us long* Mankind 
are too indolent to reliih" fo much labour. They 
may pretepd to admire the author's depth, after 
they hay.e difcovered his meaning; but they will 
feldom be inclined to take up his work^a fecond 
.time* 

Authors Ibmetimes plead Ae difficulty pf 
their fubjeflt, as an excufe for the want of Perfpit 
cuity. But the excufe can rarely, if ever, be 
admitted. For whatever a man conceives clearly, 
that it is in his power, if he will be at the trouble, 
to put into diftinft propofitions, or to exprefs 
^learly to others : and upon na fubjedt oug^t any 
m^ji to write5 where he cannot think clearly. His 
ideas, indeed, may, very excufably, be on fome 
fubje^ incomplete or inadequate ; but iHll, as far 
as they go, they ought to be clear j and wherever 
, this is the caf?, Perfpicuity^ in expreffing them, is 
al\Kays attaiaabfef The obfcurity which reigns fo 
much ajnong-many metaphyfical writers, is, for 
the moll part, owing to the indiftin&nefs of their 
own conceptiop$. They fee the objeft but in a 
confufed light j and, of courfe, can never exhibit 
i^ iju a cle^ one (o other's. 

PerspicuIIty in writing, is not to be confidered 
as iperely a forf of negative virtue, or freedom- 
froip defeO:. It has higher merit : It is a degree 
of pofitive Beauty^ We are pleafed with an au- 
thor j we ccmfider him as deferving praife, who 
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x. £ c T. frees us from all isitigae of fearching for his mesan- 
ing ; who carries us through his fufageiSfc ^thout 
any embarraffinent or confufion ; whofe ftyle flows 
always like a limpid ftream/, where we fee to the 
▼ery bottom* 

The ftudy of Perfpicuity requires attention, 
firft, to fingle words and phrafes, and then to the 
conftrudion of fentences. I begin with treating of 
the iirft, and ihall confine myfelf to it in this 
Le&ure. 

Perspicuity, cpnfidered with refpeft to words 
and phrafes, requires thefe three qualities in them ; 
Purity^ Propriety^ and Pnctfion. 

. 'Purity and Propriety of Language are often 
u£e4 indifcriminately for each other ; and, indeed, 
they are very nearly allied. A diftinfidon, how- 
ever, obtains between them. Purity, is the ufe 
of fuch words, and fuch conftrudions, as belong 
to the idiom of the Language which we fpeak ; in 
oppolition to words and phrafes that are imported 
from other Languages, or that are obfolete, or 
new-coined, or ufed without proper authority. 
Propriety, is the feledion of fuch words in the 
Language, as the bed and mod eftaUiihed u^sige 
has appropriated to thofe ideas which we intend to 
exprefs by them. It implies the corred and 
happy application of. them, accor^ng to that 
ilfage, in c^pofition to vulgarifms, or low exprd*-- 
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fions ; and to words and phrases, which would be L £ c r. 
l^s iignificant of the ideas that we mean to convey. 
Style xiitoy be pure, that is, it may all be ftridly 
Englifh^ without Scotticifins or Galliqifms, or un • 
grammatical irregular es:^r^ffions of any kind, and 
may, neverthelefs, be deficient in Propriety, The 
words may, be ill chofen ; not adapted to the fub- 
jeft, not fully expreiTive of the author's fenfe. He 
has taken all bis words and phrafes from the general . 
mafs ofc Englifli Language ; but he has made his 
feledlion among thefe words unhappily. Whereas, 
Style cannot be proper without being alfo pure; 
and where both Purity and Propriety meet, befides 
making Style perfpicuous, they alfo render it grace- 
ful. There is no ftandard, either of Purity or of 
Propriety, but the praftice of the bed writers and 
fpeakers in the country. 

When I mentioned obfolete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with Purity of Style, it will 
be eadly underftood^ that fome exceptions are tp 
be made. On certain occasions, they may havd 
grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude thail 
profe, with refpeft to coining, or, at leaft, new* 
compounding words ; yet, even here, this liberty 
fliould be ufed with a fparing hand. In profe, 
filch innovations are more hazardous, and have a 
Vorfe eflfeft. They <ire apt to give Style an affefted 
and conceited air; and fhould never be ventured 
upon, except by fuch, whofe eftablifhed reputation: 
gives them fome degree of didbatorial power ovei^ 
Language. 

. THlf 
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The introdufKon of foreigp and learned wordi!, 
unlefs where neceflity reqaires them, fhould always 
be ayoided* Barren Languages may need fuch 
^ftances; but ours is not one of thefe. Dean 
Swifty one of our moft corredl writers, valued him- 
felf much on ufmg no words but fuch as were of 
native growth : and his Language may, indeed, be 
^ojifidered as a ftandard of the ftriaeft Purity and 
Propriety, in the choice of words. At prefent, we 
feem to be departing from this ftandard. A multi- 
tude or Latin words have, of late, been poured in 
upon us. On fome occafions, they gi^e an apt 
pearance of elevation and dignity to Style. But 
often alfo, they render it ftiff and forced : And, in 
general, a plain native Style, as it is more intelli- 
gible to all readers, fo, by a proper management 
of words, it may be made , equally ftrong and ex? 
preffive with this^Latinifed Englifh. 

Let u$ now confider the import of Prcdfion in 
Language, which, as it is the higheft part ,Qf the 
quality denoted by Perfpicuity, merits a full expli-" 
cation ; and the ^ mose, becaufe dlftind ideas are, 
perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exaQ: import of Precifion may be drawn 
from the etymology of the word. It comes from 
*\ praecidere," to cut oflF : It imports retrenching 
all fuperfluities, and pruning the expreffion fo, as 
to exhibit neither more nor . lefs than an exaft 
copy of Ks idea who ufes it. I obferved before, 

12 that 
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lliat It is often difficult to feparate the qualitFes of x^ E c t. 
Style from the qualities of Thought; and it is 
found fo in this inftance, for, in order to write 
with Precifion, though this be properly a quality 
of Style, one muft poflefs a very confiderable 
4egree of ' diftinftnefs and accuracy in his manner 
of thinking. 

* — 

Th£ words, which a man ufes to exprefs his 
ideas, may be faulty in three refpefts : They . 
may either not exprefs that idea which the author 
intends, but fome other which only refembles, or 
|s a-kin to it ; or, they may exprefs that ide'a, but 
not quite fully and completely ; or, they may 
pxprefs it, together with fomething more than he 
intends. Precilion ' ftands oppofed to all thefe 
three faults ; but chiefly to the laft. In an author's 
writing with Propriety, his being free frouj the 
two former faults feems implied. The words 
which he ufes are proper; that is, they exprefs 
that idea which he intends, and they exprefe it 
fully; but to be Precife fignifies, that they ex- 
prefs that idea, and no more. There is nothing 
in his words which introduces any foreign idea,^ 
any fuperfluous unfeafonable' acceffory, fo as to 
mix it confufedly with the principal objeft, ajid 
thereby to render' our conception of that object 
loofe and indiflinft. This requires a writer to 
have himfelf, a very clear apprehenfion of the 
objejS: he naeans'to reprefentto us ; to have laid faft 
hold of it in his njind ; and never to waver in any 

one 
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L E G T. one view he takes of it : a perfeftioii to which, 
indeed, few writers attain. 

The life and importance of Precifion, maybe 
deduced from the nature of the human mind. It 
never can view, clearly and diftindly, above one 
' objefl: at a time. If it mud look at two or three 
together, efpecially objefts among which there is 
refemblance or connexion, it finds itfelf confufed 
and embarrafled. It cannot clearly perceive in 
what they agree, and in what they diifer. Thus, 
were any objeft, fuppofe fome animal, to be pre- 
fented to me, of whofe ftruflure I wanted to form 
a diftincb notion, I would defire all its trappings 
to be taken off, I would require it to be brought 
before me by itfelf, and to ftand alone, that there 
might be nothing to diftracl my attention. The 
fame is the cafe with words. If when you would 
inform me of your meaning, you alfo tell me 
more than what conveys it ; if you join foreign 
circumftances to the principal objeft; if, by un- 
neceffarily varying the expreffion, you fliift the 
point of view, and niake me fee fbmetimes the 
objeO: itfelf, and fometimes another thing that is 
connefted with it ; you thereby oblige me to look 
on feveral objefts at. once, and I lofe fight of the 
principal. You load the animal you are (hewing 
me, with fo many trappings and collars, and bring 
fo many of the fame fpecies before me, fomewhat 
refembling, and yet fomewhat differing j that I fee 
none of them clearly. 

This 
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. This fbnhs what is called a Loofe Style ; and is l £ c x. 
die proper oppofite to Precifion. It generally ^ 

arifes from ufmg a fuperfluity of words. Feeble 
writers employ a multitude of words to make 
themfelves underflood, as the^ think, more dif<> 
tindly ; and they only confound the reader. They 
are fenfible of not having caught the precife ex- 
preifion, to convey what they would fignify ; they 
do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning very 
precifely themfelves ; and, therefore, help it out, 
as they can, by this and the other word, which 
may, as they fuppofe, fupply the defeft, and bring 
you fiHnewhat nearer to their idea: They are 
always going about it and about it, but never juft 
hit the thing. The image, as they fet it before 
you, is always feen double; and no double image 
is diftinft. When an author tells me of his hero's 
courage in the day of battle, the expreflion is pre- 
cife, and I underftand it fully. But if, from the • 
defire of multiplying words, he will needs praife 
his courage and fortitude ; at the moment he join^ 
thefe words together, my idea begins to waver. 
He m^ans to ^xprefs one quality more ftrongly j 
but he is, in truth, expreflilig two. Courage refifts 
danger ; fortitude fupports pain* The occafion of 
exerting each of thefe qualities is different \ and 
bang led to think of both together, when only 
one of them Ihould be in my view, my view is 
rendered unfteady, and my conception of theob- 
jeds indiftinft. , 

F&OM 
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^^^'^ From what I have faid it s^pears that an authojr 
may, in a qualified fenfe^ be perfpicuous^ white y^ 
he is £ar from being precife. He ufes proper word% 
and proper arrangement ; he gives you the idea as 
clear as he conceives it himfelf ; and &> far he is 
perfpicuous ; but the id^as are not very clear in 
his o^im mind ; they are loofe and general ; and, 
therefore, cannot be exprefied with Precifion. AH 
fubjedts do not equally require Predfioii* It is 
fufEcient, on many occafions, that we have a ge- 
neral view of the meaning. The fubje£b» perhaps, 
is of the known and familiar kind ; and we are in 
no hazard of miflaking the fenfe of the author, 
though every word which he ufes be not precife 
and exadl, . - 

Few authors, for inftance, in the Engliili Lan- 
guage, are ihore clear and perfpicuous, on the 
whole than Archbifhop Tillotfon, and Sir William 
Temple i yet ndther of them are remarkable for 
Eredfion. They are loofe and diffufe ) and ac- 
cuftomed to exprefs their meaning by feveral words^ 
which 0iew you. fully whereabouts it lies, rathef 
than* to fingle out thofe expreilions which would 
convey clearly the idea they have in view, amd nof 
more. Neither* indeed, is Pi;eciiion the prevailing 
charader of Mr. Addifon's Style ; although he 
IS not fo deficient in this refped as the other twa 
authors* 

» 

Loud Shaptesbury^s fitults, in po^t of Pre* 
dfion, are nuich greater than Mr« Addifon's ; and 

cht 
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die ntore unpatdonabte, becaufeheis a profetfed ^^^'^*^ 
philoibphical writer ; who, as fuch, ought, above 
all things, to have ftudied Precifion. His Style 
•has both great beauties, and great faults ; and, on 
the whole, is by no means a fafe model for imi- 
tation. Lord Shaftelbury was well acquainted with 
the power of words ; thofe which he employs are 
generally proper and welUfounding ; he has great 
variety of them ; and his arrangement, as fhall be 
afterwards (hewn, is commonly beautiful- His 
defefl:, in Precifion, is not owing fo much to in- 
diftiho; or confufed ideas, as to perpetuaj affefta- 
don. He is fond, to excefs, of the pompr and 
parade of Language j he is never fatisfied with 
expreffing any thing clearly and fiiBply ; -he mull 
always give it the drefs of ftate and majefty. Hencfe 
perpetual circumlocutions, and many words and 
phrafes employed to defcribe fomewhat, that would 
have been defcribed much better by one of them. 
If he has occafion to mention any perfon or author 
he very jarely mentions him by his proper name* 
In the treatife, entitled, Advice t9 an Author, he 
defcants for two or three pages- together upon, Arif* 
totle, without once naming him in any other way, 
than the Mafter Critic, the Mighty Geliius and 
Judge oiF Art, the . Prince of Critics, the Grand 
Mailer of Art, and Confummate Philolpgifl. la 
the fame way, the Grand Poedc Sire, the Philo# 
fophical Patriarch,, and his Difciple of Noble 
Birth and lofty Gaiius, are the only names bf 
which he condefcends to diftin^ih Horner^ So* 

crates. 
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LE CT. cmtes, tnd Plato, in smotber paifage of the fame 
treatife. This method of di^iQguiihing perfous is 
extremely aSe£ted ; but it is not fo contrary to 
Precifion, as the frequent circumlocutioiis he cm- 
ploys for all moral ideas ; attentive, on every oc- 
cafion, more to the pomp of Language, than to 
the clearnefs which he ought to have ftudied as a 
philofopher. The moral fenfe, for inftance, aftar 
he had once defined it, was a clear term; but 
how vague becomes the idea, when, in the next 
page, he calls it. " That natural affeftion, and 
anticipating fancy, which makes the fenfe of 
right and wrong ?** Self-examination, or reflec* 
tion on our own condud, is an idea conceived witb 
eafe ; but when it is wrought into all the forms of 
** A man's dividing himfelf into two parties, be*- 
" coming a felf dialogift, entering into* partnerihip 
♦' with himfelf, forming the dual number praSi- 
" cally within himfelf ;'* we hardly know what to 
make of it. On fome occafions, he fo adorns, of 
rather loads with words, the plaineft and frmplcft 
propofitions, as, if not to oblcure, at leaft to eft* 
feeble them. 

ft 

. . In the. following paragraph, for example, of the 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, .he means to fhew, that, 
by every ill adtion we hurt our mind, as much as 
one wlio fiiould fwallow poifon, or give himfelf a 
ground, would hurt his body. Obferve what a 
redundancy of words he pourS forth : '^ Now, if 
f^ (h? fahr^ of ttist mind xsc temper appeared to us^ 
.. ' ;j " fuch 
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** Aich as it really is ; if we few it impoflible to l e p t. 
" remove hence any cme good or orderly aflFeftion, 
or to introduce any ill or difbrderly one, without^ 
drawing on, in fome degree, that difibiute flate 
which, at. its height, is confefled to be fo miia^ 
rable ; it would then, undoubtedly, be confefled, 
" that fiiice no ill, immoral, or unjuft a^on can 
" be committed, without either a new iiiroad and 
" breach on the temper and paffions, or a further 
advancing of that execution already done : who^ 
ever did ill, or aded in prejudice to his inte- 
** grity, good-nature, or worth, would, of heceffity, 
*' zQt with greater cruelty towards himfelf, than 
" he who fcriipled not to fwallow what was poifon- 
*^ ou$, or who, with his own hands, Ihould volun-* 
*' tarily mangle or wound his x)utward form or 
** conllitution, natural limbs or body */* Here, 
to colnmit a bad aftion, is, firft, *^ To remove a 
" good and orderly aflfedion, and to introduce an 
ill or diforderly one;** next, it is, " To commit 
an adion that is ill, immoral, and unjuft ;" and 
in the next line, it is, " To do ill, or to ad in 
" prejudice of integrity, good natture, and worth ;" 
nay, fo very fimple a thing as a man's wounding 
himfelf, is, *' To mangle, or wound, his outward 
•* form or conftitntion, his natural limbs or 
** body." Such fuperfluity of words is difguftful 
to every reader of corred tafte ; and ferves no pur- 
pofe but to embarrafs and perplex the feUnfe. This 
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L E c T. fort of Style is elegantly defcribed by Qttindiliatl, 
^[ Eft in quibufdam turba inanium verborum, qui 
** dum communem loquendi morem reformidant, 
da&i fpecie nitons, circumeunt omnia copiofa 
loquacitate quae dicere volunt*/' Lib. vii. 
cap. 2. 






The great fcurce of a loofe Style, in oppofitiofi 
to l^recifion, is the injudicious ufe of tfaofe words 
termed Synonymous. They are ^called Synony- 
mous, becaufe they agree in exprefling one princi- 
pal idea ; but, for the moft part, if not always, 
they exprefs it with fome diverfity in the circutri- 
ftances. They are varied by fome acceflbryudea 
' which every wo^d introduces, and which forms the 
diftin&ion between them. Hardly, in any Lan- 
guage, are there two words that convey precifely 
the fame idea ; a perfon thoroughly converfant m 
the propriety of the Language, will always be able 
to obferve fom^thing that- diftinguiflies them. As 
they are like different fhades of the fame colour, an 
accurate writer can employ them to great advan- 
tage, by ufing them fo as to heighten and to finifh 
the pidure, which he gives us. He fuppUes by 
one, what was wanting in the other^ to the force, 
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* *^ A crowd of tinmeaning words is brought together, hy 
bate anthorst who, afraid of exprefling thcmfelves after a ' 
; common and ordinary maimer, aad allured by an appearance 

'« of fpkndoiir, furround every thing which they mean ta^^T 

'* with a certain copioot loquacily." 
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or to the'Iuftre of this image which he means tb t e or. 
exhibit. But in order to this end, he muft be 
extremely attentive to the choice which he makes 
of them, Fof the bulk of writers are very apt to 
confound them with each other; and to employ 
them carelefsly, merely for the f^e of filling up 
a period, or of rounding and diverfifying the Lan- 
guage, as if their fignification were exaftly the 
fame, while, in truth, it is not. Hence a certain 
mift, aad indiflindne^^ is unwarily thrown over 
Style. 

In the Latin Language, there are no two words 
we fhould mof e readily take to be fyhonymous, 
than amare and ditigere. Cicero, however, haS 
fliewn us, that there is a very clear diilindHon be- 
twixt them. ** Quid ergo,*' fays he, in one of his 
epiftles, ** tibi ^ commetidem eum quem tu ipfe 
** diligis? Sed tamen tit fcires eum non a me diligi 
" folum, verum etiam aniarij ob earn rem tibi 
** haec fcribo *.*' In the fame manner, tutus and 
fecurus^ are words which we ihould readily con- 
fomid ; yet their meaning is different. Tutus fig- 
nifi^ out of danger ; fecurusy free from the dread 
of it. Seneca has elegantly msprked this diftinc- 
tion; " Tuta fcelera effe poffunt, fecura non 
" poffunt t." In our own Language, very many 
mftances might be givm of a difference in ti^eaning 
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I^^CT tmong werd$ reputed Synonymous) and, as the 
^' fi^bjed: is qf importance^ I ihall now point out 
fome of tbefe. The inftatnces which I am to gvre^ 
laay themfelves be of ofe $ and they will ferve to 
&ew the neceffity of attending^ with care and 
^ri^efe^ to the exaS: in^rt of words, if ever we 
would write with Propriety or Preciiion. 

Atfft^y^ Severity^ Rigour* Aufterity, relates 
to the manner of living ; Severity, of thinking ; 
Rigour, of punlfhing. To aufterity is oppofed 
EfFenunacy ; to Severity,* Relaxation ; to Rigour, 
Clemency. A Hermit ie auftere in his life; a 
Cafuift, fevere in his application of religion or law; 
a Judge, rigorous in his fentences. 



Gujlonty Habit. Cuftom, relpeds the adioa; 
Habit, the aS»r« By Cuftom, we mean the fre- 
quent repetition of the fame z& ; by Hab't, the 
effed); whid^ that repetition produces on the mind 
or body. By the Cuftom of ^alkij»g often ia ^^ 
ftre^ts> one acquires a Habit of idlene& 

Surfri/edj afionifhed^ amaaedy confounded* 
am furprifed, with what is new or unexpefked 
I am aftonifl^ed, at what is vaft or great ; I an 
amazed, with what is incomprehensible ; I am con^^ 
founded, by what is ihoekii^ or terrible. 



Dejijiy renounce J quif^ leave offi Each of thefe 

words implies, fome purfuit or phjedt reHnquiflcd i 

but 
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but from differettt motives. We defift, from the l e c t. 
difficulty of accomplifliing. We renounce, on ac- 
count of the difagreeablenefs of the objefl:, or pur- 
fuit. We quit, for the fake of fome other thing 
which interefts us more ; and we leave off, becaufe 
we are weary of the defigm A politician deflfts 
froYn His defigns, when he finds they are imprac* 
ticable; he renounces the court, becaufe he has 
been affronted by it ; he quits ambition for ftudy 
or retirement ; and leaves off his attendance on the 
great, as he becomes old and weary of it. 

Pridej Vanity. Pride, makes us efteem our- 
felves; Vanity, ^akes us defire the efteem of 
others. It is juft to fay, as Dean Swift has doae^ 
that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haugbtinefsj Difdain. Haughtinefs, is foujided 
on the high opinion we entertaiil of ourfelves ; T^ 
dain, on the low opinidn we have of others. 

To dijiinguijh^ tx^feparaie. We diftinguifh,' what 
we want not to confound with another thing j 
we feparate, what we want to remove from it- 
Objefts are diftinguifbed from one another, by thdr 
qualities. They are feparated, by the diftance of 
time or place. 

To weary ^ to fafi^. The continuance of the 
ferae tWng wearies us ; labour fatigues us. I am 
weary with (landing ; I am fatigued with walking. 

Q 3 Afuitor 
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I. £ c T. A Alitor wearies U8 by his perfeverance ; fatigues us 
by his importunity. 

T0 abborj to deteji. To abhor, imports, fimply, 
ftrong diflike; to deteft, imports alfo ftrong dif- 
approbation. One abhors being in debt ; he dc- 
tefts treachery. 

To invent^ to difcover. We invent things that 
are new ; we difcover what was before hiddeni 
Galileo invented the telefcope ; Harvey difcovered 
the circulation of the blood. 

Only^ alone. Only, imports that there is no 
other of the fame kind ; alone, imports being ac- 
companied by no other. An only child, is one 
who has neither brother nor fifter ; a child alone, 
18 one who is left by itfelf* There is a difference, 
therefore, in precife Language, betwixt thefe two 
phrafes, . *' Virtue only makes us happy ;*' and, 
♦* Virtue alone makes us happy." Virtue only 
makes us happy, imports, that nothing dfe can do 
it. Virtue alone makes us happy, imports, that 
virtue, by itfelf ^ or unaccompanied with other ad- 
vantages, is fufficient to do it. ^ 

EntirCy comphte. A thing is entire, by wanting , 
none of its parts ; complete, by wanting none of 
the appendages that belong to it. A man may 
have an entire houfe to himfelf ; and yet not have 
one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity y 
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Tranquillity J ' Peace^ Calm. Tranquillity, tc- hzo t. 
fpeds a (ituation free from trouble, confidered in 
itfelf ; Peace the fame fituadon with refpe£b to 
-any caufes that might intenrupt it ; Calm, with re- 
gard to a difturbed fituation going before, ox fol- 
lowing it. A good man enjoys tranqmllity^ in 
himfelf ; Peace, with others \ and Calm, after the 
ftorm. 

A Difficulty^ an Objlacle. A Difficulty, em- 
barrafles ; an Obflacle, flops us. ^ We remove the 
one J we furmount the other. - Generally, the firfl, 
exprefies fomewhat arifing from the nature and 
drcumftances of the affair ; the fecond fomewhat 
arifing from a foreign caufe. Philip found Diffi- 
culty in managing the Athenians from the nature of 
their difpofitions ; but the eloquence of Demoflhenes 
was the greatefl Obflacle to his defigns. 

Wifdonij Prudence. Wifdom, leads u$ to fpeak 
aoid ad what is moft proper. Prudence, prev^ts 
our fpeaking or ading improperly. A wife man, 
employs the moft proper means for fuccefs ; a pru- 
dent man, the fafefl means for not being^ brought 
into danger. 

Enough^ Sufficient. Enough, relates to the 
quantity which one wifhes to have of any thing,. 
Suffident, rdates to the ufe that is to be made of 
it. Hence, Enough, generally in^rts a 'greater 

g 4 qu^tity 
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t £ c T. qnantkf than Suffident does. Hie covetous fliaxi 
never has enough ; although he has what ia fuffi-: 
cient for nature* 



Tq avaw^ to acknowkdge^ to cmfefi. Each of 
diefe words imports the af&rmation of a fa&, but 
m very different circunillances. To avow, fup- 
pofes the perfon to glory in it ; to acknowledge, 
fuppofes a fmall degree of faultinefs, which the 
acknowledgment compeniates ; to nronfefa, fuppofes 
a higher degree of crime* A patriot avows his 
oppoiition to a bad minifter, and is applauded; 
a gentleman acknowledges his miftake, and is for-. 
given ; a prifoner confe0es the crime he is accufed 
of, and is punifhed. 

To rmark'i to obfervt. We remark, in the 
way of attendon, in order to ranember ^ we 
obferve, in the way of examination, in order to 
judge, A travelUx remarks the moft (Inking 
objeds he fees ; a general obferves all the modoni$ 
of his enemy* 

Equivocal^ Ambiguous. An Equivocal Expreft- 
iion is, one which has one fenfe open, and deiigned 
to be underftood ; another fenfe concealed, and 
imderftbod only by die perfon who tifes it. An 
Ambiguous ExpreiEon is, one which has s^ 
par^ndy two fenfes, and leaves us at a lo& which 
c£ them to ^ve It. An Equivocal Expreilion is 

ufed 
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tiled vnth an intention to deceive ; an Ambiguous l e c t^ 
one, when it is ufed.with defign, is, with an in- 
tention not to ' give full information. An honeft 
man will never employ an equivocal expreffion; 
a confufed man may often utter ambiguous ones, 
without any defign. I (hall give only one inftance 
more* ^ 

Wifhj By. Both thefe particles exprefe the 
connexion between fome inftrument, or means of 
effefting an end, and the agent who employs it ; 
but ivith^ exprefTes a more clofe $lid • immediate 
conne£lion; by^ a more remote one. We kill a 
man Kvith a fword ; he dies by violence. The cri« 
Hunal is bound with ropes by the executioner. The 
proper diftinftion in the ufe of thefe particles, is 
elegantly marked in a paffage of Dr. Robertfon's 
Hiftory of Scotland. When one of the old Scotdfh 
kings was making an ' inquiry into the tenure iy 
which his nobles held their lands, they ftarted up, 
and drew their fwords : *' By thefe," laid they, 
** we acquired our lands, and with thefe, we will 
** defend them." By thefe we acquired our 
" lands;'* fignifies the more remote means of 
acquifidon by force and martial deed ; and, *^ with 
" thde we will defend th^n ;" fignifies the imme- 
diate direft inftrument, the fword, which they would 
employ in their defence. 

Th£8£ are inftances of words in our Language, 
mrhich^ by carelefs writers^ are apt to be employed 

a$ 
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1* VLC T. as perfeftly fyacHiyinous, aad yiet are not fo. Thai 
iigniiications approach, but are not precifely the 
fame, llie more the diflinfkion in the meaning of 
fuch words is weighed, and attended to, the more 
clearly and forcibly fliall we fpeak or write *• 

From all that has been faid on this head, it 
will now appear, that, in order to write or fpeak 
with Predfion, two things are efpecially requi- 
fite ; one, that an authbr's own ideas be- clear 
and diftind ; and the other, that we have an exa& 
and full comprehenfion of the force of thofe 
words which he employs. Natural genius is here 
required; labour and attention {lill more. Hean 
Swi/t is one of the authors, in our Language, 
moft diftinguifhed for Precifion of Style. In his 
writings, we feldom or never find vague expref- 



* In French, there is a very ufeful treatife on the ftibjeft, 
the Abbe Girard's Synonymes Frangoifify in which he bat made 
s large collc6\ioo of fucb apparent Synonymes in the Lan- 
guage, and (hewoy with muck accuracy, the difference in their 
figrnification. It is to be wiihed, that fome fuch work were 
undertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal tafte and 
judgment. Nothing would contribute more to precife and 

. elegant writing. ' In the mean time, this French 'f reatife i?iay 
be perufed with coniiderable profit. It will accuftom perfon$ 
to weigh, with attention, the force of words ; and will fuggcil 
feveral diftinAions betwixt fynonymous terms in our own lan- 
guage, analogous to thofe which he has pointed out in the 

' French i and, accordingly, feveral of the inftances above given 
were fuggeiled by the work of this author* 

' fions, 
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fions, and fynonymous words, carelefsly thro^wti to» l e c x. 
gether. His meaning is always clear, and ftrongly ^ ^ 
marked. 

I HAD occafion to obferve before, that, thougli 
all fubje&s of writing or difconrfe demand Par- 
fpicuity, yet all do not require the fame degree 
of that exaft Precifion, which I have endeavoured 
to explain. It is, indeed,, in every fort of writings 
a great beauty to have, at leaft, fome meafure of 
Precifion, in diftinftion from that loofe profufion 
of words which imprints no clear idea on the 
reader's mind. But we muft, at the. fame rime, 
be on your guard, left too great a ftudy of Pre- 
cifion, efpecially in fubjefts where it is not ftriftly 
requifite, hetrzy .us into a dry and barren Style ; 
left, from the defire of priming too clofely, we 
retrench all copioufnefs and ornament. Some de- 
gree of this failing may, perhaps, be remarked in 
Dean Swift's ferious works. Attentive only to 
exhibit his ideas clear and exad, refting wholly 
on his fenfe and diftin&nefs, he appears to rejed, 
difdainfuUy, all embelliihment ; which, on fome 
occafions, may be thought to render his maiinfer 
fomewhat hard and dry. To unite copioufndfe 
and Precifion, to be flowing and graceful, and at 
the fame time, correct and €xa,ft in the choice of 
every word, is, no doubt^ one of the higheft and 
moft difGcult attainments in wriring. Some Idnds 
of compofition may require more of Copioufnefs 

and 
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and Ornament; others/ more of Predfion and 
Accuracy ; nay, in the fame compolition, the dif- 
ferent parts of it may demand a proper variation of 
manner. But we muft ftudy never to facrifice, to* 
tally, any one of thefe qualities to the other ; and, 
by a proper management, both of them macy be 
made fully confiftent, if our own ideas be precife, 
and our knowledge and ftock of words be, at the 
ISame time, extenfive. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

TTA-viNo begun to treat of Style, in the laft i^ e c t. 
Lefture I confidered its fundamental quality, ' 

Perfpicuity. What I have faid of this, relates 
chiefly to the choice of Words. From Words I 
proceed to Sentences ; and as, in all writing and 
difcourfe, the proper compofition and ftru£ture of. 
Sentences is of the higheft importance, I fhall treat 
of this fully. Though Perfpicuity be the general 
head under which I, at prefent, confider Language, 
I (hall not confine myfelf to this quality alone, in 
Sentences, but fhall inquire alfo, what is requifite 
far their Grace and Beauty : that I may bring toge- 
ther, under one view, all that feems necefTary to be 
attended to in the conflruftion and arrangemeht of 
words in a Sentence. 



It is not eafy to give an exa£k definition of a 
Sentence, or Period, further, than as' it always 
knplies feme one complete pn^fition or enun-i 
•iation of thought. Ariitotle's definitioii is^ in the 

3 maio. 
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, 1» E C T. main, a good one : ** At^t^ tx^tra af;^YfV xai rcXeufnt 
•* moif otrriif, ua,i /Atj^iGo? tMVvwxtoy : ** A form of 

^ Speech which hath a beginning and an end withm 
^ itfelf, and is of fuch a length as to be eafily 
•* comprehended at once/* T-his, however, ad* 
mit&of ir great latitude. For a Sentence, or Period, 
confifts always of component parts, which are called 
its members ; and as thefe members may be either 
few or many, and may be conneSed in feveral dif* 
ferent ways, the fame thought, or mental propo- 
iition, may- often be either brought into one Sen«^ 
tence, or fplit into two or three, without the mate* 
rial breach of any rule. 

The firll variety that occurs in the confideradoB 
of Sentences, is, the dilUnflion of long and fhort 
ones. The precife length of Sentences, as to the 
numbers of words, or thq number of members, 
which may enter into them, cannot be afcertained 
by any definite meafure. At the fame time, it is 
obvious, there may he an extreme on either fide. 
Sentences, immoderately long, arid confifting of 
too many members, always tranfgrefs fome one'or 
other of the rules which I (hall mention foon, as 
neceffary to be obferved in every good Sentence. 
In difcoiirfes that are to be fpoken, regard muft be 
had to the eafirtefs of pronunciation, which 'is not 
confiftent with too long periods.- In compdfitions 
where pronunciation has no place, ftiU, however, • 
by ufing long Periods too frequently, an author 
overloads the reader's ear, and fatigues his atten- 
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tion. For long Periods require, evidently, more l e c t, 
attention than ihort ones^ in order to perceive ^'' 
clearly the connection of the feveral parts, and to 
take in the whole at one view^ At the fame time, 
there may be an excefs in too many fliort Sentences 
alfo ; by which the fenfe is fplit and broken, the 
connection of thought weakened, and the memory 
burddned. By prejCaiting to it a long, fuccdfion of 
mamite objeds. 

With r^ard to the length ' and conftru^on of 
Sentences, the French critics make a very juft 
diftinCtion of Style, into Style Perhdique, and Style 
Coupe. The Style Periodique ts, where the Sen- 
tenced are compofed of feveral members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another, fo that 
theienfe of the whole is not brought out till the 
clofe. This is the moft pompous, mufical, and 
oratorical manner of compofing ; as in the foUow- 
mg Sentences of Sir William Temple : " If you 
^ look about you, and confida*the lives of others 
" as welk as your own ; if you think how few are 
** bom with honour, and how many die without 
** name or children ; how little beauty we fee, and 
" how few friends we hear of; how many difeafes, 
" and how much poverty there is in the world ; 
" you will fall down upon your knees, and, in- 
" ftead of repining at one afflidion, will admire 
," fo many bleffings which you have received from 
« the hand of God/' (Letter to Lady Effex.) 
Cicero abounds with fenterices conftruded after 

this manner. 

The 







• « It 18 not proper always to employ a continued train, 
« and a fgrt of regular conipafs of phrafes ; but ityle ojighl 
** be oftezr broken down into fmaller members. '^ 

This 
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Th£ Style Coupe is, where the fenfe & formed 
intb fhort independent propoiitions^ each complete 
within itfeif ; as in the foUowing of Mr. Pope: 
^^ I confefs, it was want of confideration that made 
^^ me an author. I writ, b^aufe it amufed me. 
I correfted, becaufe it was as plea£u>t to me to 
corred as to write. I publiihed, becaufe I was 
told, I might pleafe fuch as it was a credit to 
pleafe.*' (Preface to his Works.) This is very 
much the French method of writing ; ' and always 
fuits gay and eafy fiibje^ The Style Periodiquey 
gives an air of gravity and dignity to compofition. 
The Style Coupe y is more lively and ftriking. Ac- 
cording to the nature of xhe compofition, therefore, 
and the general charader it ought to bear> the one 
or other may be predominant. But, in aimoft 
every kind of compofition, the great rule is to in^ 
termix them. For the ear tires of either of them 
when too long continued : Whereas, by a. proper 
mixture of long and fliort Periods, the ear is gra- 
tified, and a certain fprightltnefs is joined iiidth 
majefty in our Style. '* Non femper," fays Cicero 
(defcribing, very expreffively, thefe two diflPerent 
kinds of Styles, of which I have been fpeaking), 
** non femper utendum eft perpetuitate, & quafl 
'' convcrfione verborum ; fed facpe carpenda mem- 
" . bris minutioribus oratio eft * /' 
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This variety is of fo great confolufence, that tt jl e c t. 
moft be ftuditid, not only in tbee fucceffion of long ^' 
and 6k6rt Se&tences, but in the ftru&ure of our 
Sentences alfo. A train of Sentences^ conftnided 
in the fame manner, and with the fame number of 
m^nbers, whether long or fliort, fhould never be 
allowed to fucceed one another. However mu* 
ileal each of them may be, it ha^ a better effed to 
introduce even a difcord, than to cloy the ear with 
the repetition of fimilar founds: for, nothing is 
fo tirefome as perpetual uniformity. In this article 
of the conllru^lion and diftribution of his Sen* 
tences, Lord Shaftfbury has ihewn great art. In 
the lall Lecture, I obferved, that he is often guilty 
of .Sacrificing preciiion of ftyle to pomp of expre^ 
iion ; and that there runs through his whole nuin* 
ner a ftiffnefs and aiFeftation, which render him 
very unfit to be confidered as a general model. 
But, as his ear was fine^ and as he was extremely 
attentive to every thing that is elegant^' he has flu* 
died the proper intermixture of long and lhort5§n- 
tences, with variety an<i harmony in their ftrudure^ 
more than any other £ngliih author : and for th($ 
part of compofition he deferves attention. 

From thefe general obfervations, let us now 
defcend to a more particular confideration of the 
qualities that are required to make a Sentence pm^ 
feft. So much depends upon the prop^ conduc- 
tion of Sentences, that, in every foi-t W compofi- 
tion, we cannot be tcf6 find in our attentions to 
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it. For, be the fubjed what it will, if the Sentences 
be conftruded in a dumfy, perplexed, or feeble 
manner, it is impofiible that a work, compofed of 
fuch Sentences, can be read with pleafure, or even 
with profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the 
rules which relate to this part of ftyle, we acquire 
the habit of expreffing ourfelves with perfpicuity 
and elegance ; and if a diforder chance to arife in 
fome of bur Sentences, we immediately fee where it 
lies, and are able to re£tify it *• 

The properties moft eflential to a perfed Sen* 
tence, ieem to me, the four following : i • Clear- 
nefe and Precifion. 2. Unity. 3. Strength. 
4. Harmony. Each of tbefe I fhall illuftrate fepa- 
rately, and at fome length. 

The firft is, Cleamefs and Precifion. The 
lead failure here, the kail degree of ambiguity, 



- ♦ On the Stniflfure of Sentences, the Antients appear to have 
beftowed a great deal of attention and care. The Treatife of 
Defmefrius Phal^^reus, wtft Z^fMirtuti abound* with obfervationt 
up6n the chqice and collocation of word*, carried to fuch a de- 
gree of nicety, as would frequently feem to us minute. The 
Treatife of Dionyiius of HalicamalTus, n^i cvy^sctu? onojuaT&r, 
is more mafterly ; but is chiefly confined to the mufical ftrudure 
of Periods ; a fubjeft, for which the Greek Language afforded 
much mcyre IdEBftance to their writers than jour Tongue admits. 
On the arrangement of words, in Englifh Sentences, the xviiith 
chapter of Lo^ Kaims's Elements of Criticifm ought to be 
confulted ; and alfo, the 2d Volume 0/ Dr. Campbell's Pbilofo- . 
]^y of Rhetoric. ' j ^ 

- i / ' ,; .which 
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which leaves the mind in any fort of fufpenfe as to l e c t. 
the meaning, ought to be avoided with the greateft 
care; nor is it fo eafy a matter to keep always 
clear of this, as one might, at. firil, imagine* 
Ambiguity arifes from two caufes : either from a 
wrong choicfe of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. Of the choice of words, as far as re- 
gards . Perfpicuity , I treated ifully in the lafl: Lec- 
ture. Of the collocation of them, I am now to ^ 
treat. The firft thing to be ftudied here, is, to 
obferve exaftly the Rules of grammar, as far as 
thefe can guide us. But as the grammar of our 
Language is not extenfive, there may often be an 
ambiguous collocation of words, where there is no - 
tranfgreSicm of any grammatical rule. The rela- 
tions which th^ words, or members of a period,, 
bear to one another, cannot ba pointed out in 
£ngli(h, as in the Gr^k or Latin, by means of 
termination ; it is afcertained only by the poiition 
in which they ftand. Hence a capital rule in the 
, arrangement of Sentences is, that the words or 
members mod nearly related, fhould be placed in 
the Sentence, as near to each other as poilible; To 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear* 
This is a rule not always obferved, even by good 
writers, as ftriftly as it ought to be. It will be rie- 
caffary to produce fome inftances, which will both ^ 
fliew the importance of this rule, and make the ap« 
plication of it underftood. 

First, In the pofitiqn of adverbs, which are' 
Hfed to qualify theJignification of fomething which 
i R a either 
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L E c T. either precedes or follows them, there b often a 
good deal of nicety/ *' By greatnefe/' fays Mr. 
Addifon, in the Spedator, No. 41a, ** I do not 
•^ only mean the bulk of any fingle objed, but 
*< the largenefe of a whole view.** Here the place 
of the adverb only^ renders it a limitation of the 
following word, mesm. ** I do not only mean/* 
llie queftion may then be put, What does he 
more than mean? Had he placed it after htdh^ 
ftill it would have been .wrong. ^* I do not mean 
** the bulk Qnly of any fingle objed.*' For we might 
then afk, what does he mean more than the bulk I 
Is it the colour ? or any other property ? Its pro- 
per place, undoubtedly, is, after the word objeS. 
** By greatnefs, I do not mean the bulk of any 
*^ fmgle ohjtSt only ;** for then, when we put the 
(^efticm, What more does he mean than the bulk 
of a fingle objeft ? the anfwer comes out exadl^ 
as the author intends, and gives it ; " the large- 
** nefs of a whole view.'* — " Theifm,'* fays Lord 
Shaft (bury, " can only be oppofed to poly theifm, 
" or atheifm.** Does he mean that theifm is capa* 
ble of nothing elfe, except being oppofed to poly- 
theifm or atheifm ? This is what his words literally 
import, through the wrong collocation of onfy* 
He fliould have faid, " Theifm can be oppofed 
** only to polytheifm or theifm.*'— In like man- 
ner, Dean Swift (Projed for the Advancem^t 
of Religion), " The Komans underftood liberty, 
'* at leail, as well as we.*' Thefe words are 
capable of two different fenfes, according as the 
eniphafis, in reading them> i^ laid upcm dPerty^ ^ 

upon 
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upcm at leajl. In the iirft cafe» they will ligmfy^ l s c t. 
that whatever other things we may underftand bet- 
ter than the Romans, liberty^ at leaft, was one 
dung which they underflood as well as we. In the 
fecood cafe, they ^will import, that liberty was 
underflood, at kaji as well by them as by us; 
meaning, that* by them it was better underftood. 
If this laft, as I make no doubt, was Dean Swift's 
own meaning, the ambiguity would have been 
avcMded, and the fenfe rendered independent of the 
manner of pronouncing, by arranging the words 
thus : *^ the Romans underftood liberty, as well, att 
** leaft, as we." The faft is, with rdjped to fuch 
adverbs, as, only^ wholly^ at kaji^ and the reft of thit ' 
tribe, that in common difcourfe, the tone and em* 
phafis we ufe in pronouncing them, generally fehres 
to ihew their reference, and to make the meamng 
clear ; and hence, we acquire a habit of throwing . 
them in loofely in the courfe of a period. But, in 
. writing, where a man fpeaks to the eye and not to 
the ear, he ought to be more accurate ; and fo to 
conned thofe adverbs with the words which they 
qualify, as to put his meaning out pf doubt upon 
the firft infpeftion. 

Secondly, When a circumftance is interpoied 
m the middle of a Sentence, it fbmetimes requires 
attention how to {)lace it, fo as to cfiveft it of all 
ambigmty* For inftanee: ^^ Are thefevdeiigns^" 
(fays Lord Boli^gbroke, Diflert. on Partieis, 
Decticat.) ^^ Are tbefe defigns, which any mte, 
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** who is bom a Briton, in any circumftancfes, in 
** any fituadon, ought to be afliamed or afraid to 
<« avow ?'* Here we are left at a lofs, whether thefe 
words, ** in any circumjiances^ in any fttttation^^ 
are connefted with, " a man bom in Britain, in any 
** drcumftances, or fituation,*' or with that man's 
^* avowing his defigns, in any circuniftances, or 
** fituation into which he may be brought ?" If the 
latter, as feems moft probable, was intended to be 
the meanipg, the arrangement ought to haVe been 
con^u^led thus : ** Are thefe defigns, which any 
** man who is bom a Briton, ought to be afhamed 
** or afraid, in any circumftances, in any fituation, to 
« avow?*' But, 



Thirdly, Still more attention is required to 
the proper difpofition of the relative pronouns, 
ijoho^ which^ wbat^ ivhofe^ and of all thofe par- 
ticles which exprefs the connexion of the parts 
of Speech. with one another. As all reafoning de- 
pends upon this conneftion, we cannot be too ac- 
curate and precife here. A fmall error may over- 
cloud the meaning of the whole Sentence; and 
even where the meaning is intelligible, yet where 
thefe relative particles are out of theij* proper place, 
we always fiiid fomething awkward and disjointed 
in the Stru&ure of the Sentence. Thus, in the 
Spe&ator, No^ 54. ** This kind of wit," fays 
Mr* Ad^ifon, ** was very muqh in vogue among 
^ pur countrymen, about an age or two ago, who 
^ did not pradife it for any oblique reafon, but 

<* purely 
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**^ purely for the fake of being witty/' We are i. e c T. 
at no lofa about the meaning here j but the con- 
ftruftion would evidently be mended by difpofing 
of the circumftance, ^' about an age or two ago," 
in fuch a manner as not to feparate tiie relative who 
from its antecedent mr countrymen ; in this way ': 
*' About an age or two ago, this kind of wit wje 
** very much in vogue among our countrymen, 
*' who did not pra&ife it for any oblique reafon, 
^* but purely for the fake of being witty/*-— Spec- 
tator, N6, 412. " We no wh^fe meet with a 
more glorious and pleafing Ihow in nature, than 
what appears in the heavens at the rifing and 
fetting of the fun, which is wholly made up of 
** thofe diflPerent ' ftains of lic[ht, that ftiew them- 
^* felves in clouds of a different fituatlon." Which 
is here^ defigned to conneft with the word jhow\y as 
its antecedent % but it ftands fo wide from it, that, 
without a careful attention to the fenfe, we fhould 
be naturally led, by the rules of fyntax> to refer it 
to the rifing and fetting of the fun, or to the fun 
itfelf^ and, hence, an indiftindknds is thrown over 
the whole Sentence. The following paffage in 
bifliop Sherlock's Sermons (Vol. 11. Serm. £5.) is 
ftill more cenfurable c ^' It is folly to pretend to 
** arm ourfelves againft the accidents of life, by 
*' heaping up treafures, which nothing can proteft 
us againft, but the good providence of our 
Heavenly Father." Which^ always refers gramy 
matically to the immediately preceding fubftantive, 
which here is, ^^ treafures ;" and this would make 
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J* B c T. nonfenfe of the whole Period. Every one fedt 
this impropriety. The Sentence ought to have 
ftood thus: ^^ It is folly to preteiul, by heaping 
^ up treafuresy to arm ourfelves againft the acci- 
*^ dentB of life, which nothing can protect us 
<< againft, but the good providence of our Heavenly 
^ Father." 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of 
Dean Swift's. He is recommending to young 
clergymen, to write their fermons fully and dif^ 
Ctn&ly. *^ Many,*' lays he, ^ aft fo direftly 
contrary to this method, that from a habit of 
iaving time and papar, which they acquired at 
the univerfity, they write in fo diminutive a 
mtonei", that they can hardly read whstt they 
^^ have writtai." He certainly does not mean, 
that they had acquired time and paper at the u|u- 
TeHity, but that they had acquired this habit there ; 
and therefore his words ought to have run thus: 
From a habit which they have acquired at thf 
univerfity of faving time and paper, they write 
^^ in fo diminutive a manner." In another paiTage, 
the iame author has left his meaning altogether 
uncertain, by mifplacing a relative. It is in the 
conclufion of his letter to a member of parli;ament, 
concerning the Sacramental Teft : '* Thus I have 
fairly given you. Sir, my own opinion, as well 
as that of a great majority of both houfes here, 
relating to this weighty affair; upon which I 
am confident you may fecurely reckon." Now 
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I aik, what it is he would have hi$ correfpondent i. e c t. 

XI 

to reckon upon, fecurely? The natural conftruc- 
tion leads to thefe words, " this weighty affair/' 
But) tis it would be difficult to make any fenfe of 
this, it is more probable he meant that the majo* 
rity of both houfes might be fecurely reckoned 
«upoa ; though certainly this meaning, as the 
words are arranged, is obfcurely exprefled. The 
Sentence would be amended by arranging it thus ^ 
Thus, Sir, I have given you my own opinion, 
relating to this weighty aiFair, as well as that 
** of a great majority of both houfes here^ 
^^ upon which I am confident you may fecurely ' 
•* reckon.** 
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Sev£Ral Other infla^ices might be given ; but I 
reckon thofe which I have produced fufficient to , 
make the rule underftood, that, in the conftruo* 
lion of Sentences, one of the firft thdngs to be at- 
tended to, is, the marfhalling of the words in fuch 
order as (ball mod clearly mark the relation of the 
feveral parts of the Sentence to one another ; par^- 
ticularly, that adverbs fhall always be made to 
adhere clofely to the words which they are intended 
to qualify; that, where a circumftance is thrown 
in, it ihall never hang loofe in the midfl: of a pe- 
riod, but be determined by its pl^ce to one or 
other member of it ; and that every relative word 
which is ufed, fliall inftantly prefent its antecedent 
to the mmd of the reader, without the lead obfcu- 
rity. I have mentioned thefe three cafes, becaufe 

13 I think • 
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L Ejc T. I think they are the moft frequent occafions of 
ambiguity creepiog into Sentences. 

With regard to Relatives, I muft farther bb- 
ferve, that obfcurity often arifes from the too fre- 
quent repetition of them, particularly of the pro- 
nouns, wboj and iheyy and themj and theirs , when 
we have occallon to refer to different perfons ; as, 
in the following fentence of archbiftiop Tillotfon 
(Vol. I. Serm. 42.) : **' Men look with an e^al 
** eye upon the good that is in others ; and think 
** that their reputation obfcures them^ and their 
commendable qualities ftand in their light ; and 
therefore they do what they can to caft a cloud 
over them, that the bright fliining of their vir- 
tues may not obfcure them.** This is altogether 
carelefs writing. It renders .ftyle often obfcure, 
always embarraffed and inelegant. When we find 
thefe perfona! pronouns crowding too faft upon us, 
we have often no method left, but to throw the 
whole fentente into fome other form, which may 
avoid thofe frequent references to perfons who have 
before been metitipned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quinc- 
tilian gives us fome inftances in the Latin, arifing 
from faulty arrangements. A man, he tells us, 
ordered, by his will, to have erefked for him, after 
his death, " Statuam auream haftam tentotem ;** 
upon which arofe a difpute at Law, whether the 
whole ftat\ie, or the Ipear only, was to be of gqU ? 

The 
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The fame author obferves, very properly, that a x e c t. 

fentence is always feulty, when the collocation of ^^* 

the words is ambiguous, though the fenfe can be 

gathered. If any one Ihould fay, " Chreraetem 

*^ audivi percuffiffe Demeam ;" this is ambiguous 

both in fenfe and ftrufture, whether Chrem'es' or 

Demea gave the blow* But if this expreflion 

were ufed, " Se vidiffe hominem librum ,fcriben- 

** tem;" although the meaning be clear, yet 

Quinfliilian infifts that the arrangement is wrong. 

Nam,'* iays he, ** etiamfi librum ab homiiie 

fcribi pateat, non certS hominem a libro mal^ 

tamen compofuerat, feceratque "^mbiguum quan- 

.tum in ipfo fuit.'* . Indeed, to have the relation 

of every word and member of a fentence marked 

in the moft proper and diftinft manner, gives not 

cleamefs only, but grace and beauty to a fentence, 

making the mind pafs fmoothty and agreeably-along 

all the parts of it. 

I PROCEED now to the fecond quality of a well- 
arranged fentence, which . I termed, its Unity. 
This is a capital property. In every compofition, 
of whatever kind, fome degree of unity is required, 
in order to render it beautiful. There muft be 
always fome connefting principle among the parts. 
Some one objeft muft reign and be predominant. 
This, as I fhall hereafter (hew, holds in Hiftory, 
in Epic and Dramatic Poetry, and in all Orations. 
But moft of all, in a fingle fentence, is required 
the ftrifteft unity. For the very nature of a fen- 

tence 
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L £'c T. tence im|^es one propofidon to be expfefTed. It 
may confift of parts, indeed ; but thefe parta muft 
be fo clofely bound together, as to make the im* 
preflion upon the mind, of oneobjed, not of many. 
Now, in order to preferve this unity of a fenteuce, 
the following ^ules muft be obferved : 

In the firil place, durkig the courfe of the fen* 
t^ce, the (cene ihould be changed as little as pc^ 
fible* We ihould not be hurried by fudden tranfi^ 
tions from perfon to perfon, nor from fubjed to 
fubjed« There is commonly, in every fentence, fome 
perfon or diing, which is the governing word. 
This ihould be continued fo^ if podiblq, from the 
beginning to the end of it. Should I exprefs my^ 
felf thus : '* After we came to anchor, they put 
*^ me ML ihore, wha-e I was welcomed by all my 
*' friends, who received me with the greateft kind- 
^ nefs.** In this fentence, though the objefts con- 
tained in it have a fui&cient connexion with each 
other, yet, by this maijmer of reprefenting them, 
by ihifting fo often both the place and the perfon, 
wcy and they^ and /, and wboj they appear in fuch 
a difunited view, that the fenfe of connexion is 
almoft loft. 'The fentence is reftored to its proper 
unity, by turning it after the following manner: 
Having come to an anchor, I was put on ihore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, and 
received with the greateft kindnefe.*' Writers 
who tranfgrefs this rule, for the moft part tranfgrefij, 
at the fame time, 
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A SECONI) rule ; never to crowd into one fen- 
tence, things which have fo little connexion, that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three 
fentences. The violation of this rule never fails. 
to hurt and difpleafe a reader. Its efFed, indeed, 
1$ fo bad, that of the two, it is the fafer extreme, 
to err rather by too many fliort fentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and embarraffed. Examples 
abound in authors. I (hall produce fome, to 
juftiiy what I now fay. '* Archbifhop Tillotfon,** 
fays an Author of the Hiftory of England, ** died 
^ in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both 
by King William and Queen Mary, who no- 
minated Dr. Tennifon, Bifliop of Lincoln, to 
•* fucceed him.** Who would expefi: the latter 
part of this fentence to follow, in confequence of 
the former? ** He was exceedingly beloved by 
^ both King and Queen,'* is the propofition of 
the fentence : we look for fome proof of this, or 
at leaft fomething related to it, to follow ; when 
we are on a fudden carried off to a new propofition, 
^^ who nominated Dr. Tennifon to fucceed him.** 
The following is from Middleton*s Life of Cicero : 
" In this uneafy ftate, both of his public and 
** pnvate Hfe, Cicero was oppreffed by a new and 
" cruel affliftion, the death of his beloved 
* dabghter Tullia; which happened foon after 
** her divorce from Dolabella, whofe manners and 
^ humours were entirely difagreeable to her.*' 
The principal objeS in this fentence is, the death 
of Tullia, which was the caufe of her fether*s 

afflidionj 
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L E c T% affli^on ; -the date of it, as h2q)pening foon after 
*'" her divorce from Dolabella, may enter into tke 
fentence with propriety; but the fubjundion of 
Dolabella's <;hara£ter is foreign to the main objed^ 
and breaks the unity and compaftnefs of the fai- 
tence totally, by fetting a new pifture before the 
reader. The following fentence, from a tranflation 
of Plutarch, is ftill' worfe : " Their march," fays 
the Author, fpeaking of the Greeks under Alex- 
ander, ^^ their march was through an uncultivajted 
country, whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, 
having no other riches than a breed of lean 
iheep, whofe fiefh was rank and unfavory, by 
*^ reafon of their continual feeding upon fea-fifli." 
Here tb&fcene is changed upon us again and again* 
The march of the Greeks, the defcription of the 
inhabitants through whofe country th^ travelled, 
the account of their fheep, and the caufe of thdr 
fheep being jll-tafted food, form a jumble of obje£b, 
nightly related to each other, which the reader 
cannot, without mucli difficulty, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have been taken from fentence& 
of no great length, yet over-crowded. Authors 
who deal in long fentences, are very apt to ^be 
faulty in this article. One need only open Xord 
Clarendon's Hiftory, to find examples every where.* 
The long, involved, and intricate fentences oC 
that Author, are the greateft blemifh. of his com- 
pofition: though in pther refpeds, as a Hiftorian, 

. . ^ he 
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he has confiderable merit. In later, and more cor- l e c t. 

. XL 

reft writers than Lord Clarendon, we find a period 

fometimes running out fo far, and co^lprehend^ng 

fo many particulars, as to be more properly a dif- 

courfe than a fentence. Take, for an inftance, the 

following from Sir William Temple, in his Effay 

upon Poetry : *^ The ufiial acceptation takes Profit 

*^ and Pleafure for ,two different things ; and not 

** only calls the followers or votaries of them by the 

^* feveral nam^s of Bufy arid Idle Men ; but diftin- 

" guiflies the faculties of the mind, that are con- 

** verfant about them, calling the operations of 

'\ the firft, Wifdom ; and of the other, ' Wit ; 

" which is a Saxon \vord ufed to exprefs what the 

" Spaniards and Italians calls Ingenio^ and the 

" French Efprit^ both from the Latin ; though I 

" think Wit more particularly fignifies that of 

" Poetry, as may occur in Remarks on the Runic 

" Language/* When .one arrives at the end of 

fuch a puzzled fentence, he is furprifed to find 

himfclf got to fo great a diftance from the objeQ: 

with which he at firfl fet out. 

Lord Shaftsbury, often betrayed into faults 
by his love of magnificence, fhall afford us the 
next example. It is in his Rhapfody, where he is 
defcribing the cold regions : " At length,*' fays 
he, ^' the Sun approaching, melts the fnow, fets 
** longing men at liberty, and affords them means 
** and time to make provifion. againft the next 
*^ return of cold." The firft fentence is correct 

10^ enough ^ 
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enough ; but he goes on : ** It breaks the icy 
*' fetters of the mam^ • where vail fea-monfters 
•* pierce through floating iflands, with arms whiclj 
** can withftand the cryftal rock; whilft others, 
•* who of themfelres feem great as iffands, are by 
•* their bulk alone armed againft all but Man, 
•* whofe fuperiority over creatures of fuch ftupen- 
♦* dous lize and force, fhould make him mindful 
•* of his privilege of Reafbn, and force him humbly 
" to adore the great Compofer of thefe wondrous 
** frames, and the Author of his own fuperior 
•• wifdom/' Nothing can be more unhappy or 
anbarrafled than this fentence ; the worfe too, as it 
is intended to be defcriptive, where every thing 
fhould be clear. It forms no diftinft image what- 
ever. The //, at the beginning, is ambiguous, whe- 
ther it mean the Sun or the Cold. The objeS is 
changed three times in the fentence; beginning 
with the Sun, which breaks the icy fetters of the 
main ; then the Sea-monfters become the principal 
perfonages; and laftJy, by a very unexpefted 
tranfition, Man is brought into view, and receives 
a long and ferious admonition before the fentence 
clofes. I do not at prefent infift on the impropriety 
of fuch expreflions as, God's being tie Compofer bJ 
JFrames ; and the Sea-monfters having anns that 
ivifhjiand rocks. Shaftfbury's ftrength lay in rea- 
foning and fentiment, more than in de&ription; 
however much his defcriptipns have been fometimes 
admired. 

* I SHALL 
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I SHALL only give one mftance more on this £, e c t* 
head, from Dean Swift ; in his Propofal, too, for ^^' 
corredUng the Englifh I^anguage : where, in place 
of a Sentence, he has given a loofe difTertation upon 
feveral fubjefts. Speaking of the progrds' of our 
Language, after the time of Cromwell : " To this 
** fucceeded," fays he, *^ that licentioufnefs> which 
*' entered with the Reftoration, and, from ihfefting 
our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our Lan- 
guage ; which laft was not likely to be much 
improved by thofe, who at that time made up the 
Court of Kii)g Charles the Second ; either fuch 
** as had followed him in his banifliment, or 'y^ho 
** had been altogether converfant in the dialeO: 
•' of thefe fanatic times ; or young men who had 
*' been educated in the fame country; fo that 
" the Court, which iifed to be the ftandard of 
** correftnefs and propriety of Speech, was then, 
^' and I think has ever fince continued, the, worft 
** fchool in England for that accomplifliment'; and 
^' fo will remain, till better care be taken in the 
5* education of our nobility, that they may'fet out 
" into the world with fome foundation of litera- 
** ture, in order to qualify them for pattern^ of 
** poKtenefs." How many different fadis, reafon« 
ings, and obfervations are here prefented to the 
mind at once! and yet fo linked together by the 
Author, that they all make parts of a Sentence, 
which admits of no greater diviHon in pointing, 
than a femicolon between any of its members ? 
Having mentioned pointing, I ihall here take no*«' 
vol.. u s tice. 
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I. E c T. tkd, Halt it b in rain tx) propofe, by arbitrary ptinc- 
tuadoji) to amend the defeats of a Sentence, to cor- 
teOi its ambiguity, or to prevent its confuiion. 
For commas, colons, and points, do not make the 
proper dirifions of thought ; but only ferve to mark 
tfiofe which arife from the tenor of the Author's 
expreflion, and, therefore, they are proper or 
ttot, juft according as they correfpond to the natu- 
ral dUrifion of the fenfe. When thev are inferted 
in wrong places, they deferve, and will meet with, 
no regard. 

I PROCEED to a third rule, for preferring the 
Unity of Sentences ; which is, to keep clear of all 
Parenthefes in the middle of them. On fomS 
occafi(»is^ they may have a fpirited appearance ; 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily afide, as it is going 
al(^g» But, for the moft part their efFeft is ex- 
tremely bad : being a fort of wheels within wheels ; 
fentaices in the midft of fentences ; the perplexed 
method' of difpofing of fome thought, which a 
writer wants art to introduce in its proper place. 
It were needlefs to give many inftahces^ as they 
occur fo often among incorreft writers. I {hall 
produce one from Lord Bollingbroke, the rapidity 
of whctfe gehius and manner of writing, betrays 
him frequently into inaccuracies of this fort. It is 
in the introduftion to his Idea of a Patriot King, 
where he writes thus : *• It feems to me^ that, in 
order to maintain the fyft emof the world, at a 
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** certain poiiit, far 4)elow-that of ideal perfie£lion, l^ c t. 
^ (for we are made capable of conceiving what we 
are incapable pf attaining,) but, however, fuffi- 
cient upon the whole, to conftitute a ftate eafy and 
happy, or at the worft, tolerable ; I fay, it feems 
** tX) me, that the Author of nature has thought 
•* fit to mingle, from time tq time, among the fo- 
" cieties of men, a few, and but a few^ of thofe 
** on whom he is gracioufly pleafed to beftow 
** a larger portion of the • Etherial Spirit, than is 
*^ given in the ordinary courf<^ pf his government, 
•* to the fons of men.*' A very bad fentence tto ; 
into which, by the help of a Parentheils, and othet 
interjeded circumftances, his Lordihip had con-* 
trived to thruft fo many things that he is forced to 
begin the conftruftion again with the phrafe Ifay^ 
which, whenever it occurs, may be always affumed 
as a fure mark of a clumfy ill-conflru£ted Sen- 
tence ; excufable -in fpeaking, where the greateft 
accuracy is not expeded, but in polifhed writingt 
unpardonabl^e* 

I SHALL add only one rule, more for the Unky 
of a Sentence, which is to bring it always to a full 
and perfect dofife. £va*y thing that is one, (hould 
have a beginning, a middle,- and an end.. I need 
not take notice, that an unfinifhed Sentence is n^ 
Sentence at all, according to any gramoitatical mlew 
But very often we meet with Sentence^, that are, 
fi> to fpeaky. more than finifhed. When we have 
arrived at what we expeded was to be the coQclu- 
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L E c T., fion, when we are come to the word on which the 
mind is naturally led, by what went before, to reft ; 
unexpectedly, fome circumftance pops but, which 
ought to have been omitted, or to have been 
difpofed of elfewhere ; but which is left lagging 
behind, like a tail adjefted to. the Sentence ; fome- 
what that, as Mr. Pope defcribes the Alexandrine 
line. 



*' Like a wounded fnake, drags Its flow length along 
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All thefe adjeftions to the proper clofe, disfigure a' 
Sentence extremely. They give it a lame un- 
graceful air, and in particular, they break its 
Unity. Dean Swift, for inftance, in his Letter 
to a Young Clergyman, fpeaking of Cicero's 
writings, expreffes ' himfelf thus : " With thefe 
*' writings young divines are more converfant, 
** than with thofe of Demofthenes, who, by many 
^* degrees, excelled the other; at lead, as an 
^'. orator.** Here the natural clofe of the Sen- 
tence is at thefe words, " excelled the other." 
Thefe words conclude the propofition ; we look 
for no more ; and the circumftance added, " at 
leaft, as an orator,** comes in with a very halt- 
ing pace. How much more compad would the 
Sentence have been, if turned thus : '* With thefe 
^^ writings young divines are more converfant, 
^* than with thofe of Demofthenes, who, by many 
^* degrees, as an orator at leaft, excelled the 
** othejT.** In the following- Sentence, from Sir 
Wiiliam Temple, the adjediort of the: Sentence 
.-. • ^.' * ■ is 
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is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet's ^ ^^ "r- 
TTieory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Plurality of 
Worlds, *' The firft," fays he, *' could not end his 
*' learned treatife, without a panegyric of modem 
** learning in comparifon of the ancient ; and the 
•' other falls fo grofsly into the cenfure of the old 
** poetry, and preference of the new, that I pould 
•* not read either of thefe ftrains without fome in- 
dignation ; which no qualify among men is fo 
apt to raife in me as felf-fufEciency." The 
word ** indignation*' concluded the Sentence ; the 
laft member, *^ which no quality among men is fo 
*^ apt to taife in me as felf-fufEciency/! i» a pro- 
pofition altogether new, added after the proper 
clofe. 
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TTAVij^G treated of Perfpicuity and Unity, afc 

neceffary to be ftudied in the Strudure of 
Sentences, I proceed to the third quality of a cor*' 

reft Sentence, which I term Strength. By this 
I mean, fuch a difpofition of the feveral words and 
members, a3 ihall bring out the fenfe to the baft 
advantage ; as ihall render the impreilion which 
the period is defigned to make, moft full and 
complete ; and give every word, and ^very mem- 
ber, their due weight and force. The two former 
qualities of Perfpicuity and Unity, are, no. doubt, 
abfolutely neceiTary to the produdion of this eSe& ; 
but more is itill requifite. For a Sentence may be 
clear enough, it may alfo be compad enough in 
all its parts, or have the requifite unity ; and yet, 
by fome unfi^vourable drcumftance in the ftrudure, 
it may fail in that ftrength or livelinefs of impref- 
fion which a more happy arrtogement would have 

produced. 
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• The firft rute winch I lliaii give, for promoting l e c t. 
the Strength of a Sentence, is to diTeft it of aU 
redundant word& Thefe may, fometimcs, be 
coniiftent with a confiderable degree both of Clear*- 
nefe and Unity ; but they are always enfeebling* 
They make the Sentence ;nove akmg t^dy and en^ 
cumbered} , .» 

Eft brevitate opus, ut currat fententia, neu fe 
Impediat verbis, laffas onerantibus aures *. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do 
not add feme importance to the meaning of a Sen- 
tence, alw2fys fpoil it. They cannot be fuper> 
fluous, without being hurtful. ** Obftat," fay3 
Quinftilian, *' quicquid non adjuvat.*' All that 
can be eafily fupplied in the mind, is better left 
put in the expreffion. Thus : " Content with de- 
*^ ferving a triumph, he refufed the honour of it/* 
is better language than to fay, ^^ Being content 
' " with deferving a triumph, he refufed the honour 
" of it.*' I confider it, therefore, as one of the 
mod ufeful exercifes of correftion, dpon reviewing 
what we have written or compofed, to contra£l that 
round-about method of expreffion, and to lop off 
thofe ufelefs excrefcences which are cpmmonly 
found in a firft draught. Here a fevere^eye fhould 
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* ^ ConciTe your diftkm, let your fenfe be cle«r, 
'' Nttf «ndi a weight of voods, &t]g«e tiw ear.'* 
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^ E c T. be employed j and \tre (hall always find our Sen- 
tences acquire more vigour and energy when thus 
retrenched ; provided always, that we run not into 
the extreme of pruning fo very clofe, as to give a 
liardneis and 'drynefs to ftyle. For here, as ii^ all 
other things, there is a due medium. Spme regard, 
though not the principal, muft be had to fulnefs 
and fwelling of found* Spme leaves mufl be left 
to furround and ihelter the fruit* 

' As Sentences Ihpuld be cleared qf redundaii^ 
words, fo alfo of redundant members. As every 
word ought to prefent a new idea, fo crvery mem- 
ber ought to contain a new thought. Oppofed to 
this, itands the fault we fometimes meet with, of 
the laft member of a period being no other than 
the echo of the former, or the repetition of it 
in fpmewhat a different form. For example j 
fpeaking of Beauty, " The very firft difcovery of 
it,*' fays Mr. Addifon, *^ ftrikes the mind with 
in\yard joy, and fpreads delight through all it$ 
faculties." (No. 412.) And elfewhere, ** It 
is impoflible for us to behold the divine works 
*^ with coldnefs or indifference, or to furvey fo 
** many beauties, without a fecret fatisfadion and 
*^ complacency.*' (No. 413.) In both thefe in- 
ftances, little or nothing is added by the fecond 
member of the Sentence to what was/ already ex- 
preffed in the firft : And though the free and flow- 
ing manner of fuch an Author as Mr. Addifon, 
and the graceful harmony of his period, may pal- 
liate 
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liate fueh negligences; yet, in general^ it holds, l e c t. 
that ftyle, freed from this prolixity, appears both 
more ftrong and more beautiful. The attention 
becomes remifs, the mind £ails into inadion, when 
words are multiplied without a correfponding multi« 
plication of ideas. 

• 

After removing fuperfluities, the fecond di- 
rection I give, for promoting the Strength of a 
Sentence, is, to attend particularly to the ufe of 
copulatives, relatives, and all the particles em- 
ployed for tranlition and connexion. Thefe little 
words, but^ and!, wbichy whofe^ where^ &c. are 
frequently the moft important words of any j they 
are the joints or hinges upon which all Sentences 
turn, and, of courfe, much, both of their grace- 
fiilnefs and ftrength, muft depend upon fuch par- 
ticles. The varieties in ufmg them are, indeed, 
fo infinite, that no particular fyftem of rules re- 
fpeCHng them can be given. Attention to the 
prance of the mod accurate writers, joined with 
frequent trials of the different effedsj produced by 
a diflPerent ufage of thofe particles, muft here direft 
us*. Some obfervations I fhall mention, which 
have occurred to me as ufeful, without pretending 
to ezhauft the fubjefl:. 



M«M^ 



* On this head Dr. Lowth's Short Introduftion to Englifli 
Grammar deferves to be confulted ; where feveral niceties of the 
Lft&guage axe well pointed out. 

What 
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h % c T. What is cdled fpiictmg of partideG, or fq»- 
niing m prepofitkm from the boun which it go- 
verns, is always to be avoided. As if I ftould by, 
*^ Though virtue borrcnrs no affiiftance from, yvt 
^ it tnay often be accom]ianied by, the advaataga 
" of fortune." In fuch inftunces we feel % fort oi 
pain from the revulfion^ or riolent feparation of 
two things, which, by their nature, fhould be 
clofely united. We are put to a Aand ia thought ; 
being obliged to reft for a little on the prqx^Hioii 
by itfelf, which, at the fame time, carries no iigoi& 
cancy, till it is joined to its proper fobftantive noun. 

Some writers needlefdy xnult^ly demonftradiv 
and relative particles, by the freqvent ufe of facb 
•phrafeology as this: *' There is nothing which 
** difgufts us fooner than the empty pondp of Laft- 
J* guage/* In introducing a fubjeft, or layffig 
down a propodition to which we demand pardcu- 
hat attention, this fort of flyle is very proper ; but 
in the ordinary current of (Uicourie, it is better to 
e^^reis ourfelves more fimply and fliortly : *' No- 
^ tiung difgufts us fooner than the empty pOmp 
** of Language/' 

Other writers make a pra£bice of omittiiig the 
Relative, in a phrafe of a different kind from the 
former, where tt^ey think the meaning can be tm- 
derftood without it. As,. " The man I love.*'— 
<' The dominions we poflefTed, and the conquefte 
** we made." But though this ^U^cal ftyle bt 

"intelli- 
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aitdligilsley and 13 allowable in converfation and l ft c t* 
qpHlol^oy writing, yet, ia all writings of a feriqus ^"* 
or dignified kind, it is ungracefuL There, the 
Relative fhould always be 4fiikted in its proper 
place^ and the conftru^tion filled up : ^' The man 
*' whom I love."-— *^ The dominions which we 
<^ poflefied, aiid the conquefls whichrwemade.'' 

With regard to the Copulative Particle, and^ 
which occurs fo frequently in all kiiids of compo- 
fition, feveral obfervations are to be made/ Firft, 
It is evident, that the unneceflary repetition of it 
enfeebles fly le. It has the fame fort of effed, as 
&e ireqtt^it ufe of the vulgar phrafe^ undfoy when 
one is telling a ftory in common converfation. ' We 
(hall take a Sentence from Sir William Temple, 
for an inftance. He is fpeaking of the refinement 
of the French Language: *' The academy fet up 
by Cardinal Richelieu, to amufe the wits of that 
age and country, and to divert them from raking 
into his politics and miniftry, brought this into 
vogue i and the French wits have, for this lafl 
age, ' been wholly turned to the refinement of 
their Style and Language: and, indeed, with 
fuch fuccefs,^ that it can hardly be equalled, and 
runs.equally through their verfe and their profe.'' 
Here are no (ewer than eight aj(ids in one Sentence. 
This j^reeabie writer too oft^n makes his Sen- 
tences drag in this manner, by a carelefs multipli- 
cation* of Copulatives. It is ftrange how a writer 
ib accurate as Dean Swift, i^ould have ftumbled on 
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1- E^c T- fo improper an application of this" particle, as he 

h^ made in the following Sentence ; Eflay on the 

Fates of Clergymen. *^ There is no talent fo ufe* 

^^ ful towards rifing in the worlds or vrhich puts 

•* men more out of the reach of fortune, than that 

quality generally poffefled by the dulleft fort of 

people, and is, in common Language, called 

Difcretion ; a fpecies of lower prudence, by the 

*' affiftance of which,** &c. By the infertion of, 

and is^ in place of, which is, he has not only 

clogged the Sentence, but even inade it imgram* 

matical. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obferva- 
tion> that though the natural ufe of the conjundion, 
andy be to join obje£ks together, and thereby, as 
one would think, to make their connexion more 
clofe ; yet in faft, by dropping the conjundtion, 
we often mark a clofer conneftion, a quicker fuc- 
ceflion of objefts, than when it is inferted between 
them. Longinus makes this remark ; which, from 
many inflances, appears to be juft : ** Veni, vidi, 
** vici *," expreffes, with more fpirit, the rapidity 
and quick fucceffion of conqueft, than if conneS- 
xng particles had been ufed. So, in the foUpwing 
defcription of a rout in Caefar's Commentaries: 
" Noftri, emiffis pilis, gladiis rem genmt j repente 
*^ poft tergum equitatus cemitur j cohortes alias 



♦ *< I came, I faw, I conquered.^* 

" appro- 
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* * appropinqiiant. Hoftes te/ga vertuAt ; fiigf- * ^ ^^^ ^- ^ 
^^ endbus iequites occurrunt ; fit magna caedea *•** 

Bell. Gall. 1. 7. > 

/ 

-Hence, it follows, that when, on the other- 
hand, we feek to prevent a quick tranfition from 
one objeft to another, when we are making fome 
enumeration in which we *wifli that the objeds 
Ihould appear as diftin^ from each other as pofli- 
ble, and that the mind ihould reft, for a momenjt^ 
on each objed by itfelf ; in this cafe, Copnlatives 
may be multiplied with peculiar advantage and 
grace. As when Lord Bolingbsoke fays, " Such 
a man might fall a vidim to power ; but truth, 
and reafon, and liberty would fall with him." 
In the fame manner Caefar defcribes an engage- 
ment with the Nervii : " His equitibus facile pulfis 
•' ac proturbatis, incredibile celeritate ad flumeft 
«' decurrerunt ; ut pene uno tempore, et ad filvas, 
^^ et in fiumihe, et jam in manibus noftris, hoftes 
« viderentur W Bell. Gall. 1. 2. 
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♦ '* Our men, after having xLifcharged their javelins, attack 
*' with fword in hand : of a fudden the cavalry make their ap- 
'* pearance behind ; other bodies of men are feen drawing near ; 
'* the enemies turn their backs ; the horfe meet them in their 
^f fiight V ^ g^^ fiaughter enfues." 

f "^ The enemy, having eafily beat off, and fcattered this. 
'^ body of horfe« ran down with incvedible celerity to the river; 
<« fo that almpft at one moment of time, they appeared to be m 
** the woods,' and in the river, and in the mid&'of our troops/* 

• 3 Here, 
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Here, although he is deferibing a quick fucceffion 
of evehts, yet, as.it is his intention to fhew in how 
many places the enemy feemed to be at one time, 
the Copulative Is very happily redoubled, in order 
to paint more flrongly the diftin^ion of thefe fe- 
yeral places. 

This attention to the feveral cafes, wh^i it is 
proper to omit, and when to redouble the C(^a- 
lative, is of confiderable importance to all who 
ftudy eIo<juence* For it ia a remarkable particu- 
larity in Language, that the omiflion of a con'* 
nefling particle fhould fometime ferve to make 
objefts appear more clofely connefted ; and that 
the repetition of it fhould diftinguifli and feparate 

. them in fome meafure from each other. Hence, 
the omiiSon of it is ufed to denote rapidity ; and 
the repetition of it is 4^figned to retard, and to 
aggravate. The reafon feems to be, that, in the 
former cafe, the mind is fuppofed to be hurried fo 
fall through a quick^ fuccefSon of objefts, that ft 
has not leifure to point out their connexion; it 
drops the Copulatives in its hurry ; and crowds 
the vi^hole feries together as if it were but one 
objedt. Whereas, when we enumerate, with !^' 
view to aggravate, the mind is fuppofed to pto^ 
ceed with a more flow and folemn pace ; it marks 
fully the relation of each objed to that which ftc- 

j ceeds it ; and, by joining them together with fe- 
veral Copulatives, makes you perceive, that the 
objeds, though connefted, are yet, in themfelves, 
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4ilfti]i£k ; that they are many, not one. Obferve, l e c t. 
for inftance, in the following enumeration, made v, 
by the Apoflle Paul, what additional weight said 
diftindnefs is giy6n to each particular by the re- 
petition of a conjun£Hon. .^^ I am perfuaded that 
** neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prixici* 
palities, nor powers, nor thmgs prefent, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth,, nor any 
*' other creature, fhall be able to feparate us from 
** the love of God." Rom. viii. 38, 39. So much 
vnth r^ard to the ufe of Copulatives. 
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I proce;bd to a third rule for promoting the 
Strengh of a Sentence, which is to difpofe of the 
cs^ital word, or words, in that place of the Sen- 
tence where they will make the fulleft impreffion^ 
That fuch capital words there are in every Sen- 
tence, on which the meaning principally refts, 
every one muft fee ; and that thefe words fhould 
poffefs a confpicuous and diftinguifhed place, is 
equally plain* Indeed^ that place of the Sentence 
where they will make the beft figure, whether the 
beginning or the end, or fometimes, even' the 
middle, cannot, as hr as I know, be afcertained 
by any pfecife rule. This muft vary with the nsfc- 
tiire of the Sentence. Perfpicuity muft ever be 
ftudied in the firft place; and the nature of our 
Language allows no great liberty in the- choice of 
collocation. For the moft part, with us, the im- 
portant words are placed in the beginning of the 
Sentence. So Mr. Addifon j ** The pleafures of 
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i. E c T. '^ the imagination, taken in their full extent, m\ 
** not fo grofs as thofe of fenfe, fo refined as thofe 
•* of the underftanding.*' And this, indeed, feems 
the moft plain and natural order, to place that in 
the front, which is the chief objeft of the propo- 
fition we are laying down. Sometimes, however, 
when we intend to give weight to a Sentence, it is 
of advantage to fufpend the meaning for a little^ 
and then bring it out full at the clofe : " Thus/* 
fays Mr. Pope, *• on whatever fide we contemplate 
** Homer, what principally ftrikes us, is his wonder- 
•' ful invention." (Pref. to Homer.) 

The Greek and Latin writers had a confiderabie 
advantage above us, in this part of ftyle. By the 
great liberty of inverfion which their Languages 
permitted, they could chufe the moft advantageous 
fituation for every word ; and had it thereby m 
their power to. give their Sentences more force. 
Milton, in his profe works, and fome other of our 
old Engliih writers, endeavour to imitate them 
in this. But the forced conftrudions which thejr 
employed, produced obfcurity ; and the genius of 
our Language, as it is now written and fpokeu, 
will not admit fuch liberties. Mr. Gordon, ^o 
followed this inverted ftyle in his Tranflation of 
Tacitus, has, fometimes, done fuch violence to 
the Language as even to appear ridiculous; ^ 
in this expreffion : " Into this hole thruft them- 
" felves, three Roman fenators.*' He has tranflated 
fo fimple a phrafe as, " Nullunv ei teinpeftate 

* «< belltti»i^ 
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' ^^ belluni/' by, ^* War at that time there was l ec t. 

5CTT 

** none/' Hoi^ever, within certain bounds,, and 
to a limited degree our Language does admit of 
ilr^rerfions ; and they are praftifed with fuccefs by 
the befl writers. So Mr. Pope, fpeaking of 
Homer, " The praife of judgment Virgil has 
** juftiy contefted with him, but his invention 
*^ remains yet unrivalled.*' It is evident, that, in 
order to give the Sentence its due force, by c6n- 
trafting properly the two capital words, ** judgment 
•* and invention," this is a happier arrangement 
than if he had followed the natural order, which 
was, ** Virgil has juftiy contefted with him the 
** praife of judgment, but his invention remains yet 
^ unrivalled.'* 

Some writers pra6tife tWs degree of inverfion, 
■which our Language bears, much more than 
others ; Lord Shaftft)ury, for inftance, much more 
than Mr. Addifon ; and to this fprt of arrangement 
is owing, jft a great meafure, that appearance of 
ftrength, dignity and varied hJirmony, which Lord 
Shiftfbury^s ftyle potfefles. This will appear from 
the followihg Sentences of his Enquiry into Virtue ; 
where all the words are placed, not ftriftly in the 
natural order, but with that artificial conftrudHoh, 
vhich niay ^ve the period moft emphafis and 
grace. . He is fpeaking of the mifery ctf vice : 
** This, as to the cofnplete imttioral ftate,' is, 
** iUfhifbf liheir own accord men readily remark. 
** Where -there i§. this ab&liitd degeneracy, this 
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^^ total apoftacy from all candor^ truft, or eqiuty, 
'^ there are few who do not fee and acknowledge 
^' the mifery which is confequent. Seldom is the 
•^ cafe mifconflrued when at worft.' The misfor- 
^^ tune isy that we look not on this depravity, nor 
*' confider how it ftands, in lefs degrees. As if, 
to be abfolutely immoral, were^ indeed, die 
greateft mifery ; but, to be fo in a little degree^ 
fliould be no mifery or harm at all. Which to 
allow, is juft as reafonable as to own, that 'ds 
the greateft ill of a body to be in the utmoft 
^' maimer maimed or diftorted ; but that, to lofe 
^^ the ufe only of one limb, or to -be impaired in 
^* Tome fingle organ or member, is no ill worthy 
" the leaft notice." (Vol. ii, p. 82.) Here is no 
vblence done to the Language^ though there are 
many inverfions. All is ftately, and arranged with 
art ; which is the great charaderiftic of this author's 
Style. 

W£ need only open any page of Mr. Addiibn, 

to fee quite a different order in the conftru£Hon of 

Sentences. ^^ Our fight is the moft perfed, and 

^< moft delightful of all our fenfes. It fills the 

^^ mind with the kurgeft variety of ideas, converfes 

with its objeds at the greateft diftance, . and 

continues the longeft in adion, without being 

tired, or fatiated with its proper enjoyments. 

The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give us a 

nodon of extenfion, ihape, and all odier ideas 

that enter, at the eye, except colours } but, at 

" the 
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** the fame time, it is very much ftraitened and con^* l e c t. 
" fined in its operations/' &c. (Speftator, N^ 41 1.) 
Ii^ this flrain he always proceeds, follovong the 
naoft natural and obvious order of the Language ; 
and if, by this me<ms» he has lefs pomp and majefty, 
than Shaftfl)ury, he has, jn return, more nature, 
more eafe and iimplicity ; which are beauties of a 
higher order. 

But whethorv^e pra£tife inverfion or not, and 
ill whatever part of the Sentence we difpofe of the 
capital words, it is always a poi^t of great moment, 
that thefe capital words ihall ftand clear and dif- 
entangled from any other words that would clog 
them. Thus,, when there are any circumftances ' 
of time, place, or other, limitations^ which the 
principal 6bje^ of our Sentence requires to have ' 
conne^d with it, we muft take efpecial care to 
difpofe of them^^ fo as not to cloud that principal 
objeft, nor to bury it under a load of circumftances. 
This will be made clearer by an example* Ob- 
ferve the arrangement of the following Sentence^ 
in Lord Shaftft>ury's Advice to an Author. He is: 
fpeaking of modern poets, as compared* with the 
antient: *f If, whilft they, profefs only to pleafe, 1 

they fecretly. advife, and give inftru&bn, they 
.may now, perhaps^ as well as formerly^ be\ 

efteemed, with juftice, the heft and moft ho- 
". nourable among authors.'* This is a well con- 
ft;ru£):ed Sentence* It contains a great many cir- 
camftancetrftnd adverbs, neceilary. to qualify the 

T 2 , meaning; 
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i« E c T. Itteanihg ; mly^ ficretly^ as i»eU^ perhaps^ navi^ 
jwith juftice^^ formerly i yet thefe are placed with 
fo much ait as neidber to embarrats nor weaken 
the Sentence ; while' that which < is the capitsd 
objed in it, via. " Poets being juftly efteemed 
<< the beft and moft honourable among authors,^ 
oomes out in the concli^on clear and detached^ 
and poflefies its proper place* See, - now, what 
would have been the effe& of a difierent arrange^ 
moat. Suppofe him to havj^ placed the members 
of. the Sentence thus : *^ If^ whilft they profefs to 
^^ pleafe only, they advife and give inftrufHon. 
'^^fecretly,. they may be dleemed the beft and 
^ moft honouvabie among authors, with juftice, 
*f perhaps, now, as well as formerly." Here we 
hate prediely the fame words and the fame fenfe ; 
hut, by. means of the drcamftsoices being fo inter* 
nungled as to clog the capkal words^ the whole 
becostes peiplexed) without grace, and without 
llrength« 



. t 



, A FOURTH rule for conftru£ting Sentences with 
proper ftrength, is, to make the members of them 
go on jifing and ^wing in their impwtaiice above 
one another. . This fort of arrangement is called a 
Climax, and is always confidered ais a beauty in 
comppfition. : From what caufe it. pleafes, is 
abutadandy: evident. In all tilings, we naturally 
love, to afceadio what is more and more beautiful, 
rather, than to follow the x^mograde ord^r. tiaving 
hadr c^tce faniffi. confiderable x^eit^fdt before us, k 
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isy with pain, we are pulled back to att^id to an l b c t. 
ixkferior circumftance. ** Gav^dum eft/* fays ^°* 
Qumdilian, whofe authority I always willingly 
quote, " ne decrefcat dratio, (a Tortiori fubjun«< 
^^ gatur aliquid infirmius; ficut, facrilegio, fur; 
^^ aut latroni petulans. Augeri eium debent fen* 
^* tentia^ & infurgere ^/* Of this i>e?iuty, in the 
conftru&ion of Sentences, the orations of Cicero 
fumifh many examples. His pompous manner 
jiatiirally led him to ftudy it; and, generally in 
order to render the climax perfed, he makes both 
the fenfe and the found rife tog^her, with a very 
magnificent fwell. So in his oradoti for Milo^ 
fpeaking of a defign of Clodius's for ai&ffinadng 
Pompey ; ** Atqui fi res, fi vir, & tempus ullum 
•* dignum fuit, certe haec in ilia caufi fumma 
^^ omnia fuerunt, Infidiator erat in Foro cpllo^ 
^* catus, atque in Veftibulo ipfo Senatius ; ei viro 
^^ autem mors parabatur, cujus in vita nitebatUr 
fjdus civitatis ; ep porro reipuhlicae tempore, 
quo fi unus ille occidiffet, non hpcc folum civr- 
** tas, fed gexites onmes concidiflent.'* The fol-» 
lowing inftance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is alfo 
beautiful: ** This decency, this grace, this pro^ 
<^ priety of manners to character, is fo eflfential to 



* " Care muft be taken that our compofition (hall not fall 
•* off, and that a weaker expreffion (hall not follow one of more 
¥ ftrength ; as if, after facrilege, we fhould bring in theft; or, 
^ having mentioned a robbefy, we fhould fubjoin petulance^ 
^^ Sentence* ought always to rife and grow.'^ 

T 3 ^^ princes 
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t E c T. ** princes in pardctilar, that; whenever it is neg- 
*• le&ed, their virtues lofe a great degree of luftre, 
** and their defefb acquire much aggravation. Nay 
*^ more ; by negleding this decency and this grace, 
^' and for want of a fuffident regard to appearances^ 
*^ even their virtues may betray them into ^failings, 
^ their failings into vices, and their vices into habit^ 
** unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men." 
(Idea of a Patriot King.) 

I MUST obferve, however, that this fort of full 
and oratorial climax, can neither be always ob- 
tained, nor ought to be always fought after. Only 
fome kinds «of writing admit fuch Sentences ; and 
to ftudy them too frequently, efpecially if the 
fubjed require not fo much pomp, is aSefied and 
difagreeable. But there is fomething approaching 
to a climax, which it is a general rule to ftudy, 
** ne decrefcat oratio," as Quindilian fpeaks, ," et 

* ^^ ne fortiori fubjungatm- aliqiid infirmius/' A 
weaker affertion or propofition fhould never come 
after a ftronger one, and when our Sentence con- 
iifts of two members, the longeft fhould, generally, 
b^ the concluding one. There is a two-fold 
r^on for this laft dii:eflion. Periods thus divided, 
are pronounced more eafilyj and the fhorteft 

, member being placed firft, we carry it more 
readily in our memory as we proceed to the fecond, 
^md fee the conneftion of the two more clearly- 
Thus, to fay, " When our paflions have forfakeft 
** us, we flatter otirfelves with the belief that we 

" bare 
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** have forfaken them/' is both more graceful and l t c t. 

«iore clear, than to begin with the longeft part ' 

of the propofition : ," We flatter ourfelves with 

** the belief that we have forfaken our paflions, 

** when they have forfaken us." In general, it is 

always agreeable to find a Sentence rifing upon us, 

and growing in its importance to the very laft 

word, when this conftrudion can be managed 

without aflfedation, or unfeaforiable pomp. . " If 

^' we. rife yet higher,** fays Mr. Addifon, very 

beautifully, " and confider the fixed ftars as fo 

** .many oceans of flame, that are each of them 

** attended with a different fet of planets ; and fUll 

•* difcover new firmaments arid new lights, that are 

** funk, farther in thole unfathomable depths of 

aether ; we are loft in fuch a labyrinth of furis aad 

worlds, and confounded with the magnificence 

and immenfity of Nature." (Sped. No. 420.) 

Hence follows clearly. 



cc 



cc 



cc 



A FIFTH rule for the ftrength of Sentences ; 
which is, to avoid concluding tJiem with an adverb, 
a prepofition, or any inconfiderable word. Such 
conclufions are always enfeebling and degrading. 
There are Sentences, indeed, where the ftrefs and 
fignificancy reft chiefly upon fome words of this 
kind. In this cafe they are not to be confidered 
as circumftances, but as the capital figures; and 
ought, in propriety, to have the principal place 
allotted them. No fault, for inftance, can be 
found with this fentence of Bolingbroke's ; " In 

T 4 " their 
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" their profperity my friends fliall never hear of 
" me J in their adverfity, always." Where n^ver^ 
and always^ being emphatical words, were to be fo 
placed, as to make a ilrong imprei&on. But I 
fpeak now of thofe inferior parts of fpeech^ when 
introduced as circumftances, or as qualifications of 
more important words. In fucji cafe they Ibould 
always be difpofed of in the leail confpicuous parts of 
thePeriod ; and fo claffed with other words of greater 
dignity, as to be kept in their prope^ fecondary 
ftation. 



Agreeably to this rule, we ihould alway3 
avoid concluding with any of thofe particles which 
mark th$ cafes of nouns, — of^ tOy from^ iviih^ 
by. For inftance, it is a great deal better to 
fay, *' Avarice is a crime of which wife men are 
** often guilty,** than to fay, ** Avarice is a crime 
•• which wife men are often guilty of." This is 
a phrafeology which all correft writers ihun ; and 
with reafon. For, befides the want of dignity 
which arifes from thofe monofyllables at the endj^ 
the imagination cannot avoid refting, for a little, on 
the import of the word which clofes the fentence : 
And, as thofe prepofitions have no import of 
their own, but only ferve to point out the relations 
of other words, it is difagreeable for the mind tq 
be left paufing on a word, which does not, by 
itfelf, produce any idea, nor form any pifture iA 
the feincv. 
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Fob. the fame re^fon, verbs which are ufed in ia tit cT. 

compoui^d.feiife, with fome of thefe prepofidpns, 
are, though not fo bad, yet ftill not fo be^iutiful 
(:onclufions of a period ; fuch as, bring about j lay 
bold of ^ come iiver tp^ ckar up^ and many other of 
this kind ; inftea^ of whic;h, if we can employ a 
fimple verb, it always terminates the fehtence 
with ipore ftrength. Even the pronoun, i/, 
though it has the import of a fubftantive noun^ 
and indeed often forces itfelf upon us unavoidably, 
yet, when ^e want to give dignity to a Sentence^' 
fiiould, if poffible, be avoided in the conclufion ; 
more efpecially when it is joined with fome of the 
prepofitions, as, with it^ in it^ to it. In the fol- 
lowing Sentence of the Speftator, which otherwife 
is abundantly noble, ^he bad effeft of this clofe is 
fenfible : ** There is not, in my opinion, a more 
^* pleafing and triumphant confideration in religion, 
f' than this, of the perpetual progrefs which the 
f* foul makes towards the perfeftion of its nature, 
^* tvithout ever arriving at a period in it." (No. 1 1 1 .) 
pow much more graceful the Sentence, if it had 
been fo conftrufted as to clofe with the word^ 
period. 



Besides particles and pronouns, any phrafe, 
which expreffes a circumftance oi:ily, always brings 
up the rear of a fentence with a bad grace. We 
may judge of this, by the following Sentence from 
Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the State of Parties 
at the Acceffion of King George L) : " Let me 

5 , " therefore 
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h K c T. '* therefore conclude by repeating, that divifion 
^ has caufed al] the mifchief we lament ; that union 
** alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
^^ towards this union was the coalition of parties/fo 
** happily begun, fo fuccefsfully carried on, and of, 
** late fo unaccountably negleded ; to fay no worfe." 
This laft phrafe, to fay no wor/e^ occafions a fad 
falling off at the end ; fo much the more unhappy, 
as the reft of the Period is conduced after the 
manner of a climax, which we exped to find growing 
to the laft. 

The proper difpolition of fuch circumftances in 
a Sentence, is often attended with coniiderable 
trouble, in order to adjuft them fo, as ihall confill 
equally with the perfpicuity and the grace of the 
Period. Though neceffary parts, they are, how- 
ever, like unftiapely ftones in a building, which try 
the Ikill of an artift, where to place them with the 
leaft offence. " Jungantur,*' fays Quindilian, " quo 
** congruunt maxime ; (icut in ftrudura faxorum 
" rudium, etiam ipfa enormitas invenit cui applicaxi, 
** et in quo poffit infiftere *.** 

The clofe is always an unfuitable place for them. 
When the fenfe admits it, the fooner they are^if- 

♦ " Let them be mfertcd wherever tlie happieil place for them 
*' can be found; as, in a flrodkure compofed of rough ftoae8» 
^ there are always places where the moft irregrular and linfbapeij ' 
<' may find fome adjacent one to which it can be joined^ and fome 
** bads on which it nmy reft.'* 

patched, 
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{3KSitched^ generally fpeaking, the better ; that the L e c t. 
more important and fignificant words may poflefs 
the laft place, quite difencumbered. It is a rule 
too, never to crowd too many circumftances to- 
gether, but rather to interfperfe them in diflFerent 
parts of the Sentence, joined with the capital 
words on which they depend ; provided that care 
be taken, as I before direded, not to clog thofe 
capital words with them. For inftance,^ when 
Dean Swift fays, " What I had the honour of 
\ mentioning to your Lordfhip, fome time ago, 
in converfation, was not a new thought/* (Letter 
to the Earl of Oxforc^) Thefe two circumftances, 
fome time ago^ and in converfation^ which are here put 
together, would have had a better effedt disjoined 
^ thus : ** What I had the honour, fometime ago, of 
*^ mentioning to your Lordfhip in converfation/* 
And in the following Sentence of Lord Boling- 
broke's (Remarks on the Hiftory of England):' 
" A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, 
" for aught I know, as it^has been often -repre- 
^* fented, juft in the middle point, from whence a 
** deviation leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and 
** on the other to anarchy." The arrangement 
would have been happier thus: *^ A monarchy, 
** limited like ours, may, for aught I know, be 
" placed, as it has often been reprefented, juft in 
'* the middle point," &c. 

I SHALL give only one rule more, relating to 
the ftrength of a Sentence ; which is, that in the 

members 
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Jb E c T. niCTibers of a Sentence where two things aiQ 
compared or contrafted to each other ; where 
either a refemblance or an oppofition is intended tq 
be expreffed; fome refemblance, in the language 
and conftruftion, fhoujd be pref(?rved. For when 
the things themfelves correfpond to each pther, we 
naturally expeft to find the words correfponding 
too* We are difappointed when it is otberwife j 
and the comparifon, or contrail^ appears more 
imperfed. Thus, when Lord Bolingbroke fays^ 
The laughers will be for thofe who have moft 
wit ; the ferious part of mankind for thofe who 
** have moft reafon on their fide;** (DifTert, oi\ 
Parties, Pref.) the oppofition would have tjeen 
more complete, if he had faid ; ** The laughers 
*' will be for thofe who have moft wit ; the ferious, 
** for thofe who have moft reafon on their fide/^ 
The following paffage from Mr. Pope's Preface to 
his Homer, fully exemplifies the rule I am now 
giving : '* Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil 
*' the better artift ; in the one, we moft admire the 
** man; in the other, the work* Homer hurries ua 
•' with a commanding impetuofity ; Virgil leads 
^^ us with an attrafldye majefty. Homer fcatters. 
** with a generous profufion ; Virgil beftows with 
^^ a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nilei, 
pours out his riches with ^ fu^den overflow j 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a conftant 

** ftreaih. ^And when we look upon their 

machines, Homer feems like- his own Jupker 
in his terrors, ihaking Olympus, fcattering the 

^^ lightnings. 
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^ lightnings, and firiilg the heavens; Virgil, like l E c t, 
** the fame Power it his benevolence, coiinfelUng 
" with the gods^ laying plans for empires, and 
^ ordering his whole creation." — ^Periods thus con- 
ftruS^, wheii introduced with propriety, and not 
Ktuming too often, have a fenfible beauty. But 
We muft beware of carryhig our attention to this 
beauty too far. It ought only to be occaftonally 
ftudied^ when comparifon or oppofition of objefts 
naturally leads to it. If fuch a conftrufUon as this 
be aimed at in all our Sentences, it leads to a dif« 
agreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly return- 
ing clink in^ the period, which tires the ear ; and 
plainly difcovers afleftation. Among the antients, 
thfe^ftyle of Kocrates is faulty in this refpeft ; and, 
on that account, by fome of their beft critics, par- 
ticularly by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, he is ffeverely 
xenfured* 



This fimlhes what I had to fay concerning Sen- 
tences, confidered, with refpeft to their meaning,* 
under the three heads of Perfpicuity, Unity, and 
Strength. It is a fubje£l on which I have infifted 
folly, for two reafons : Firft, becaufe it is a fub- 
jeft, which, by its nature, can be rendered more 
didactic, and fubjeSked more to precife rule, than 
wany other fubjefiks of criticifm ; and next, becaufe 
it appears to me of confiderable importance and 
ufe, 



PoR, though many of thofe attentions, which I 
We been recommending, may appear minute, 

y^t 
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X* E c T. yet thdr effefk, upon Writing and Style, is mud 
^^^ greater than might, at firft, be imagined. A fc 
timent which is exprefled in a Period, clearl] 
neatly, and happily arranged, makes always 
ftronger impreffion on the mind, than one that. 
is feeble or embarraffed. Every one feels thbj 
upon a comparifon ; and if the eSed: be fenfible. 
in one Sentence, how much more in a whole, 
difcourfe, or compofition, that is made up of fuch 
Sentences. 

The fundamental rule of the conftrudion of 
Sentences, and Into which all others might bd. 
refolved, undoubtedly is, to communicate, in the 
cleared and moft natural order, the ideas which 
we mean to transfufe into the minds of others. 
Every arrangement that does .moft juftice to the. 
fenfe, and expreifes it to moft advantage, ftrikes us 
as beautifuL To this point have tended all the rules 
I have^ven. And, indeed, did men always think 
clearly, and were they, at the fame time, fiilly. 
mafters of the Language in which they write, there 
would be occafion , for few rules. Their Sentences, 
would then, of courfe, acquire all thofe properties, 
of Precifion, Unity, and Strength, which I hare 
recommended. For we may reft affured, that, 
whenever we exprefs ourfelves ill, there is, befides 
the mifmanagement of Language, for the moft 
part, fome miftake in our jjnajmer of conceiving 
the fobjeft. Embarraffed, obfcure, and feeble 
Sentences, are generally, if not always, the refplt 
of embarraffed, obfcure, and feeble thought- 

3 / Thought 
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Thought and Language ad and re-ad upon each l e c t, 
other mutually. Logic and Rhetoric have here, as' 
in many other cafes, a ftrid connection ; and he that 
i^ learning to arrange his Sentences with, accuracy 
and order, is learning, at the fame time, to think 
with accuracy and order ; an obfervation which 
alone will juflify all the care and attention we have 
beftowed pn this fubjeft. 
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STRUCTURE Ot gENTENCEd. 

HARMONY. 

fctCT. TTiTHERTo We have confidered Seintences, with 
^ refpefl: to their meaning, under the heads of 

Perfpicuity, Unity, and Strength. We are now 
to confider them, with refped to their founds their 
harmony, or agreeablenefs to the ear ; which was 
the laft quality belonging to them that I proppfed to 
ti'eatof. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to faife i yet 
fuch as muft not be difregarded. For, as long as 
founds are the vehicle of conveyance for our ideasj 
there wiU be always a very confiderable connexion 
betwedtt the idea which is conveyed, and the nature 
of the found which conveys it. Pleafing ideas call 
, hardly be tranfmitted to the mind, by means of 
harlh and difagreeable founds. The imagination 
revolts as foon as it hears them uttered. , ** Nihil/' 
lays QuindiUan^ ^^ poteft intrare in affe&um quod 
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*^ in aure, velut quodam veftibulo ftatim offendit*.** l e c t. 
Mufic has naturally a great power over all men to 
pro;npt and -facilitate certain emotions : infomuch^ 
. that there are hardly any difpofitions whiclj we wifh 
to raife in others, but certain founds may be found 
concordant tothofe difpofitions, and tending Jo pro* 
mote them. Now, Language may, in fome degree, 
be rendered capable of this power of mufic ; a 
circumftance which mud needs heighten our idea 
of Language as a wonderful invention. Not con- 
tent with fimply^ interpreting our ideas to others, 
it can give them thofe ideas enforced by corre- 
fponding founds ; and to the pleafure of communi- 
cated thought, can add the new and feparate plea- 
fure of melody. ^ 

In the Harmony of Periods, two things may be 
confidered. Firft, agreeable found, or modulation 
in general, without any particular expreffion : Next, 
. the found fo ordered, as to become expreflive of the 
fenfe. The firft is the more common ; the fecond, 
the higher beauty. 

First, Let us confider agreeable found, in ge- 
neral, as the property of a well-conftrufted Sen- 
tence : and, as it was of profe fentences we have 
hitherto treated, we fliall confine ourfelves to them 
under this head/ This beauty of mufical conflruc- 

•• " NotKing can enter into the affe&ions, which ftumbles at 
the tjirtihold, by offending the ear." 

^ VOL. u V tion 
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L EC T. don in profe, it is ptsdn, will depend upon t^ 
things ; the choice of words, and the arrangement 
pf thenm 

I 9ECIN with the choice of words ; on which 
head, there is not much to be faid, unlefs I were 
to defcend into a tedious and frivolous detail con- 
cerning the powers of the feveral letters, or fimple 
founds, of which fpeech is compofed. It is evi- 
dent that words are mod agreeable to the ear which 
are compofed of fmooth and Uquid founds, where 
there is a proper intermixture of vowels and con- 
fonants ; without too many harfh confonants rub- 
bing againft each other ; or too many open vowels 
in fuccefEon, to caufe a hiatus or difagteeable 
aperture of the mouth. It may always be afTumed 
as a principle, that, whatever founds are difficult 
in pronunciation, are, in the fame proportion 
harfh and painful to the ear. Vowels give foft* 
nefs } confonants, ffrength to the found of words^. 
The miific of Language requires a juft proportion 
of both ; and will be hurt, will be rendered either 
grating or effeminate, by an excefs of either. 
Long words are commonly more agreeable to the 
ear than monofyllables. They pleafe it by the 
compofition, or fucceflion of founds which they 
prefent to it ; and accordingly, the moft mufical 
Languages abound moft in theni. Among words ci 
any length, thofe are the moft mufical, which do not 
' run wholly either upon long or fhort fyllables, but 
are compofed of an intermixture of them j fuch 

7 as 
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^ repent J produce^ velocity^ celerity y independent^ tin'- L e e T. 
petiiofity. 

The next head, refpeding the Harmony which 

l*efults from a proper arrangement of the words 

teuid members of a Period, is more complex, and 

of greater nicety. For let the words themfelves 

be ever fo well chofen, and well founding, yet, if 

they be ill difpofed, the mufic of the Sentence is 

utterly loft. In the harmonious ftrufture and dif- 

pofition of Periods, no writer whatever, antient or 

modem, equals Cicero* He had ftudied this with 

care ; and was fond, perhaps to excefs, of what he 

calls, the *^ Plena ac numerofa oratio.** We need 

only open his writings, to find inftances that will 

render the effeft of mufical Language fenfible to 

every ear. What, for example, can be more full, 

round, and fwelling, than the following Sentence 

of the 4th Oration againft Catiline ? ** Cogitate 

** quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, quanta 

** virtute ftabilitam libertatem, quanta Deorum 

benignitate audas exaggeratafque fortunas, una 

nox pene delerit." In Englifli, we may take, 

for an inftance of a mufical Sentence, the following 

" from Milton, in his treatife on Education : ** We 

** ihall conduft you to a hill-fide, laborious, in- 

** deed, at the firft afcent ; but elfe, fo fmooth, 

*' fo green, fo full of goodly profpeds, and nfelo- 

** dious founds on every fide, that the harp of 

•* Orpheus was not more charming.** Every thing 

ia this Sentence confpires to promote the harmony. 

u 2 The 
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L E c T. The words are happily chofen ; full of, liquids 
and foft founds ; laborious^ fmooth^ green^ goodly^ me- 
lodious^ charming : and thefe words fo artfully ar- 
ranged, that, were we to alter the collocation of any 
one of them, we fhould, prefently, be fenfible of the 
melody fuffering. For, let us obferve, how finely the 
members of the Period fwell one above another- *' So 
*^ fmooth, fo green/' — " fo full of goodly profpeds, 
*' and melodious founds on every fide ;'* — till the 
ear, prepared by this gradual rife, is conducted to 
that full clofe on which it refts with pleafure ; — " that 
*^ the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.'* 



The ftrufture of Periods, then, being fufcep- 
tible of a very fenfible melody, our next ipquiry 
ihould be, How this melodious llrufture is formed, 
what are the principles of it, and by what laws is it 
regulated ? And, upon this fubjeft, were I to fol- 
low the ancient rhetoricians, it would be eafy to 
give a great variety of rules. For here they have 
entered into a very minute and particular detail, 
more particular, indeed, than on any other head 
that regards Language, They hold, that to profe, 
as well as to verfo, there belong certain numbers^ 
lefs ft rift indeed, yet fuch as can be afcertained by 
rule. They go fo far as to fpecify the feet,- as they 
are called^ that is, the fucccffion of long and fhort 
fyllables^ which fhould enter into the different 
members of a Sentence, and to Ihew what the 
effeft of each of thefe will be. Wherever ihey 
treat of the Strufture of Sentences, it is always the 
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fnufic of them that makes the principal object. 
Oicero and Ouinctilian are full x>f this. The other 
qualities of Precifion, Unity, and Strength, which 
we confider as of great importance, they handle 
flightly ; but when they come to the '^ jundiira et 
** mnnerns^* the modulation and harmony, there 
they are copious. Dionyfms of HalicarnaffuSj, pne 
of the moft judicious critics of antiquity, has writ- 
ten k treatife on the Compofttion of Words in a Sen- 
tence^ which is altogether confined to their mu- 
lical effeft. He makes the excellency of a Sen- 
tence to con fill in four things : firft, in the f\veet- 
nefs of fingle/ounds ; fecondly, in the compofition 
of ft)unds ; that is, the numbers, or feet ; thirdly, 
in change or variety of found ; and, fourthly, in 
found fuited to the fenfe. On all thefe points \i6 
writes with great accuracy and refinement ; and is 
very worthy of being confulted ; though, were one 
now to write a book on the Structure of Sentences," 
we ftiould expefl: to find the fubjeft treated of in a 
more extenfive manner. 



L E G T. 

XiII. . 



In modern times, this wTiolie fubjecl of the mu- 
lical ftru^lure of difcourfe, it is plain, has been* 
iriuch lefs ftudied: and, indeed, fo/.feveral rea- 
fons, can be murh lefs fubjefted to rule. The rea^ 
fons it will be neceiTary to give, both' to juftify my 
not following the traft of the ancient rhetoricians 
on this fubjeft, and to fliew how it has come to 
pafs, that a part of compofition, which once made 
lb confpicuous a figure,, now draws much lefis at- 
tentiom 
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Is the firft place, the ancient Languages, I mean 
* ^"' * the Greek and the Roman, were much more fuf- 
ceptible than ours, of the graces and the powers 
of melody. The quantities of their fyllables were 
more fixed and determined ; their words were 
longer and more fonorous ; their method of vary- 
ing the terminatiqns of nouns and verbs, both in- 
troduced a greater variety of liquid founds, and 
freed them from that multiplicity of little auxiliary 
words which we are obliged to employ ; and, what 
is of the greateft confequence, the inverfions which 
their Languages allowed, gave them the power of 
placing their words in whatever order was moft 
fuited to a mufical arrangement. All thefe were 
great advantages which they enjoyed above us, for 
Harmony of Period. 

In the next place, the Greeks and Romans, 
the former efpecially, were, in truth, much more 
mufical nations than w^ ; their genius was more 
turned to delight in the melody of fpeech. Mufic 
is known to have been a more extenfive art among 
them than it is with us ; more generally fludied, 
and applied to a greater variety of objefts. Seve- 
ral learned men, particularly the Abbe du Bos, ia 
his Refleftions on Poetry and Painting, have 
clearly proved, that the theatrical compofitions of 
the ancients, both their tragedies arid comedies, 
were fet to a kind of mufic. Whence, the Modof 
fecit, and the TibiU dextris etjini/iris^ prefixed ia 
the editions of Terence's liays. All fort of decla« 
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mation and public fpeaking was carried on by them ^ 5..S '^* 
in a much more miifical tone than it is among 
"us^ It approached to a kind of chanting or reci* 
tative. Among the Athenians, there was what 
"wras called the Nomic Melody; or a particular 
meafure prefcribed to the public officers, in which 
they were to promulgate the laws to the people; 
left, by reading them with improper tones, the 
laws might be expofed to contempt. Among the 
Romans there is a 'noted ftory of C, Gracchus, 
when he was declaiming in public, having a mu- 
fician ftanding at his back, in order to give him 
the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even 
when pronouncing thofe terrible tribunitial ha- 
rangues, by which he inflamed the one half of the 
citizens of Rome againft the other, this attention 
to the mufic of Speech, was, in thofe times, it 
feems, thought neceflary to fuccefs. Quinftilian, 
though he condemns the excefs of this fort of pro» 
nunciation, yet allows a " cantus obfcurior" to be 
a beauty in a public fpeaker. Hence that variety 
of accents, acute, grave, and circumflex, which 
we find marked upon the Greek fyllables, to ex^ 
prefs, not the quantity of them, but the tone in 
which they were' to be fpoken ; the application of 
which is now wholly unknown to us. And though 
fhe Romans did not mark thofe accents in their 
fmting, yet it appears, from Quinftilian, that they 
ttfed them in pronunciation : " Quantum quale ^^ 
fays he, " comparantes gravi, interrogantes acuto 
** tenore concludunt/* As mufic, then, was an 
^ . u 4 objeft 
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J- E c T; objcft much more attended to in Speech, among 
the Greeks and Romans, than it is with us ; as» 
in all kinds of public fpeaking, they employed a 
much greater variety of notes, of tones, or inflec- 
tions of voice, than we ufe j this is one clear rea-' 
fon of their paying a great attention to that con- 
ftruftion of Sentences, which might beft fuit this 
muficai pronunciation. • 

It is further known, that, in confequence of the 
genius of their Languages, and of.their manner of 
pronouncing them, the mufical arrangement of 
Sentences did, in faft, produce a greater effe<9b 
in public fpeaking among them, than it could 
poffibly do in any modern oration ; another reafon 
why it deferred to be more ftudied. Cicero, hi 
his treatife intitled. Oratory tells us, " Condones 
faepe exclamare vidi, cum verba apte cecidiflent. 
Id enim expeftant aures */* And he gives a 
remarkable inftslnce of the effed of an harmonious 
period upon a whole afTembly, from a Sentence of 
one of Carbo's Orations, fpoken in his hearing. 
The Sentence was; " Patris didum fapiens teme^ 
" ritas filii comprobravit." By means of the found 
of which, alone, he tells us, " Tantus clamor con-^. 
*' cionis excitatus eft, ut prorfus admirabile eflet/' 
He makes us remark the feet of which thefe words 






' • '* I have often been witneft to burfts of exclamation in 
** th^ public aflemblles, when Sentences clofed mufically ; for 
<< that is a pk^fire which the ear expeds.'* * 

confift| 
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confift, to which he afcrihes the power of the i.b»ct, 

melody ; and fhews how, by altering the colloca- 
tion, the whole efleft would be loit; as thus: 
*' Patris dicbum fapiens comprobravit temeritas 
** filii/' Now, though it be true that Carbo*s 
Sentence is extremely mufical, and Would be- 
agreeable at this day, to an audience, yet I cannot 
belieye that an Engliih Sentence, equally harmo- 
nious, would by its hamiony alone^ produce any 
fuch effeO: on a Britiih audience, or excite any 
fuch wonderful applaufe and admiration, as Cicero 
informs us this of Carbo produced. Our northern 
ears are too cparfe and obtufe. . The melody of 
Speech. has lefs power over us j and by our fuuplar 
and plainer method of uttering wor^is. Speech i% 
in truth, accompanied with lefs melody tl^an it T;i?a$ 
among the Greeks and Romans *, 

For thefe reafons, I am of opinion, that It is 
vain to think of beftowing the fame attention upoa 
ihe harmonious ftrufture of our Sentences, that 
was bellowed by thefe ancient nations. The do^riae 
gf the Greek and Ryoman Critics, on this head, ^ 
milled fome to imagine, that it might be equally 
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* *!• In verfu quidem, theatra tota exclamaiit fi fuit um^ 
'* fyllaba aut brevior aut longior. Nee voro mirititudo pedes 
'* novit, nee uUo* numeros tenet ; nee illud quod ofFendit, aat 
** cur» aut in quo ofFendat, intelligit ; et tamen omnium longi- 
** tudinum et brevitatum in fonis, licut acutamm, graviumque 
*^ TPCum, judicium ipfa natura in auribus ncihis eollocavit/* 

CiCE&o. Orator, c. 51. 

applied 
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applied to our Tongue ; and that our profe writing 
might be regulated by Spondees and Trochees, and 
Iambus's and Paeons, and other metrical feet. 'But, 
firft, our words cannot be meafured, or, at leaft, 
can be meafured very imperfeftly by any feet of 
this kind. For, the quantity, the length and 
ihortnefs of our fyllables, is far from being fo fixed 
and fubjeded to rule, as in the Greek and Roman 
Tongues ; but vefy often left arbitrary, and deter- 
mined by the emphafis, and the fenfe. Next, 
though our profe could admit of fuch inetrical 
regulation, yet from our plainer method of pro- 
nouncing all fort of difcourie, the efFeft would not 
be at all fo fenfible to the ear, nor be reliflied with fo 
much pleafure, as among the Greeks and Romans: 
And, laftly, this whole dodrine about the mea* 
fures and numbers of profe, even as it is delivered 
by the ancient rhetoricians themfelves, is, in truth, 
in a great meafure loofe and uncjertain. It appears,. 
indeed, that the melody of difcourfe Nvas a matter 
of infinitely more attention to them, than ever it 
has been to the modems. But though they write 
a great deal about it, they have never been able to 
reduce it to any rules which could be of real ufe in 
praftice. If we confult Cicero's Orator^' where 
' this point is difcuffed with the moft minutenefs, 
we fhall fee how much thefe ancient critics differed 
from one another, about the feet proper for the 
conclufion, and other parts of a Sentence ; and 
how much, after all, was left to the judgment of 
the ear. Nor, indeed, is it poifible to. give pre» 

cife 
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cife rules concerning this matter, in any Language; ^ SiS.^' 
as all profe compofition muft be allowed to run 
loofe in its numbers ; and, according as the tenor 
oF a difcourfe varies, the modulation of Sentences 
xnufl vary infinitely. 
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But, although I apprehend, that this muficsd 

arrangement cannot be reduced into a fyftem, I 

am far from thinking, that it is a quality to b^ 

negle^ed in compofition. On the c6ntrary, I hold 

its effefl: to be very confiderable ; and that every 

one who (Indies to write with grace, much mor^ 

-who feeks to pronounce in public with fuccefs, will 

be obliged to attend to it not a ^little. But it is 

his ear, cultivated by attention and pradice, thai 

inufl chiefly diredl him. For any rules that caa 

be given, on this fubjeft, are very general. Some 

rules, however, there are, which may be of ufe to 

form the ear to the proper harm(3hy of difcourfe* 

I proceed to mention fuch as appear to me moit 

material. 

There are two things on which the mufic of a 
Sentence chiefly depends. Thefe are, the proper 
diftribution of the feveral members of it \ and, the 
clofe or cadence of the whole. ^; 

First, I fay, the difl:ribution of the feveral 
members is to be carefully attended to. It is of 
importance to obferve, that, whatever is eafy and 
agreeable to the organs of Speech, always founda 

' grateful 
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L E c T. grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, 
the termination of each of its members forms a 
paufe, or reft, in pronouncing : and thefe refta 
fliould be fo diftributed, as to make the courfe of 
the breathing eafy, and, at the fame time, ihould 
fell at fuch diftances, as to bear a certain mufical 
proportion to each other. This will be beft illuf- 
trated by examples. The following Sentence is 
from Archbiftiop Tillotfon : *' This difcourfe con- 
** ceming the eafmefs of God*s commands does, 
•* all along, fuppofe and acknowledge the difficul- 
^ ties of the firft entrance upon a religious courfe ; 
*' except only in thofe perfons who have had the 
•^ happinefs to be trained up to religion by the 
^ eafy and infenfible degrees of a pious and vir- 
** tuous education/* Here there is no harmony ;* 
nay, there is fome degree of harfhnefs and unplea- 
fentnefs ; owing principally to this, that there is, 
properly, no moVe than one paufe or reft in the 
Sentence, falling betwixt the two members into 
which it is divided ; each of which is fo long, as to 
occafion a confiderable ftretch of the breath in pro- 
nouncing k. 

Observe, now, on the other hand, the eafe 
with wfeich the following Ser^teiice, from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, glides along,, and the graceful inter- 
vals at which the paufes are placed. He is fpeak- 
ing farcaftically of man : " But, God< be thanked,- 
" his pride is greater than his ignorance j and what 
" he wants in. knowledge, he fupplies by fuffi- 
< " ciency. 
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ciency. Wheifi he has looked about him, as far l ^ c t. 

as he can, he concludes, there is no more to be 

feen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at 

the bottom of* the ocean ; when he has fliot his 

beft, he is fure none ever did, or ever can, (hoot 

better or beyond it. His own reafon he holds to 

be the certain meafure of truth ; and his own 

knowledge, of what is poffible in nature *.'* Here 

every thing is,' at once, eafy to the breath, and 

grateful to fthe ear ; and, it is this fort of flowing 

meafure, this regular and proportional divifion 

of the members of his Sentences, which renders 

Sir William Temple's flyle always agreeable. I 

inuft obferve, at the fame time, that a Sentence,, 

with too many refts, and thefe placed at intervals 

too apparently meafured and regular, is apt to 

favour of affectation. 






• Or this inftancc.—He is addfefling himfelf to Lady Eflex, 
upon the death of her child : s **' I was once in hope, that what 
*• was fo violent could not be long : But, when I obferyied 
•' your grief to grow ftronger with age, and to increafe, like 
** a ftreaiti, the farther it ran ; when I faw it draw out to fuch 
unhappy confequences,-and to threaten no lefs than your ohildy 
your health and your life, I could no longer forbear this en- 
deavour, nor end it without begging of you, for God's 
** fake and for your own, for your children and your friends, 
** your country and your family, that yott would no longer 
*' abandon yourfelf to a difconfolate paflion; but that you 
** would, at length, awaken your piety, give way to your pru- 
** dence, or, at leaft, rouze the invincible fpirit of the Percys^ 
** that never yet flirunk at any difafter." / . 

« 
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I. B c T. The next thing to be attended to, is, the 
Z^_ , clofe or cadence of the whole Sentence, which, as 
it is always the part moft fenfible to the ear, de- 
mands the greateft care* So Quinftilian : ** Non 
" igitur durum (it, neque abruptum, quo ammi^ 
" velut, refpirant ac refiduntur. ' Haec eft fedes 
** orationis ; hoc auditor expeftat ; hie laus omnis 
*^ decla^mat */*' ITie only important rule that can 
be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or 
devation, the^ found fhould be made to grow to 
the laft ; the longeft members of the Period, and 
the fulleft and moft fonorous words, fhould be re- 
ferved to the conclufion. As an example of this, 
the following fentence of Mr. Addifon's may be 
given : *^ It fills the mind (fpeaking of fight) 
with the lafgeft variety of ideas ; converfes with 
its objefts at the greateft diftance ; and continues 
** the longeft in aftion, without ^being tired or fa- 
•* tiated with its proper enjoyments/* Every 
reader muft be fenfible of a beaiity here^ both 
in the proper divifion of the members and 
paufes, and the manner in which the fentence is 
rounded, and conduced to a full and harmonious 
clofe« 
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^ '* Let there be nothing harfh or abrupt in the conclufion 
•* of the fentence, on which the mind paufes arid reds. This 
** is the moft material part in the ftruflure of Difcourfe, Here 
•< every hearer expe6b to be gratified ; here his applaufe breaks 

« fcfth.'^ 
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*Fhe fame holds in melody, that I obfervied to leg t. 
^e place with refped to fignificancy ; that a fall- 
ing oflF at the end always hurts greatly. For this 
reafon, particles, pronouns, and little words, are 
as ungracious to the ear, at the conclufion, as 
I formerly fhewed they were inconfiftent with 
ftrength of expreffion. It is more than probable, 
that the fenfe and the found have here a mutual 
influence on each other. That which hurts the 
feems to mar the ftrength of the meaning ; 
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and that which really degrades the fenfe, in confe* 

quence of this primary effeft, appears alfo to have 

a bad found. How difagreeable is the following 

Sentence of an Author, fpeaking of the Trinity ! 

It is a myftery which we, firmly believe the 

truth of^ and humbly adore the depth of.'** And 

how ealily might it have been mended by this 

tranfpofition I " It is a myftery, the truth of which 

*^ we firmly believe, and the depth , of which we 

" humbly adore.** In general, it feems to hold, 

that a mufical cbfe, in our language, requires 

cither the laft fyllable, or the l^ft but one, to be a 

long fyllable. Words which confift moftly of 

fliort fyllables, 2iSy contrary, particular , retrofpe6l^ 

feldom c#nclude a Sentence harmonioufly, unlefs a 

run of long fyllables, before, has rendered them 

agreeable to the ear. 



It is neceifary, however, to obferve, that Sen- 
tences, fo conftru&ed as to make the found always 
fwell and grow towards the end, and to reft either 

on 
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I* K c T, on a long or a penult long fyllable, give a difcottrle 
I— -II— -. the tone of declamation. The ear foon becomes 
acquainted with the melody, and is apt to be cloyed 
"urith it. If we would keep up the attention of the 
reader or hearer, if we would preferve vivacity and 
ftrength in our compofition, we muft be very at- 
tentive to vary our meafures. This regards the 
^ diftribution of the members, as well as the cadence 

of the Period. Sentences conftrufted in a fimilar 
manner^ with the paufes falling at equal intervals, 
fliould never follow one another. Short Sentences 
ftould be internyxed with long and fwelling ones, 
to render difcourfe fprightly, as well as magnificent. 
Even difcords, properly introduced, abrupt founds, 
departures frem regular cadence, have fometimes a 
good efFeft. Monotony is the great fault into 
which writers are apt to fall, who are fond of har- 
monfous arrangemcni : and to have only one tiine, 
or meafure, is not much better than having n^one at 
all. A very vulgar ear will enable a writer to 
catch fome one melody, and to form the. run of his 
Sentences according to it : which foon proves dif- 
gufting. But a juft and correct ear is requifite for 
ys^r\-ing and diverfifying the melody, and hence we 
fo feldom meet with authors, -^i^ho are remarkably 
happy in this refped. 

Though attention to the mufic of Sentences 
muft not be heglefted, yet it mtfft alfo be kept 
within proper bounds : for" all appearances of an 
author's affeding haYmony, are difagreeable ; ef- / 

pecially 
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pecially when the love of it betrays him fo far^ as l e c t- 
to facrifice, in any inftance, perfpicuity, precifion,. ^^^ 
or ftrength of.fentiment, to found. All unmean-^ 
ing w^ords, introduced merely to round the Period, 
or fill up the melody, compkmenta numerorum^ as 
Cicero calls them^ are great blemilhes ' in writing. 
They are childilh and puerile ornaments, by which 
a fentence always lofes more in point of weight, 
than it can gain by ftich additions to the beauty of 
its found. Senfe has its own harmony > as well aa 
found; and, where the fenfe of a Period is ex- 
preffed with cleamefs, force, and dignity, it wilt 
feldom happen but the words will ftrike the ear 
agreeably ; at leaft, a very moderate attention is all 
that is requifite for making the cadence of fuch a 
Period pleafing : and the efF^ft of greater attention 
is often no other, than to render compofition lan- 
guid and enervated. After all the labour which 
QuinQilian beftows on regulating the meafures of 
profe, he comes at laft, with his ufual good Tenfe, 
to- this conclufion : '• In univerfum, fi fit heceffe, 
* duram potius atque afperam compofitionem malim 
' efie, quam effeminatam ac enervem, qualis apud 
' multos. Ide6que, vinfta quaidam de induftria; 
' funt folvenda, ne laborata videantur ; neque uUum 
^ idoneum aut aptum verbum praetermitlamus, 
' gratia lenitatis *.'* Lib. ix. c. 4. 

' Cicero, 



♦ ** Upon the whole, I would rather chufe, that compofition 

^ (hould appear rough and harfh, if that be necefliuyy than 
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X E c t. Cicero, as, I before obferved, is one of ^ins 
moft remarkable patterns of a harmonious ftjle* 
His love of it, however, is too vifible; and the 
pomp of bis numbers fonietimes detradis from bis 
ftrength. That noted clofe of his, eji vidiatur^ 
«rhich, in the Oration Pro Lege Manilia, occurs 
eleven timesi, expofed him to cenfure among his 
contemporaries. We muft obferve, however, in 
defence of this great Orator, that there is a re* 
markable union in his ftyte, of Iiarmohy with eafe, 
which is always a great beauty : and if his haruu>ny^ 
be (budied, that fludy appears to have coft hiin 
little trouble. 

Among our Englifli claffics, not many are dif- 
tinguiflied for mufical arrangement. Milton, in 
fome of his profe works, has very finely turned 
periods; but the writers of his age indulged a 
liberty of inverfion, which now would be reckoned 
contrary to purity of ftyle : and though tl^is allowed 
their Sentences to be more ftately and fonorous^ 
yet it gave them too much of a Latinifed conftruc- 
tion and order* Of later writers, Shaftfeury is, 
upon the whole, the moll correft in his numbers. 



<* that it (hould be enervated and efieminate, fuch as we £nd' 
** the ftyle of too many. Some fentences, therefore, which we 
** have ftudioufly formed into melody, fhould be thrown loofe» 
** that they may nfot feem too much laboured ; nor oii;^t we 
^ erer to omit any proper or exprefliTe woi^y £»r the fake^of 
^ fmoothiog a penod.'' 

As 
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As tiis ear was delicate, he has attended to tnufic L E C t. 
in all his Sentences ; and he is peculiarly happy in 
this refpeft^,that he has avoided the mbnotony int6 
ipirhich writers, who ftudy the grace of found, are 
very apt to fell :. having diverfified his periods with 
great variety. Mr* Addifon has alio much Harmony 
in his ftyle { more eafy and fmooth, but lefs varied^ 
than Lord Shaftlbury. Sir William Temple is, in 
general, very flowing and agreeable* Archbifhop 
Tillotfon is too often carelefs and languid j and is 
much outdone by Bifliop Atterbury in the mufic of 
his periods. Dean Swift defpifed mufical arrange«> 
ment altogether* 

Hitherto t have difcotirfed of agreeable founds 
or modulation^ in general. It yet remains to treat 
of a higher beauty of this kind ; the found adapted 
to the fenfev I'he former was no more than sk 
fimple accompaniment, to pleafe the ear j the latter 
fuppofes a peculiar expreffidn given to the mufic* 
We inay remark two degrees, of it: Firft, the cur^ 
rent of found, adapted to the tettor of a difqourfe t 
next, a particular refemblance efFeft'ed between 
fome objeft, and the founds that sure emplo)red in 
de&ribing it* 

First, t fay, the cul*rent of found may be 
adapted to the tenor of axdlfcourfe. Sounds have, 
m many refpefts, a correfpondence with our ideas ;» 
partly natund, partly the eflPed of artificial affocia^ 
tions* Hence it happens, that any one modulation 
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of found cpntinued, imprints on our Style a certain 
charader and expreflion. Sentences conftni&ed 
with the Ciceronian fulnefs and fwell, produce the 
impreffion of what is important, magnificent, fe- 
date; for this is the natural tone which fuch a 
courfe of fentiment aiTumes. . But they fuit no 
violent paflion, no eager reafoning, no fanxiHar 
addrefs. Thefe always require meafures briiker, 
eafier, and often more abrupt; , And, therefore, 
to fwell, or to let down the periods^ as the fubjed 
demands, is a very important rule in oratory. No 
gne tenor whatever, fuppofing it to produce no 
bad eflPeft from fatiety, will anfwer to all differeot 
compofitions ; nor even to all the parts of the fame 
compofition. It were as abfurd to write a pane- 
gyric, and an inveSive, in a ftyle of the fame ca- 
dence, as to fet the words of a tender love-fong to 
the air of a warlike marcli* f . ^ 



Observe how finely the following Sentence of 
Cicefb is adapted, to reprefent the tranquillity and 
eafe of a fatisfied fiate: ^^ Etfi homini nihil eft 
magis optandum quam profpera, scquabilis, 
perpetuaque fortuna, fecundo vitae fkie ulla of- 
fenfione curfu ; tamen, fi mihi tranquilla et pla- 
** cata omnia fuiffent, incredibili quadam et pene 
divina, qua nunc veftro benefido fruor, laetitise 
voluptate caruiffem *.*^ Nothing was ever more 
perfed in its kind : it . paints, if -we may fo fpeak^ 
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to the ear. But, who would not have laughed, if l e c t. 

^ ^ *^ xin 

Cicero had employed fuch periods, or fuch a ca- 
dence as this, in inveighing againft Mark Antony, 
or CatiliQe ? What is rfequifite, therefore, is, that 
'wre previoufly fix, in our mind, a juft idea of the 
geineral tone of found which fuits our fubjeft ; that* 
is, which the fentiments we are to exprefs, moft 
naturally affume, and in which they moft commonly 
vent themfelves; whether round and fmooth, or 
ftately and fojemn, or brilk and quick, or inter- 
rupted and abrupt. This general idea muft direft 
the modulation of our periods : to fpeak in the ftyle 
of mufic, muft give us the key note, muft form the ' 
ground of the melody ; varied and diverfified in 
parts, according as either our fentiments are diverfi- 
fied, or as is requifite for producihg ^ fuitable va^- 
riety to gratify the ear. 

» 

It may be proper to remark, that our tranflators 
of the Bible have often been happy in fuiting their 
numbers to the fubj>6t. Grave, folemn, and ma-* 
jeftic fubjefts undoubtedly require fuch an arrange- 
ment of words as runs much on long fyllables ; 
and, particularly, they require the clofe to reft 
upon fuch. The very firft verfes of the Bible, 
are remarkable for this melody; "In the begin- * 
•* ning, God created the heavens and the earth ; 
^^ tod the earth was without form, and void ; and 
'* darknefs was upon the face of the deep ; and the 
** Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
*^ waters.** ..Several other paffages, particularly 
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L £ c T. fome of the PAdme, afford (Inking examples oi th^ 
fort of grave, melodious conftruftioHt Any compo* 
fition that rifes confiderably above the ordinary too^ 
of profe, fuch as monumental infcriptions, and pa- 
negyrical charadersy paturally runs i|ito ouiubers of 
this kind. ^ 

But, in the next place, befides the general cot* 
refpondence of the current of found with the current 
of thought, there may be a more particular expref- 
fion attempted, of certain objefts, by means of re* 
fembling founds. This can be fometimes accom- 
piifhed in profe compofition ; but there only in a 
more faint degree ; nor is it fo much expefted there^ 
In poetry, chiefly, it is looked for j wh^e ajtt^^tioQ 
to found is more demanded, and where the ptva*- 
fions and liberties of poetical ftyle give us a greater 
command of found ; afljfted, too, by the verfifica* 
tion, and that cantu^ obfcurior^ to which we are natu^ 
rally led in reading poetry. This requires a little 
Qiore illuftration. 

i 

The founds of words mjiy be employed for rc» 
prefenting, chiefly, three claffes of objedls; firfl:. 
Other founds j f^eondly, motion ; and, thirdly, the 
emotions and pailions of the mind* 

First, I fay, by a proper choice of words, w« 
piay produce a refemblance of other founds which 
we mean to defctibe j fuch a9, the ndife of waters, 
t|ie roaring of winds, or the pi\iroiuri3»g of ftrewnsf 
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This is the fimpleft mftance of this fort of hescatf. l e.c t. 
For the medium through which we imitate, here, 
is a natural one; founds reprefented by other 
founds ; an4 between ideas of the fame fenfe, it is 
eafy to form a connexion. No very great art is 
required in a poet, when he is defcribing fweet 
and foft founds, to make ufe of fuch words as have 
moil liquids and vowels, and glide the fofteft ; or, 
when he is defcribing harfh founds, to throw toge- 
ther a number of harlh fyllables which are of dif- 
ficult pronunciation.. Here the common ilrudure 
of Language aflifts him; for, it will be found, 
that, in moft Languages, the names of many 
particular founds are fo formed, as to carry fome 
affinity to the found which they lignify ; as with us, 
the kuhifiling of winds, the buz and hum of infeds, 
the bifs of ferpents, the crajh of falling timber; 
and many other inftances, where the word has been 
plainly framed upon the found it reprefents. I 
fhall produce a remarkable example of this beauty 
/rom Milton, taken from two paffages in Paradife 
Loft, defcribing the found made, 'in the one, by 
the opening of the gates of Hell; in the other^ 
by the opening of thofe of Heaven. The con- 
traft between the two, difplays, to great advantage^ 
the poet's art. The firft is the opening of Hell's 
gates : , 

-*0n a fudden, open fiyj 



•mm^t 



With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 

Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harib tfaundet'-—- - B^ i. 

X 4 Obferve, 
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L E c T. Obferve, now, the fmoothnefs of the other : 

XIII. 



-Heaven opened wide 



Her ever-during gates, harmonious founds 

On golden hinges? turning.— B. li, 

The following beautiful paflage from Taffo's Gie- 
rufalemme, has been often admired, on account of 
the imitation eflfefted by found of the thing repre- 
fented : 

Chiama gli habitator de Tombre eterne 
II rauco fuon de la Tartarea tromba : 
Treman le fpaciofe atre caveme, 
£t Faer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba ', 
Ni ftridendo Cofi de la fuperne 
Regioni dele cielo, il folgor pioinba ; 
. Ne fi fcofla gi^mmai la terra, 
Qu^nd i vapoyi ia fen gravida ferra. 

- Cant. IV. Stanz. 4* 

The fecond clafs of objefts, which the found of 
words is often employed to imitate, is. Motion; 
as it is fwift or flow, violent or gentle, equable or 
interrupted, eafy or accompanied with effort. 
Though there be no natural affinity between found, 
of any kind, and motion, yet, in the imagination, 
there is a ftrong one j as appears from the connec- 
tion between mufic and dancing. And therefore, 
here it is in the poet's power to give us a lively 
idea of the kind of motion he would defcribe, by 
means of founds which correfpond, in our imagin- 
ation, with that motion, .Long fyllabies natu- 

3 ' ' rally 
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rally give the unprefGon of flow emotion ; as in this l e € t. 
line ofVirga: . ^,^^^ 

Olli inter fefe magna vi brachia toUunt. 



A fucceflion of fhort fyllables prefents quifck motion 

to the mind ; as, 

# 

Quadrupedaiite putreni fonitu quatit ungula campum. 

. Both Homer and Virgil are great mailers of this 
beauty, and their works abound with inftances of it ; 
moft of them, indeed, fo often quoted and fo well 
known that it is needlefs to produce them. I fhall 
give one inftance, in Englifh, which fc^ems happy. 
It is the defcription of a fudden calm on the feas, in 

a Poem, intitled, Tbe Fleece. 

-With eafy courfe 



The veffels glide 5 unlefs their fpeed be flopped 
By dead calms> that oft lie on thefe fmooth feas 
When every zephyr fleeps 5 then the flirouds drop j 
The downy feather on the cordage hung 
Moves not ; the flat fea fliines like yellow gold 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of fome old temple wide. 

The third fet of objefts, which I mentioned the 
found of words as capable of reprefenting, confifts* 
of the paiiions and emotions of the mind. Sound 
may, at firft view, appear foreign to thefe; but, 
that here, alfo, there is fome fort of conne&ion, is 
fufficiently proved by the powe^ which mulic has 

. ^ to 
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L £ c T. to awakenj or to affift certain paffions, and, aecord< 

^ , ,,' . iiig as its {train is varied, to introduce 'One train 
of ideas, rather than another. This, indeed, lo^- 
cally fpeaking, cannot be called a refemblance 
between the fenfe and the found, feeing long or 
fliort fyllables have no natural refemblance to any 
thought or paffion. But if the arrangement of fyU 
lables, by their found alone, recal one fet of ideas 
more readily than another, and dif^ofe the mind 
tor entering into that aflfeftion which the poet 
means to raife, fuch arrangement may, juftly enough, 
be faid to refemble the fenfe, or be fimilar and cor- 
refpondent to it. I admit, that^ in many inflances, 
which are fuppofed to difplay this beauty of accom-» 
modation of found to the fenfe, there is much room 
for imagination to work; and, according as a 
reader is ftruck by a pafTage, he will often fancy 4 
refemblance between the found and the fenfe, 
which others cannot difcoven He modulates the 
numbers to his own difpofition of mind ; and, in 
eflfed, makes the mufic which he imagines himielf 
to hear. However, that there are real inftances of 
this kind, and that poetry is capable of fome fuch 
expreffion, cannot be doubted. Dryden's Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day, affords a very beautiful exemplifi* 
catbn of it, iii the Englifli language. Without much 
ftudy or refleftion, a poet defcribing pleafure, joy,, 
and agreeable objefts, from the fueling of his fub* 
jed, liaturally runs into iimooth, liquid, and flowing 
numbers; 

Namquo 
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" M N amque ipfa decoram • I, E C T, 

Cae^iem natogenetrix^lumenquejuventas . ^*^'* 

. Purpureum, et laetps oculis ^fBarat honores. . 



,^ln«I« 



N 



Deven^re Ipcos l«tos & aipaena vireta, 
Portunatorum memorum^ fedefque beata^ i 
liargior hie campoa «ther> & iumine veftit 
Purpureo, folemque fuum, fua iidera norant. 

Bri{k anji lively fejifatipns exad quicker and more 
animated nuinbers : ^ 

-- — ^Juvenum manus emicat ardens 
Littus in Hefperium, jEa. YJL 

Melancholy and gloomy fubjefts naturally exprefs 
themfelves in flow meafures, and long words : 

In thofe deep foUtudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly penfive contemplation dwells, 

£t caligantem nigra foi;mi4ine lucum* 

I HAVE now given fufEcient openings into this 
fubjeft ; a moderate acquaintance with the good 
poets, either ancient or modern, will fuggeft many 
inftances of the fame kind. And with this, I finiih 
the difcuffion of the Strudure of Sentences ; hav- 
ing tully confidered them under all the heads I 
•pientioned; of Perfpicuity, Unity, Strength, and 
^ufical ijirrangement. 
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AviNG now finiflied what related to the con. 
ftruftion of fentences, I proceed to other 
rules concerning Style. My general divifion of 
the qualities of Style, was into Perfpicuity and 
Ornament. Perfpicuity, both in fingle words and 
in Sentences, I have confidered. Ornament, as 
far as it arifes from a graceful, ftrong, or melo- 
dious conftru£tion of words, has alfo been treated 
of. Another, and a great branch of the ornament 
of Style, is. Figurative Language ; which is now 
to be the fubjed of our confideration, and will re- 
quire a full difcuiSon. 

Our firft inquiry muft be, what is meant by 
Figures of Speech* ? 



* On the fubjeft of Figures of Speech, all the writers wha 
treat of rhetoric or compofition, have infifted largely. To make 
references, therefore, on this fubjed, were endlefs. On th^ 

foundation 
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In general, they always imply fome departure L e c t. 
from fimpKcity of expreffion ; the idea which we i 

intend to convey, not only enunciated to others, 
but enunciated in a particular manner, and with 
fome cirgumftance added which is defigned to 
render the impreiEon more ftrong and vivid. 
"When I fay, for inftance, " That a good man ^ 
** enjoys comfort in the midft pf adverfity ;'* I juft 
exprefs my thought in the fimpleft manner poffible. 
But when I fay, " To the upright there arifeth 
^' lig'ht in darknel^;** the fame fehtiment is ex- 
pr^fTed in a Figurative Style ; a new circumftance 
is introduced ; light is put in the place of comfo;rt, 
* and darknefs is ufed to fuggeft the idea pf adver- 
fity. In vthe fame manner to fay, *' It is impof- 
_ *' fible, by-v any fearch we can make, to explore 
'^ the divine nature fully,*' is to make a fimple . •" 
propofition. But when we fay, " Canft thou, by 
** fearching, find out God? Canft thoii find out 
*^ the Almighty to perfeftion ? It is high as Hea- 
** yen, what canft thou do ? deeper than Hell, 
*' what canft thou know?*' This introduces, a 
Figure into Style ; the propofition being not only- 
expreffed, but admiration and aftonifliment being 
expreffed together with it. 

foundations of ftguratire Language, in general, one of the 
mod fenfible and inftrudlive writers appears to me to be M. 
Marfais, in his Traite des Tropes pour fervir <P IntroduQion a let 
Rhetortque^ ^ a la Logique. For obfervationa on particular 
Figures, the Elements of Criiicifm may be confulted, where 
■ the fubjed is fully handled, and illuftrated by a great variety" 
o/examples« 

But?, 
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1. £ c T. But, though Figures imply a deviation firoiil 
what may be reckoned the moft fimple form o( 
Speech, we are not thence to conclude, that they 
imply any thing uncommon or unnatural. Thii ' 
18 fo for from being the cafe, that on very many 
occafions, they are both the moft natural, and the 
mod common method of uttering our fentiments* 
It is impoffible to compofe any difcourfe withouf 
.ttfing them often ; nay, there are few fentences of 
any length, in which fome exprefSon or other, that 
may be termed a Figure, does not occur. From 
what caufes this happens, (hall be afterwards ex* 
plained. The faft, ih the mean time, fhtfws that 
they are to be accounted part of that Language 
which Nature di&ates to men. They are not the 
inventions of the fchools, nor the mere produft of 
ftudy : on the contrary, the moft illiterate fpeak in 
Figures, as often as the moft learned. Whenever 
the imaginations of the vulgar are much awakened, 
or their paffions inflamed againft one another, they 
will pour forth a torrent of Figurative Language, 
as forcibly as could be employed by the moft arti* 
ficial declaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention 
of critics and rhetoricians fo much to thefe forms 
oF Speech ? It is this : They remarked, that in 
them confifts much of the beauty and the force 0/ 
Language ; and found them always to bear fome 
charafters, or diflinguifliing marks, by the help o£ . 
which they could redude them under feparate dafles 
and heads. - To this, perhaps, they owe their samtf 

of 
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jof Figures. - A^ the figure or fhape of one body 
diftinguiffaes it from another, fo thefe forms of 
Speech have, each of them, a caft or turn pecu- 
liar to itfelf, which both diftinguiflies it from the 
reft, and diftinguxfhes it from Simple ExprelEon. 
Simple Expreffion juft makes our idea known to 
' others ; but Figurative Language, over and above, 
beftows a particular drefs upon that idea ; a drefs, 
which both makes it to be remarked, and adorns 
It. Hence, this fort of Language became early a 
capital Qbj eft of attention to thofe who ftudied the 
powers of Speech. 
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FicuRES, in general, may he defcribed.to be 
that Language, which is prompted either by the 
imagination, or by thq pailions. The juftnefs of 
this defcription will appear, from the more parti* 
cular account I am afterwards to give of them. 
Rhetoricians commonly divide them into, two 
great claffes ; Figures of Words, and Figures of 
Thought. The former, Figures of Words, are 
commonly called Tropes, and confift in a word's 
being employed to fignify fomething tjiat is differ- 
ent from its original and primitive meaning ; io 
that if you alter the word, you deftroy the Figure. 
Thus, in the inftance I gave before ; ** Light 
** arifeth to the upright in darknefs.'* T|i^ Trope 
confxft^ in ** light and darknefs,*' being not meant 
literally, but fubftituted for comfort and adverfity, 
on account of fome refemblance or analogy which 
they are fuppofed to bear to thefe conditions of 

life. 
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I. E c r. life. The other clafs, termed Figures of Thought, 
fuppofes the words to be ufed in their proper and 
literal meaning, and the Figure to confift in the 
turn of the thought p as is the cafe in exclamar 
dons, interrogations, apoftrophes, and compa- 
rifons ; where, though you vary the words that are 
ufed, or tranflate them from one Language into 
another, you may, neverthelefs, ftill preferve the 
fame Figure in the Thought. This diftindion, 
however, is of no great ufe; as nothing can be 
built upon it in praftice ; neither is it always yerj 
clear. It is of little importance, whether we give 
to fome particular mode of expreffion the , name of 
a Trope, or of a Figure ; provided we remember, 
that Figurative Language always imports fome 
colouring of the imagination^ or fome emotion of 
paffion, exprefle4 in our Style: And, perhaps, 
Figures of Imagination, and Figures of PafSon, 
might be a more ufeful diftribution of the fubjeS. 
But, without infifting on any arti6cial divifions, it 
will be more ufeful, that I inquire into the Origin 
and the Nature of Figures. Only, before I proceed 
to this, theye are two general obfervations which it 
may be proper to premife* 

The firfl is, concerning the ufe of rules with 
refpefl: to Figurative Language, I admit, that 
perfons may both fpeak and write with proprietf 
who know not the names of any of the Figures of 
Speech, nor ever fludied any rules relating to 
them. Nature, ;is was before obferved, dlOztes 

the 



the ufe of Figtires 'y stnd Filce Mbnf. Jourtiain, m l e c t.' 
Maliere, v^hb had fpoken for forty years ih profe, 
wiflrcfat efver knowing it, many a one ufes meta- 
phorical expreffions for good purpofe, withbut any* 
idea of what a metaphor is. It wrH not, however, 
fpikiiw thence, that rules are of no fervice. . Alf 
fcience afifes from dfcfervatbns 6n praftic^. Prac-^ 
oce has always gone before method and rule : htlt 
method a^d rule ha^e afterwards improved and 
perfeS^^' praftice, in e^ery art. We every day, 
meet With perfoiis who fing agreeatly, wfthout 
knowiiVg one note of the gattnit. "S^et h has beeft 
found of importance to reduce thefe noteis to 2f 
fcile, and to form an iti df tci\Ac ; atfd it Woulcf 
Be i4dfculous to pretend, that the a!rt lis of no advan- 
tage, fefecaufe tlie pfti6!ice i^ fouiided iii natur^v 
Propriety ^d bfeauty of fpeech^ afe certainfy as im- 
proveable a& the ear or tJie'voiiie ; and to kti6W thii' 
printipies 6^ this beauty/ or the reafonswhitfr render 
one Figure^ of . one manner of Speech", preferaWe^ 
to another, cannot fail to aififlf and direct api'cr- 
per choice. 

But I muft oibferve^ in the neit pla'cej tTiat, 
although- thfe part of Style merits attention, and is 
a very proper objed of fcience and rule ; although 
much of the beauty of compofition depends on 
Figurative Language; yet we muft beware pf 
imagining that' it depends lolely, or even thiefly,^ 
upon fuch Language. It is not fo. The great 
place which the do<arinr c>f Tropes dixd K^i%!s ftas 
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I. K c T. oGCUfned in fyftems of rhetoric ; the over-aimous 
care which has been (hewn in giving names to a | 
vaft variety of them, and in ranging them under 
different clafles, has often led perfons to imagine^ 
that, if their compofition was well befpangled with 
a number of thefe ornaments of Speech, it wanted 
no other beauty ; whence has arifen much ftiffhefs 
and affedation. For it is, in truth, the fentiment 
or paifion, which lies under the figured expreffion^ 
that gives it any merit; The Figure is only the 
drefs ; the Sentiment is the body and the Tubftance. 
No Figures will render a cold or an empty com- 
pofition interefting ; whereas^ if a fentiment be fub- 
lime or pathetic, it can fupport itfelf perfectly well, 
without any borrowed afliftance. Hence, feveral of 
the mofl aJBFeding and admired paflages of the he& 
authors, are exprefied in the fimplefl: language. The 
following fentiment, from Virgil, for inftance, makes 
its way at once to the heart, without the help of any 
pfgure whatever. He is defcribing an Argive, who 
£ills in battle in Italy, at a great diflance from bis 
native country^ 

Stemitur, infelix, alieno vulnere, ccelumque 
. Afpiciti et dulces moriens remimfcitur Argos* 



.isam 



♦ ** Antharet had finom Argos traveU'd far, 
** Akides' friend, and brother of the war ; 
■* Now felling, by ariot1icr*f wound, his eyes 
** He cafta to {Ieaven> en Argos thinks and dies." 



Ik 
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A fingle ftroke of this kind, drawn as by the very ^ ^^'*'- 
pencil of Nature, is worth a thoufand Figures/ 
In the fame manner, the fimple ftyle of Scripture: 
^^ He fpoke, and it was done; he commanded, 
« and it flood fiift/'— « God faid. Let there be 
** light ; and there was light ;*' imparts a lofty 
conception to much greater advantage, than if it 
had been decorated by the moft pompous meta^ 
phors. The fed is, that the ftrong pathetic, and 



a 



In this tranflation much of the beauty of the origiaal is loft* 
On Argo9 thinks, and dies," is by no means equal to 
dulces moriens reminifcitur Argos :" ** As he dies, he re- 
** members his beloved Argos.— «*— It is indeed obfervable^ 
that in mod of thofe teader and pathetic pafiages, which do fo 
much honour to Virgil, that great poet exprefles himfelf with 
the utmoft (implicity ; as, 

Te, dulcis Conjux, te folo in littore fecum^ 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. Georg. IV. 

And.fo in that moving. prayer of Evander, upon his parting 
with his fou Pallas i 

At tot, O Superij et Divikm tu maxime re^or 
Jupiter, Axx:adii quaefo miferefcite regie, 
£t patrias audite preces. Si numina veftra 
tncolumem Pallanta mihi, ii fata refervant. 
Si vifurus eum vivo, et venturu* in unmn, 
Vitam oro ; .patiar quemv^s durare kborem I 
Sin ahquen infandum cafum^ Fortuna, minarii, 
' Nunc, O nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam \ 
Dum curae ambigliae, dum fpes incerta futuri ; 
Dum te, chare Piier ! mea fera et fola voluptas 1 
Amplexu teneo ; gnivior ne nunciua aures 
Vukeret— -— Mn. VII. 571. 

. Y. a the 
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WE c T. t^ pure fubUm?, not pnly hav^ Uttl^ dep^da&OK 
on (\gures of Speech^ but, g^ex;a^yy r^]e(St them« 
I'he prop^ region of thefe omam^ts k, where a 
^loderat^ degr^ of elevation and pailioa is predo- 
minant i and there they oontribute to the embe)-^ 
l^hment of difcour^, only wheft there is a bafia of 
{blkl thought ^d naturs^i. feAUmei^t ; Mfben they 
are k^erted in their proper pl^ce ; aiKl when they 
fife, of themfelves, from the fubje^, without being 
fought after* , 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, I proceed 
to give an account of the orisdn and nature of 
Figures ; j^cip^IIy of fucb as lave th^ir depend* 
ance on laogua^ ^ including that numerous tribe, 
which the' rhetoricians call Tropes. 

At the firft rife of language, men would begin 
with giving names to the different objeds which 
diey difcemed or thought of. This nomenclature 
would, at the beginning, be very narrow. Ac- 
cording as* men's ideas multiplied, and theit ac- 
quaintance with objeds increafed, their ftock of 
names and word^ would increafe alfo. ^ But to 
the infinite variety o^ obje£ls and. ideas no lan- 
guage is adequate. No. language is (o copious, as 
to have a feparate wo^d for every feparate idea. 
Men naturally fought to abridge this labour of 
multiplying words Jn infinitum ; and in order to 
lay lefs burd^. on tbw n^^B^prie^^ ^^de on^ word, 
which, they, had already appropriated to a certain 
f - 2 id^a 
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idea of objeft, (land alTo for foihe other idea or ob*- ^ ^iv^- 
jeftj between which and the primary one, they 
found, or £ancied, fbme relation. Thu5, the pre- 
pofition, in^ was originally invented to exprefs the 
circumftance of place : ** The man was killed in 
" the wo^d." In progrefs of time, words were 
wanted to exprefs men's being connefted with cer- 
tain conditions of fortune, or certain fituations of 
, mind f^ and fome refemblance, or analogy ^ being 
fancied between thefe, and the place of bodies, the 
wof^, i«, was employed to exprefs men's being fd 
drcumftanced ; as, one's being in healthy or in flck- 
ne&, in profperity^ or in adverfity, /» joy, or in grief^ 
in doubt, or in danger, or in fafety. Here we fee 
this prepolidon, w, plainly^ affuming a tropical 
fignifrcation, or carried off from its original mean^ 
ing, to fignify fomething elfe which relates to, or 
refembles it^ 



Trop£8 of this . kind abound in all Languages ^ 
and are plainly owing to the want of proper \eords. 
The operations of the mind and a£Fe£tIons, in par« 
ticular are, in moft languages, defcribed by words^ 
taken from fenfible objeds. The reafonis plain. 
The names of fenfible obje&s were, in all lan^ 
guages, the words moft early introduced; and 
were, by degrees, extended to thofe mental qjjji-- 
j^£b of which men had more obfcui^e conceptions, 
* fUul to which they found it more difficult to ai&gn' 
diflind: names. They borrowed, therefore, the? 
]{^anie of fome fenfible idea, where thar imagtna« 
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I. E c T* rion found fome affinity. Thus we fpeak of a pier€* 
*^^ i/3!ff judgment, and a clear head j a fc^t or a hard 
heart j a fipaf^A or a fmootb behaviour. We fay, 
inflamed by anger, warmed by love, /welled with 
pride, ^Ti^Z/^rf into grief; and thefe are almoft th^ 
only fignificant words which we have for fuch 
ideas. 

But, although the barrcnnefs of language, and 
the want of words, be doubtlefs one caufe of the 
invention of Tropes; yet it is not the only, nor, 
perhaps, even the principal fource of this form of 
fpeech. Tropes have arifen more frequently, and 
fpread themfelves wider, from the influence which 
Imagination poffefTes over Language. The train 
on which this has proceeded among all nations, I 
Ihall endeavour to explain. 

JlvERY objeft which makes any impreflion on 
the human mind, is conftantly accompanied with 
certain circumftances and relations, that ftrike us 
at the fame time. It never prefents itfelf to our 
view, i/ole^ as the French exprefs it ; that is, in-, 
dependent on, and feparated from, every other 
thing; but always occurs as fomehow related to 
other objefts; going before them, or following 
them ; their effeft or their caufe ; refembling them, 
or oppofed to them ; diftinguifhed by certam qua- - 
lities, or furrounded with certain circumftances. 
By this means, every idea or objeft carries in its 
train fome other ideas, which may be confidered 
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as Its acceffories. Thefe acceflbries often ftnke l b c T. 
the imagination more than the principal idea itfelf* 
They are, perhaps, more agreeable ideas ; or they 
are more familiar to our conceptions ; or they recall 
to our memory a greater variety of important cir* 
cumftances. The imagination is more difpoJfed tto 
reft upon fome of them ; and therefore, inftead of 
tifing the proper name of the principal idea which 
it means to exprefs, it employs, in its place, the 
name of the acceffory or correfpondent idea; 
although the principal have a proper and well- 
known name of its own. Hence, a vaft variety of 
tropical or figurative words obtain currency in all 
languages, through choice, not neceflity ; and men 
of lively imaginaticms are every day adding to their 
number. 

Thus, when we defign to intimate the period 
at which a ftate enjoyed moft reputation or glory, 
it were eafy to employ the proper words for ex- 
prefHhg this ; but as this is readily conne£bed, in 
our imagination, with the flourifhing period of a 
plant or a tree, we !ay hold of this correfpondent 
idea, and fay, ** The Roman empire flourifhed 
^* moft under Auguftu^.**- The leader of a. fac- 
tion is plain language ; but becaufe the head is the . 
principal part of the human body, and is fup- 
pofed ^o direCt a:ll the animal operations,' reftin^ 
upon this refemblance, we fay .** Catiline was the 
^* head of the party.** The word Voice^ was 

y 4 originally 
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origin^Iy inv^snted to fignify th(^ ^culatf ^imd^ 
formed by the organs of the mouth ; but, ^ by 
means of it men fignify their ideas and their inten- 
tions to each other, Voice fooh afiumad a great 
many other meatungs^ all derived from this 'pri- 
mary effe^. " To give our Voice'* fcwr a^ny thing, 
fignified, to give our fentiment in favour of it. 
iJot only fo ; but Voice was transferred to fignify 
any intimation of will or judgment, though give|L 
•without the leafl interpofition of Voice in its Uteral 
fenfe, or any found uttered at all. Thus, we fpeak 
of liftening to the Fi»/V^ of Confcience, the Voice of 
Natiure, the Voice of God. This u&ge takes place, 
not fo much from barrennefs of language, or want 
of a proper word, as from an allufipn which , we 
choofe to make to Voice j in its primary fenfe, in 
order to convey our idea, connefted with a circum- 
itance which appears to the fancy to giye it more 
Iprightlinefs and force. 

The account which I have now given, and 

which feems to be a full and fair onie, of th^ intro- 

du^ion of Tropes into all Languages, coincides 

with what^Cicero briefly hints in his third book d^ 

Oratore. " Modus transfereudi verb^ la^te patet j 

^^ quam necefCtas primum genuit, ^ada inopi^ 

et anguftias : pofL autem dele£^tip, jucuiidi- 

tafque celebra^vit. Njafli \\t Vj^fli^, frigoris 

depellendi causa reperta primq, po(t a^bihw 

f^ caepta eft ad omatum eti9m.cqrpori§ et dign^ 

*^ tatem, 
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^ tattjem, fie verbi tranflatio inftituta eft- inbpia l e c t. 
** caus^, frequentata^ deleSarioms*/* 

R 

From what has been faid it clearly appears, 
ho'w that muft come to pafs, which I Jiad occafion 
to mention in a former Ledure, that all Languages 
are moft figurative in their early ftate. Both the 
caufes to which I afcribed the origin of Figures, 
concur in producing this effeft at the beginnings 
of fociety; Language is then moft barren; the 
ftock of proper names which have been invented 
for thmgs, is fmall ; and at the fame time, imagin- 
ation exearts great influence over the conceptions^ 
of men, and their method of uttering them ; fa 
that, both from neceffity and from choice, their 
Speech,, will, at that period, aboimd in Tropes. 
For the favage tribes of men are always much 
given to wonder and aftoniihment. Every new 
objefk furprifes, terrifies, and makes a ftrong im- 
preflion on their mind ; they are governed by ima- 
gination and paflion more than by reafon ; and^ 
©f courfe, their fpeech niuft be deeply tindured by 
^their genius. In &£):, we find, that this is the 
charaaer of the American and Indian Languages ; 



♦ *^The figurative ufage of words is very extenfive ; an ufage 
^ ta which neccffit/firft gave rife, pn account of the paucity jrf 
*< woniay and barrennef&ef Language ; hut which thrjjieafure 
'^ th^ waf found ii^ it afi^rwardf rendered, frequi^t. • For, as 
«* garmentstwere firft contrived to defend pij^? bodies fromthflt 
** cold>, a]\d afterwards were employed for the purpofe of oma- 
«* ment and dignity, fo Figures of Spee;ch, introduced by want^ 
^ wer» cultivated for th^feke of Qptertaiaqieat/' 

bold. 
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bold, pi£hirelque, and nietaphorii:al ; full of ftrong 
allufions to fenfible qualities, and to fuch obje^ as 
{truck them moft in theirwild and folitary life. An 
Indian chief makes a harangue to his tribe, in a ilyle 
full of flronger metaphors than an European would 
ufe in an epic poem< 

. As Language makes gradual progrefs towards 
refinement, almoft every objeft comes to have a 
proper name given to it, and Perfpicuity and Pre- 
dfion are more ftudied. But, ftill, for the reafons 
before given, borrowed words, or, as rhetoricians 
call them, Tropes, muft continue to occupy a 
confiderable place. In every Language, -too, 
there are a multitude of words, wMch, though 
they were Figurative in their firft application to 
certain obje&s, yet, by long ufe, lofe that Figu- 
ratiye power wholly, and come to be confidered as 
Simple and literal expreflions. In this cafe, are 
the terms which I remarked before, as transferred 
from fenfible qualides, to the operations or qualities 
of the mind, a piercing judgment, a clear head, a 
hard heart, and the like. There are other words 
which remain in a fort of middle (late; which 
have neither loft wholly their Figurative applica- 
tion, nor yet retain fo much of it, as to imprint 
aiY remarkable charafter of figured Language oa 
our Scyle ; fuch as thefe phrafes, *^ apprehend one's 
•' meaning v" " enter on a fubjeft j*' '• follow up 
<* an argument ;" " ftir up ftrife ;" and a great 
many more, of which our Language Is full, fn 
the ufe of fuch phrafes, correfl; writers will always 

preferve 
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prelerve a regard to the figure or allufion on which l e c T. 
they are founded, and will be careful not to apply 
them in any way that is inconfiftent with it. One 
may be " fheltered under the patronage of a 
great man ;" but it were wrong to fay, " fhel- 
tered under the mafque of diffimulation ;" as a 
xnafque conceals, but does not flielter. An objeft, 
in defcription, may be " clothed,** if you will, 
*' with epithets ;'* but it is not fo proper to fpeak 
of its being " clothed with circumftances ;** as the 
word ** circumftances** alludes to (landing round, 
not to clothing. Such attentions as thefe, to the 
propriety of Language, are requifite in every com- 
position. ' 

What has been faid on this fubjefl:, tends to 
throw light on the nature of Language in general ; 
anjl will lead to the reafons. Why Tropes or Figures 
contribute to the beauty and grace of Style. 

FiRST,They enrich Language, and render it more 
copious. By their means, words and phrafes are 
multiplied for expreffing all forts of ideas ; for de- 
fcribing even the minuteft differences ; the niceft 
(hades and colours of thought ; which no Language 
could poffibly do by proper words alone, without 
afliftance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They beftow dignity upon Style. 

The familiarity of common words, to which our 

eaYs are much accuflomed, tends to degrade Style. 

Whea we want to adapt our. Language to the tone 

of an devated fubjeft, we (hould be greatly at 

a lofs. 
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1/ E c T. a lofs, if we could not borrow alTiftance from Vh 

XIV 

gures ; which, properly employed, have a fimilair 
effect on Language, with what is produced by the 
rich and fplendid drefs of a perfon of rank ; to create 
refpeft, and to give an air of magnificence to him 
who wears it. AfHAance of this kind is often 
needed in profe compofitions ; bdt poetry could riot 
fubfift without it. Hence, Figures form the conftant 
Language of p^t^try. -To fay, that " -the fun 
rifes/' is trite and common; but it becomes a 
magnificent image when expreffed, as Mr. Thomfon 
has done : 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the eaft. 

To fay that " all men are; fubjeft alike to de^th," 
prefents only a vulgar idea ; but it rifes and fills the 
imagination, when painted thus by Horace : 

Pallida mors aequo pulfat pede, pauperam taberrias 
Regumque turres. 

Or, 

.. Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium, 

Verfatur uma, ferius, ocyus, »" . 

Sors exitura, & nos in etemum 
Exiliuni impofitura cymbx*. 



Or, 



* With equal pace impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate. 

We all muft tread the paths of fate ;^ . 

And ever fllakes the mortal uni^ 
Whoie lot embarks usj foon or late, 

Ob Charon's boat ; ah ! never td retora. F&iiccic. 
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. li*^ t^ third ptace^ Figures give us the pfct l e c t. 

^iire of eajoying two objeds prefented together to 

>uif vif^v, without confiifioa; the principal idea^ 

prhidx is the fubjed -of the difcourfe, along with 

ft^ ^C<:effory, which give$ it tfee jfigurative drefe. 

We fee one thiisg in another^ st$ Ariftotle exj^effe^ 

It ^ w.bich is always agreeable to the ia>ind* For 

tbeii^ i$ nothing with, which tjbe fancy is noore de-*^ 

Hghted, than with comparifons, and refemblancea of 

objeQjs ; 2«id all Tropes, are. founded upon fome re* 

la^Q]^ or analogy between one thing and anotheri 

Wl\€ii> fojc inftance^ iaplace of '' youth/* I fay, the 

** nvprning of life;** the fancy is immediately en- 

t^rtaii>^cL vdkh ali the refenxbling circumftances. which 

prefently occur between thefe two objefts. At one 

moment, 1 have in nay eye a certain period of hur 

maa life,, and a <:«rtain time of the day, fo related 

ta each other, th^t the imagination plays betweea 

tlieux with, pleafure^ and conieinplates tWo fimilar 

obje^, in ope view, without embarraflment or con* 

fufipib Not onlyfo, but, . 

In the fourth place^ Figures are attended, with* 
^us. farjthfi: advantage, of giviog us frequently a 
much clearer, and moce flriking view, of the ptim 
iipz}, object:, than we could have if it were, ez^ 
pr^^Esd in ilatple teisns, and, divefted of it& ac?* 
ceffory idea. This is, indeed, their principal acU* 
I vantage, in virtue of which, they are very pro- 
^ pecfy &i|dtto illuftrate a liibjed, or to^ throw l%ht 
upon. iL For they exhibit the objed, on which 
. . they 
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x« E c *r. diey are employed in a pidlurefque form ; thev 
can render an abftrad conception, in fome degred 
an objeft of fenfe ; they furround it with fuch drn 
cumftances as enable the mind to lay h6ld of it 
fteadily, and to contemplate it fully. ^^ Thofifj 
^ perfons,*' fays one, ** who gain the hearts o| 
^^ moil people, who are chofen as the companicMUii 
^^ of their fofter hours, and their" reliefs from 
anxiety and care, ai'e feldom perfons of fhinin^;^^ 
qualities, or ftrong virtues : it is rather the folt 
green of the foul on which we reft our eyes, 
that are fatigued with beholding more glaring 
'^ objeds/' Here, by a happy allufion to a co- 
lour, the whole conception is conveyed clear and 
ftrong to the mind in one word. By a well chofen 
Figure, even convidion is aflifted, and the im- 
preffion of a truth upon the mind made more 
lively and forcible than it would otherwife be. Aa 
in the following illuftration of Dr. Yoxmg's : 
*• When we dip too deep in pleafure, we always 
<' ftir a fediment that renders it impure and 
** noxious :*' or in this, ** A heart boiling with 
f^ violent paifions, will always fend up infatuating. 
f^ fumes to the head." An image that prefents fo 
much congruity between a moral and a fenfilile 
idea, ferves, like an argiunent from analogy, to 
enforce what the author aflerts, and to induce 
belidf. 

: Besides, whether we are end^vouring to raifa 
fentiments of pl^ure or averfion, we can always 

beig^hten 
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heighten the emodon by the Figures which we in- i* e c r. 
troduce ? leading tfie imagination to a train, either ' 

of agreeable or difagreeable, of exaldiig or debafing 
id^is, correfpondent to the impreifion which we fedc 
to make* When we want to render an objeft beau- 
tiful or magnificent, we borrow images from all the 
moft beautiful or fplendid fcenes of nature; we 
Aereby, naturally throw a luftre over our ob- 
jeft; we enliven the reader's mind, and difpofe 
him to go along with us, in the gay and pleafing 
impreffions which we give him of the fubjed« 
This efie£i: of figiures is happily touched in the foU 
lowing lines of Dr. Akenfide, and illuftrated by a 
very fublime Figure : 

s 

-Then the inexpreflive ft rain 



Diffiifes its enchantment. Fancy dreams 

Of facred fountains and Elyfian groves. 

And vales of blifs, the inteUeftual Power 

Bends from his awful throne a wond'ring ear. 

And fmiles.— — Pleaf. of Imaginat. h 1 24. 

What I have now explained, concerning the 
ufe and effeds of Figures, naturally leads us to 
reflefl: on the wonderful power of Language ; and 
indeed, ^ we cannot reflefl: on it without the higheft 
admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become^ 
for all the conceptions of the human mind j even 
for the moft fubrile and delicate workings of the 
iniagination ! What a pliant and flexible inftrument 
in the hand of one who can employ it fkilfixUy j 
prepared to take every 'form which he chufesto 

8 ^ give 
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isE cr. give it ! Not content Vfith a fiinfde conmiunicsl- 
tion of ideas and thoughts, it paims thofe ideas 16 
the eye ; it gives colouring and relievo, even te 
the raoft abftra£t . conceptions, ki the Figures 
which it ufes, it fets mirrors before us, where we 
may behold objeds, a fecond time, in their likeineis; 
It entertains us, as with a fucceffio^ of the moft 
fplendid piftures; difpofes, in the nK>il artificial 
manner,, of the light and fliade, for viewing every, 
thing to the beft advantage ; in fme, from being, a 
irudc and imperfeft interpreter of mea's wants and 
necdHties, it has now pailed into an inftrument of 
the mo& delicate aind refined luxury. 

To make thefe effefts of Figurative Language 
fenfible, there are few authors in* the Englith Lan- 
guage whom I can refer to with, more advantage 
than Mr. Addlfon, whofe imagination is at once, re- 
markably rich, and- remarkably con^edt and chafte. 
When he is treating,' for inftance, of the eflfeO: .which 
light and colours have to entertain the fancy, con- 
fidered in Mr. Locke's view pf- them as fecondary 
qualities, which have: no real exiftence in mat^ei^^ but 
are only ideas in the mind, vnth what beauti&il paint- 
mg has he adorned this philbfophic fpeCulation ! 
^ Things," fays he, ^* would make but a^ poor 
** appearance to the eye, if we faw them oiily in 
** their proper figures and nitetions; Now, we 
** are every where eitfertained with pleafing (hows 
** and apparitions ^ we difcover imaginary gferierf 
H inthebeavenS) and in the eardi, and* fee fdme 

" of 
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^* 6B this vilionary beauty poured out upon the, i- e c t. 
** whole creation. But what a rough unfightly 
** (ketch .of Nature fliould we be entertained with, 
** did all her colouring difappear, and the feveral 
^^ diflin£tions of light and fhade vanifh ? In Ihort, 
<« our fouls are, at prefent^ delightfully loft, and 
** bewildered in a pleafmg delufion, and we walk 
"'about like 'the enchanted hero of a. romance, 
'^ who fees bekutiful caftles, woods, and meadpws; 
^' ^d at the fame^time hears the warbling of birds, 
and the purling of ftreams ; but upon the finiih- 
ing of fome fecret fpell the fantaftic fcene breaks 
«^ up, and the difconfolate knight finds hin^felf on 
«* a barren heath, or in a folitary defert^ It is. 
" not improbable that fomething like this may be 
" the ftate of the foul after its firft feparation, in re- 
** fpeft of the images, it will receive from matter/* 
No. 413* Spec. 

Having thus explained, at fufficient lengthy 

the Origin, the Nature, and the Efifefts of Tropes, 

I fhould proceed next to the feveral kinds and di* 

vifions of them. But, in treating of thefe, were 

,1 to follow the common trafk of the fcholaftic 

writers on Rhetoric, I fhould foon become tedious, 

and, I apprehend, ufelefs, at the fame time. 

Their great bufinels has been, with a moft patient 

and frivolous induftry, tQ branch them out under 

a vaft number of divifions, according to all the 

feveral modes in which a word may be carried from 

its literal meaning, into one that is Figurative, 

v^sU z without 
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^ xiv^* without doing any more ; as if the mere knowlidge' 
of the names and claffes of all the Tropes that 
can be formed, could be of any advantage towards 
the proper or graceful ufe of Language. All thai 
I purpofe is, to give, in a few words, before 
finiihing this ledure, a general view of the feveral 
fources whence the tropical meaning of words is* 
derived ; after which I fhall, in fubfequent Lefliures, 
defcend to a more particular confideradon of feme 
of the moft confiderable Figures of Speech, aiid 
fuch as are in moft frequent ufe ; by treating of 
which I fliall give all the inftruftion I can concern- 
ing the proper employment of Figurative language, 
and point out the errors and abufes which are apt 
to be committed in this part of Style. 

« 

All Tropes, as I before obferved, are founded 
on the relation which one objeQ: bears to another ; 
in virtue of which, the name of the one can be 
iubftituted inftead of the name of the other ; and 
by fuch a fubfti^tion, the vivacity of the idea is 
commonly meant to be increafed. Thefe relations, 
fome more, fome lefs intimate, may all give rife ta 
Tropes. One of the firft and moft obvious rela* 
dons is, that between a canfe and its .efFefltw 
Hence, in figurative language, the caufe is fome- 
times put for the ^^ < Thus, Mr* Addifon, writ- 
ing of Italy : 

« 

BloiTonns, and fruits, and flowers together rife. 
And the whole year in gay confufion lies ; 

where 
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where the ^* whole year*' is plainly intended to lect,; 
fignify the efFeds or produAions of all the feafons 
of the year. At other times, again, the eflPeft k 
put for the caufe ; as '' grey hairs'* frequently 
for old age, which caufes grey hairs ; and <* (hade,*' 
for trees that produce the Ihade. The relation be- 
tween the container and the thing contained, is 
alfo fo intimate and obvious, as naturally to give 
rife to Tropes : 

^ lUe impiger haufit 



Spumantem pateram & pleno fe proluit auro. 

Where every one fees, that the cup and the gold 
are put for the liquor that was contained in the 
golden cup. In the fame manner, the name of 
any country is often ufed to denote the inhabitants 
of that country; and Heaven, very commonly 
employed to fignify God, becaufe he is conceived . 
as dwelling in Heaven. To implore the affiftatice 
of Heaven is the fame as to implore the affiftance 
of God; The relation betwixt anjr eflabliihed fign 
and the thing fignified, is a further fource of 
Tt^es. Hence, 

-- * 

Cedant arma togae; concedat laurea linguae. 

The "toga," being the badge, of the civil profef- 
fions,'and the ^laurel,'* of military honours, the 
hatdgt of each is put for the civil and military cha- 
rsiders themfelves. To " affume th^ fceptre,'* id 
a coftlm<>a phrafe for entering on royal authority* 
To Tropes, founded dn the/k feveral reli^ioAS, ol 

z 2 * caufe 
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L 1 c T. caufc and effbft, container and contained, fign 
*^^' and thitig fignified^ is given the name of jMeto- 
nymy. • 

When the Trope is founded on the relation 
between an antecedent and a confequent^ or what 
goes before^ and immediately follows, it is then 
called a Metalepfis; as in the Roman phrafe of 
" Fuit,** or " Vixit,'^ to exprefe that one was 
dead. " Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Dardanidum/* 
fignifies, that the glory of Trey is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for 
the whole ; a genus for a fpecies, or a fpecies for 
a genus ; the fingular for the plural, or the plural 
for the fingular number ; in general, when any 
thing lefs» or any thing more, is put for the pre- 
dfe objeft meant ; the figure is then called a Sy- 
necdoche* It is very common, for inftance, to 
defcribe a whole objeft by fome remarkable part of 
it : as, when we fay, " A fleet of fo many fail,^ 
in the place of" ihips;"-whcn we ufethe ** head'* 
for the" perfen,'* the "pole** for the " earth,". 
the *^ waves" for the " fea." In like manner im 
attribute may be put for a fubjeft ; as " Youth 
*• and Beauty,'* Tfor *^ the young and beautiful ;'' 
and fometimes a fubjed for its attribute. But it is 
needlefs to infiil longer on this enumeration^ which 
ferves little purpofe. I have faid enough to give 
an opening into that great variety of relations be* * 
tween objects, by mieaos of which* the mind is af- 
-. * 3 lifted 
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fifled to pafs eafily from one to another ; and by i- e c t. 
the name of thp one underftands the other to be 
meant. It is always fome acceffory idea, which 
recals the principal to the imagination ; and com- 
monly recals it with more force, than if the prin- 
cipal idea 'had been expreffed. 

The relation which is far the moft fruitful of 
Tropes, I have not yet mentioned ; that is, the 
relation of Similitude and Refemblance, On this 
is founded what is called the Metaphor : when, in 
place of ufing the proper name of any objfeft we 
employ, in its place, the name of fome other 
which is ' like it ; which is a foirt of pidure of it, 
and which thereby awakens the conception of it, 
with more force or grace. This Figure is more 
frequent than all the reft put together ; and the 
language, both of profe and verfe, owes to it 
much of its* elegance and grace. This, therefore, 
deferves very full and particular confideration; and 
ffiall be the fubje^ of the next Le^ure. 
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LECTURE XV. 




METAPHOR. 

A PTER the preliminary obfervadons I have made 
•relating to F%urat]ve language in general, I 
come now to treat feparately of fuch Figures of 
Speech as occur moft frequently^ and require 
particular attention : and I begin with Metaphor. 
iThis is a Figure foimded entirely on the refem* 
blance which one objed bears to another. Hence, 
it is mu.ch allied to Simile, or Comparifpn ; and is 
indeed no other than a comparifqn ; exprefied in an 
abridged form. When I fay of fome great minifter, 
that he upholds the ftate, like a Pillar which 
fupports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparifon ; but when I fay of fuch a mi- 
nifter, ** that he is the Pillar of the ftate,** it is now 
become a Metaphor. The comparifon betwixt the 
Minifter and a Pillar, is made in the mind ; but is 
exprefled without any of the words that denote 
comparifon. The comparifon is only infinuated, 
not exprefled : the one objed is fuppofed to be fa 

2 like 
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like the others that, without fonnally dfawing the; x- e c t, 
^compacifon,.the name of the one may be put in the 
-place of the name of the other. ^^ The mmifter 
M the Pillar of the ftate.'* This, therefore, is 
at more lively and animated manner of exprefiing 
the refemblances which imagination traces among 
objefls. There is nothing which delights the'^ fancy 
more than this act of compairing things together, 
difcovering refemblances between them, and de- 
fcribing them by their iikenefs. The mind thus 
employed, is exercifed without being fatigued ; and 
is gratified with the confcioufnefs of its own inge- 
iiuity. We need -not be furprifed, therefore, at 
^ding all Language tinftured ftrongly with Me- 
taphor. It infinuates itfelf even into famlKar 
^onverfation ; and, unfought, rifes up of its owa 
accord in the mind* The very words which I have 
cafually employed in defcribing this, are a prioof of 
"what I fay; tinBured^ infinuates^ rifis up^ are all 
of them metaphorical expr^fflons, borrowed from 
fome refemblance wixich fancy forms between fen* 
fible objeds and the internal operations of the 
'mind; and yet the terms are no lefs clear,. m4 
perhaps, more expreffive, than if words had beelt 
ufed, whi<;h w^e to l^e tals^en in theftrlft aod lite« 
falfenfe. 

Though all Metaphor hnports compirifon, arid;, 
iherefore, is, in that refpefl:, a Figure of thoi^ht; 
yet, as the words in a Metaq[)hor ai^ not taken 
i,terall,y , but " changed from their proper to a Fi- 

? 4 gurativ^ 
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JL £ c T* gurative fenfe, tlie Metaphor is commonly ranked 
among Tropes or Figures of wonls. But^ pro- 
vided the nature of it be well underftood, it fig- 
nifies very little whether we call it a Fgure or t 
Trope. I have confined it to the expreifioa of 
refemblance between twoobje&s.^ I muft remaii^ 
however, that the word Metaphor is fbmetimes 
ufed in a loofer and more extended fenfe ; for the 
application of a term in any figurative figzufication, 
whether the figure be founded on refemblancej or 
on fome other relation which two objeds bear to 
one another. For inftance; when grey hairs are 
put for old age, as, ^^ to bring one's grey hairs 
** with forrow to the grave ;'* fome writers would 
call this a Metaphor, though it is not properly 
one, but what rhetoricians call a Metonymy ; that 
is, the effefb put for the caufe ; ^^ grey hairs'' being 
the effed of old age, but not bearing any fort of 
refemblance to it. Ariilotle, in his Poetics, ufes 
Metaphor in this extended fenfe, for any figurative 
meaning impofed upon a word ;. as a whole put for 
die part, or a paft for the whole ; a fpecies for the 
gteus, or a genus for the fpecies. But it would 
. be unjuft to tax this moil acute vmttr with aay in- 
accuracy on, this account ; the minute fubdivifions, 
and various names of Tropes, bein^ unknown in 
his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians* 
J7ow, hoDiever, when thefe divifions are eftabliihed, 
it is maccurate to call every figurative ufe of term^ 
|vomifcuoufly a Metaphor. 
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Of all the Figures of Speech, none comes fb l £ c t. 
near to painting as Metaphor. Its peculiar eSeGt 
is to give light and fte-ength to defcription ; to 
make intelledual idea^, in fome fort, vifible to the 
eye, by giving them colour, and fubftance, and 
feniible qualities. In order to produce this effeft, 
however, a delicate hand is required j for, by a 
very little inaccuracy, vjre are in hazard of intro* 
dudng confufion, in place of promoting Perfpi- 
cuity. Several rules, therefore, are neceflary to 
be given for the proper management of Meta- 
phor. But, before entering on thefe, I fliall give 
one inftance of a very beautiful Metaphor, that I 
may (hew the Figure to full advantage. I fhall 
take my inftance from Lord Bolingbroke's Re* 
marks on the Hiftory of England. Juft at the 
ccmcluiibn of his work, he is fpeaking of the be^ 
lucviour of Charles I. to his laft parliament : " In' 
** a word,** fays he, " about a month after their 
meeting, he difTolved them ; and, as foon as he 
had difiblved them, he repented; but he re-, 
pented too late of his rafhnefs. Wei} might he 
repent, for the veffel was now full, and this laft 
♦* drop made the waters of bittemefs overflow.** 
•* Here/* he adds, ** we draw the curtain, and 
^^ put an end to our renwks.** Nothing could be 
more happily thrown off. The Metaphor, we fee, 
is continued.through feveral expreffions. The veffel 
Is put for the ftate or temper^ of the nation already 
full, that is, provoked to the higheft by former 
pppreilions and wrongs 5 this lafi drof^ ftands for 

the 
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' the provocatkwi receftily received by the s^rupt 
diflblution of the parliament ; and the overjlatvh^ 
of the waters rf bitterrtefsy beautifully exprefTes all 
the effefts of refentment let loofe by an exafperated 
people. 

Ok this pafTage we may make two remarks in 
psUfing. The one, that nothing forms a more 
fpirited and dignified conclufion of a fubjeft, than 
a Figure of this kind happily placed at the clofe. 
We fee the eflFeft of it in this inftance. The 
huthor goes oflf with a good grace; and leaves 
a ftrong and full impreffion of his fubjeft cm the 
reader's mind. My other remark is, the advan- 
4age which a Metaphor frequently has above a 
formal comparifon. How much would the fenti- 
ment here have been enfeebled, if it had been ex- 
prefled in the ftyle of a regular fimile, thus: 
♦* Well might he repent ; for the ftate of the na- 
** tion, loaded with grievances and provocation, 
** refembled^ a veffel that was now full, and this 
^^ fuperadded provocation, like the laft drop in- 
** fufed, made their rage and fentiment, as waters 
^' of bittemefs, overflow." It has infinitely more 
fpirit and force as it now ftands, in the form of a ^ 
Metaphor. " Well might he repent ; for the vef- 
** fel was now full ; and • this laft^ drop made the 
^* waters of bitternels overflow." - ^ 

• 

Having mentioned, with applaufe, this inftance 
from Lord Bolingbroke, I d^nk it incumbent oa 
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xne here to take notice^ that though I may have l e c t. 
xecourfe to this author, fomethnes^ for examples of 
ftyle, it is his Hyle only, and not his fentiments, 
that deferve praife. It is, indeed, my opinion, 
that there are few writings in the Englifh Lan- 
guage, which, for the matter contained in them, 
can be read with lefs profit or fruit than Lord 
Bolingbroke's works. His political writings have 
the merit of a very lively and eloquent ftyle ; but 
they have no other ; being, as to the fubftance, 
the mere temporary produdions of faftion and 
party j no better, indeed, than pamphlets written 
for the day. His Pofthumous, or as they are 
called, his Philofophical Works, wherein he attacks 
re ligion, have ftill lefs merit ; for they are as loofe 
in the ftyle as they are flimfy in the reafoning. 
An unhaf^y inftance, this author is, of parts and 
genius fo miferably perverted by faftion and paf- 
iiosn, that as his memory will defeead to pofterity 
with .Uttle honour, fo his prodn&kms will fooh 
{)ais, aad are, indeedi already paffing into negleA 
and ot3iivion. ' » ^ 

&£ TURNING from this digrdfion to the fubj^ft 
before us, I proceed to lay down the rules to bb 
x>b&rved in the condud gtf Metaphors ym^ which 
are much the feme for Tropes of every kind. * 

Tks firft which I fKall mention. Is, that they 
be iuited to the a^ture of th$ fal>}e£k of vThi^h 
iiretseat: neither too many, nor too gay; nor 
tpo elevated for it$ diat we neither attempt to 

' force 
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LEG T. force the fubje&, by means of them, into a de^ 
gree of elevation which is not congruous to it ; 
nor, on the other hand, allow it to fink below m 
proper dignity. This is a dire&ion which belongs 
to all Figurative language, and fhould be ever 
kept in view. Some metaphors are allo^i^ble, nay 
beautiful in poetry, which it would be abfurd and 
unnatural to employ in profe ; fome may be grace- 
ful in orations, which would be very improper in 
hiftorical or philofophical compofition. We mull 
remember that Figures are the drefe of our fenti- 
ments. As there is a natural congruity between 
drefs and'the charafter or rank of the perfon who 
wears it, a violation of which^ congruity never fails 
to hurt i ^^ f^Li^^ holds precifely as to the applica* 
tion of Figures to fentiment. The exceffive or 
unfeafonable employment of them is mere foppery 
in writing. It gives a boyiifa ^ir to composition ; 
and, infteadof raifing a fubjed, in fad, dhniniihes 
its dignity* For^ as in life, true dignity muft be 
founded on cha]cader> not oi\ drds and appearance, 
fo the dignity of compofition, muft arife from fen- 
timent and thought, not from ornament.. The 
affe£t:ati6n and parade of ornament, detra£b as much 
from an author, as they do from a man. Figur^ 
.md Metaphors,, therefore^ (hould, on no occafion, 
be ftuck on too profufely; and never fhould be 
fuch as refufe to accord with the ftrain of our fen- 
timent ' Wothing caff be more unns^ural, than 
for 9 writer tofcarry on 4 ftrain of reafoning, in the 
faine fort of Figurative^ langtiag^ which he would 
ufe in defcription. Whm he reafons, we look 

only 
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only for perfplcuity ; when he defcribes, we expe£k l je c x. 

embelliihineat ;^ when he divides, or relates, we '' i 

defire piainnefs and fimplicity. ,Oneof the greateft 

fecxets in cbmpofition is, to know ' when to be 

limple. This always give3 a heightening to oma- 

xnent, in its "proper place. . The right difpofidon 

of the fhade makes the light and colouring ftrike 

the more : ^ *' Is enim eft eloquens," lays Cicero, 

*' qui et humilia. fubtiliter, et magna graviter, et 

i^ mediocria temperate, poteft dicere. — ^Nam qui 

** nihil poteft^ tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil definite, 

** diftin£le, poteft dicere, is, cum non praeparatis 

<\ auribus inflammare rem caepit, f urere apud fanos, 

** et quafi inter fobrios bacchari temulentus Vide- 

" tur *.'* This admonition flioul^ be particularly 

attended to by young praftitioners in the art of 

writing, who are apt to be carried away by an un- 

diftinguiftiing admiration of what is fliowy and 

florid, whether in its place or not f. 

Th^ 



* *' He 18 truly eloquent who can difcourfe of Humble fub- 
•* je6^8 in a plain ftyle, who can treat ipiportant ones with dig- 
** nityy and fpeak of things which are of a middle nature, in a. 
'< temperate flrain. . For one who, upon no occafion, can ex- 
•• prefs himfelf in a calm, orderly, diiliii6l manner, when he 
** begins to be on fire before his readers are prepared to kindle 
** aleng with him, has the appearance of raving like a madman 
** 'amoBg^perfons who are in their fenfes, or of reeling like » 
•« dnlnkanl, in the midft tii fober company." 

^ What peffon of the leall tafte can bekr the following p^iffag* 
in a late hi&orien ? He is givitag an account of the famous a^ 
••f parliament againfl irregular Marriages in England: *' The 

"bill;: 
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The fecond rule which I give, refpeds die 
choice of oBjefts from whence Metaphors, and 
oth«r Figures, are to be drawn. The field for 
Figurative Language is very wide. All nature, to 
fpeak in the ftyle of Figures, opens its ftores to us, 
and adnfiits us to gather, from ali'fenfible objeds, 
whatever can illuftrate intellectual or moral "ideas. 
Not only the gay ^nd fplendid objefts of fenfe, but 
the grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy and 
difmal, may, on different occafions, be introduced 
into Figures with propriety. But we muft beware 
of ever ufmg fuch allufions as raife in the mind 
difagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. Even 
when Metaphors are chofen in order to vilify and 
degrade any objeft, an author (hould ftudy never 
to be naufebus in his allufions. Cicero blatnes an 
orator of his tifne, for terming his enemy '^ Ster- 
*' 'cus Curiae ;*' " quamvis fit fimile/* fays he, 
'' tamen eft deformis cogitatio fimilitudinis." But, 
in fubjefts of dignity it is an unpardonable fault to 
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** bill," fays he, ** underwent a great number of alterations 
** and amendments, which were not effefted without' violent 
** conteft." This is plain language fuited to the fubjeA; 
and we naturally expei^, that, he fhould go on in the fame 
ftrain, to tell us, that after thefe contefts, it was carried by a 
great majority of voices, and obtained the royal afient. But 
how does he exprefs himfelf in finifhing the period ; ** At 
** length, however^ it was floated through both houfe^ on the 
'* tide of a great majority, and fteered into the fafe harbdur of 
^ royal approbation." ' Nothing can be more puerile than {lich 
Language* Smollet's Hiftory of England^ as quoted in Critical 
Review for Oil. 1761, p. 251^ 

, introduce 
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introduce mean and vulgar Metaphors. , In the l e^c t. 

treatife on the Art of Sinking, in Dean Stvift's y^ 

works, there is a full and humorous colleftion of 

inftances of this kind, wherein authors, inftead of 

of exalting, have contrived to degrade their fiib- 

jedks by they Figures they employed. Authors of 

greater note than thofe which are there quoted, 

have at times fallen into this error. Archbifhop 

TiUotfon, for inftance, is fometimes negligent in 

bis choice of Metaphors ; as, when fpeaking of 

the day of Judgment, he defcribes the world, as 

** cracking about the finners ears.** Shakefpeare, 

whofe imagination was rich and bold, in a much 

gfreata* degree than it was delicate, often fails here. 

The following, for example, is a grofs tranfgreflion 9 

in his Henry V., having mentioned a dung-hijl, he 

prefently raifes a Metaphor from the fteam of it ^ 

and on a fubjed too, that naturally led to inuch 

nobler ideas : ' 

And thofe that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills. 
They fliall be famed ; for there the fun (hall greet them. 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven. 

Aa. IV. Sc. S. 

t 

In the third place, as Metaphors fhould be 
drawn from objefb of fome dignity, fo particular 
care (hould be taken that the refemblanoe, which 
b the foundation of the Metaphor, be clear and 
perfpicuous, not far-fetched, nor difficult to difr 

gover. 
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cover. The tranfgref&on of this rul^ makes, vAxA 

are called harfh or forced Metaphors, which are 

always difpleaiing, becaufe they pazzle the reader, 

and inftead of illuftratmg the thought, read^^ it 

perplexed and intricate. With Metaphors of this 

kind G>w!ey abounds. He, and fome of the 

writers of his Jige, feemed to have confidered it as 

the perfeftion of wit, to hit upon likeneiTes between 

objects which no other perfon could have difco* 

vered; and, at the fame time, to purfue thofe 

Metaphors fo far, that it requires fome ingenuity 

to follow them out, and comprehend them. This 

makes a Metaphor refemble an asnigma ; and is 

the very reverie of Cicero's rule oii this head; 

«< Verecunda debet effe, tranflatio j ut dedufta effe 

** in alienum locum non imiiffe, atque ut volun- 

** tario non vi veniffe videatur *." How forced 

and obfcure, for inftance,- are the following verfes 

of Cowley, fpeaking of his miftrefs : • ' 

Wo to her ftubborn heart, if once minfe come 
Into the felf-fame room, 
'Twill tear and blow up all within, 
' Like a granada ihot into a magazine. 
Then Ihall love keep the aflies and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts; 
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'* Every Metaphor ihould be inodeft, fo that it may carry 
*' the Appearance of having been led, not of having forced 
•^.itfcff, into the plac? of that word whofe room it occupies) 
** that it may feem to have come thither of its own accord^ and 
^* notby coaftraint.** DeOratore, lib.iii. c. 53.* 

Shall 
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Shall out of both one new one makei 
IF'rom hePs th* alloy, from mine the metal takes 
For of her heart, he from thd flames will find 
But little left behind : 

' Mine only. wiU remain entire. 
No drofs was there to perifli ia the fire» 

In this manner he addreffes Sleep t 

In vain, thou di'owfy God, i thee invokei 
For thou who doft from fumes arife^ 
, Thou who man's foul doft overfliade > 
With a thick cloud hy vapours made$ 
Canft have no power to (hut his eyes, 
Whofe flame's fo pure, that it fends up no.fmoke Y 
Yet how do tears but from fome vapours ^rife| 
Tears that bcwlntei: all my yeat ^ 
tV fat^ of Egypt I tuftain. 
And never feel the dew of rain^ 
From clouds which in the head appear: 
But all my too much moffture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below *. 

TTrite and common resemblances fliould mdeed be 
avoided in our Metaphors. ITo be new, and not 
\ulgar,. is a beauty. But when they are fetched 
Iroift tome likenefs too remote^ and lying too far 
out of the ro2^d of ordinary thought, then, beifides 
their obfcurity, they have alfo the difadvantage of 
appearing laboured, and, as the French call it^' 
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* See an excellent criticifm on this fort of tidetaphyfical 
poetryy in Dr. Johnfon's Life of Cowley. 
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LECT. *' rechercW:*' whereasMetaphor, like every othef 
ornament, lofes its ^oW grace, Vi^hett'it does not 
feem natural and eafy/ 

It is but a bad and ungraceful foftening, which 
writers fometimes ufe For a harfli Metaphor, when 
they palliate it. with the expreffion, aiit ^ivere. 
This is but an awkward parenthefis; and Me- 
taphors, which need this apology of an as it were, 
would, generally, have been better omitted. 
Metaphors, too, borrowed from any of the 
fciences, efpecially fuch of them as belong to par- 
licular profeflions, are almbfl: always faulty by their 
obfcurity. " • 

' In the fourth place, it muft be carefully attended 
to, in the condufl: of Metaphors, never to jumble 
metaphorical and plain language together ; never 
to conftruft a period fo, that paTf of it muft be 
underftood metaphorically, part literally: ivhich 
always, produces a moft difagreeable confufion. 
Inftances, which are but too frequent, even in 
'good authors^ will make this rule, and the reafoh 
of it, be clearly underftood. In Mr. Pope's tranf- 
lation of the Odyfley, Penelope, bewailing the 
abrupt departure of her fon Telemachus, is made 
to fpeak thus : ' * 

^ Long to my joys my deareft Lord is lofty 
His cbuntry's buckler^ and the Grecian boaft } 
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Now from my fond embrace by tempefts torn. 
Our other column of the date is bonjiey 
Nor took a kind adieuj nor fought eonfent *. 

IV. 962. 

Here, in one line, her fon is figured as a Column ; 
and in the next, he returns to be a Perfon, to whdm 
it belongs to take adieu, and to aik eonfent. This 
is inconfifteht. The Poet fhould either have kept 
himfelf to the idea of Man, in the literal feiife j or, 
if he figured him by a Column,' he fhould have 
afcribed nothing to him but what belonged to it. 
He was not at liberty to afcribe to that Column the 
actions and properties of a Man. Such unnatural 
mixtures render the image indiftinft ; ' leaving it to 
waver, in our conception, between the figurative 
and the literal fenfe. Horace's rule, which he 
applies . to Charaders, fhould be obferved by all 
writers who deal in Figures ; ' 

■ ' Senretur ad imum, 
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Qualis ab incepto procelTerit, et fibi conftet. 

Mr. Pope, elfewhere, addrefling himfelf to the King, 
fays» 

* lo the original, there is no allufion to a Column, and the 
Metaphor is regularly fupported : 

TIayromq cs^stJo"* KSKAa-fjLtifov h Aayaotcr* 

*AxXtx Ik lAiya^b^, «i' efpn^v)o;axV9-». A« 734:. 

V AA 2 , To 
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Tq thee the world its prefent homage pays^ 
The harveft early, but matttre the praife. 

This, though not fo grofs, is a feult, however, of 
the fame kind. It is plain, that^ had not the 
rhyme mifled him to the choice of an improper 
phrafe, be would have faid, ' 

The haryeft early, but mature the crop : 

And fo would have conthued the Figure which he 
had begun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinilhed, 
and by employing the literal, word, praife^ when 
we were expecting fomething that related to the 
Har\*eft, ^the Figure is broken, and the two mem- 
bers of the fentence have no proper correfpondence 
with each other : 

The Harveji early, but mature tlye Praife. * 

The Works of Oflian abound with beautiful and 
correft Metaphors : fuch as that on^ a Hero : *' In 
•* peace, thou art the Gale of Spripg ; in war,' the 
** Mountain Storm.*' Or this, on a Woman : 
*^ She was covered with the Light of Beauty ; l^ut 
^* her heart wai the Houfe of Pride." Tfh^. 
alFord,' however, one inftance of the fault we are 
now cenfuring : ** Trothal went forth with the 
" Stream of his people, but they met. a Rpck: 
" for Fingal ftood unmoved ; broken they rolled 
^' back from his fide ; nor did they roll in fafety ; 
^^ the fpear of the King purfued then: flight." At 
the beginning, the Metaphor is very beautiful. 

The 
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The Streamj the unm6ved Rock^ the Waves hncr. 
rolling back broken, are expreilions employed in 
the proper and coniiftent Language of Figure ; but 
in, the end, when we are told, *' they did not roll 
in fafety, becaufe the fpear of the King* purfued 
their flight/' the literal meaning is improperly 
mixed with the Metaphor ; they are, at one and 
the fame time, prefented to us as waves that roll^ 
and men that may be purfued and wounded 'u>ith a 
fpear. If it be faulty to jumble together, m thk 
manneri metaphoriciil and plain language, it is flill 
more fo. 

In the fifth .place, to make two different Me- 
taphors meet on one objeQ;, This i$ what is 
called Mixed Metaphor, and is indeed one of the 
grofleft abufes of this Figure ; fuch as Shake* 
fpeare's expreffion, ^' to take arms againft a fea 
** of troubles." This makes a liioft unnatural 
medley, and confounds the imagination entirely. 
Quindilian has.fuflSiciently guarded us againft it. 
" Id imprimis . eft cuflodiendum, ut quo gentre 
" coeperis tranflationis, hoc finias. Multi autem 
** ciim initium a tempeflate fumferunt, incendio 
*^ aut ruina finiunt ; quae eft inconfequentia rerum 
<^ fcediifima*/* Obferve^ for inftance, what an 



• ^ We-muft be particularly attentive to end with the fame 
<< kind of Metaphor with which we Jbave begun. Sonic* when 
•• they begin the figure with a Tempeft, conclude it with a 
H ConfUigratioQ ^ which forms a ihaxnefiu} inconfiftency/^ 

A A 3 ingonfiftes^t 
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L E c T. iiconfiftent groupe of obje&s is brought together 
*^* by Shjdcefpeare, in the ''following paffage of the 
Tempeft ; fpeakihg of perfons recovering their 
judgment after the enchantment, ^hich held them, 
was diflblved : 

The charm diflblves apace. 



And as the morning fteals upon the night 
Melting the darknefs, fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chafe the ignofknt fiimes that mantle 
Their clearer reafon.- 



i*a«i 



' So taany ill-forted things are here jomedi .that the 
mind dan fee nothing clearly j the mormng Jiealing 
upon the fiarknefs, and at the fame time melting it ; 
the fenfes of men chafing fumes ^ ignorant fumes 
and funies that mantle. So again in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

as glorious, . 



. As is a wingQd meffenger from heaven. 
Unto the white uptum'd wondering ieyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
Whai he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds. 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Here, the angel is ,reprefentd as, at one moment, 
bejiridihg . tl^e clouds, and failing upon the air ; 
and upon the bofom of the air too; wh^h &nns 
fuch a confufed pidture, that it is impoffihle for any 
imagination to comprehend it. 

w 

More correft writers than Shakefpdare fome- 
times fall into this error of mixing Metaphors. 

It 
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Xt is furpriiing how the Jblloving inaccviacyl fhibuld h e c t. ' 
have efcaped Mr. Addifon ' in hia teltef .'from . 
Italy: . . . . 

rBridlem my ftruggl^rigmufe With pain, , ^ 

That longs to launch into a bolder -ftrairi *^ ' 

The mufe, figured dsr a horfe, may' ha'Jh'i(H^d;i 
but when A^ 'f|>eak ^ taunckih^y We rnlik^ -k a 
ihip^ dndi by no foi'ce of ittf^gination^ ctotk 'be' 
fiippofed botll»» horfe and a ihip at one mc^fit 5 • 
bridteif^ trfMh<Jer it from lauiiching.' tThie cfeme 
Author ia que v of hig? Number*^ in {he Sp^dteCDV/ 
lays, " There , is not a iingle .vie>y of tinman 
*^ nature, which is not fufficient to extingui{Bl the 
*^ feeds of iPride,*' Obferve the incoherence of 
the tjiiijg^herie^ joined, together, making ^^ a ^we^. 
*^ extinguifh, and extingui/b/fe^/'- .^7 , .^- *.,,! 



HoaACB, .alfo,' i$: .iii€0|'reG^,> % i^ i9Jte>^g 
paffage: , ^ ; ' i » v;^ n- :.7 
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Urit enirn fiilgdre fuo qoi pregravat artea- < ",' 

Infra fe pofitas'.— ' '■ ' '• ' ' 0' '•' ^■■■;"' ■' 

Dnt.qiii pregramt'^le dazzlds -'wfcobeaifS'^b^^ 
^feitfa rbis . we^bt ; . makes* plainly q^ incdn/iflemi 
mixture of metaphorical ideas/ ,/Neither can:tbi^ 
other pafl&ge :be altogether vindicated : i. ^ v - 
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•. * Ji> my o^e^v^tjon o^ tjii^ paffag^e,.! find, that I. had coin* 
cided with Dr. John fori, wKo pafles a fimilar ^edfure upon it in 
his life 9f Addifon, 
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5fe METAPHOR- 

LSCT. Ah I q^aatllabarw w CharybdV . - 

Digne puer, meliore flamma f 

Where a whirlpool of water^ Charybdis, is faid to 
be a flame^ not good enough for this young man ; 
meaning, that he was unfortunate in the obje& of 
his paflion. Flame is> indeed, become almoft a 
literal word for the paiBon of love ; but as it ftiU 
retiiins, m Tome degree, its ^gurative power, it. 
ibould never have been ufed as fynooymous with 
water, and mixed with it in the fame Metaphor* 
When Mr, Pope (Eloifa to Abelard) fays^ 

All then is full^ poflfefling and pofleftj^ 
No craving void left aking in the breaft ;, 

A fJoid may, metaphorically, be faid to crave; 
but can a void be faid to ake ? 

" ' A' GOOD rule kas.been given for examhmg the 
propriety of Metaphors, when we doubt whether 
or not they be "of th^ mixed kind ; namely, that 

. we Ihould try to form' a piSure upon them, and 
confider how the parts would agree, and what fort 
of figure the whole would prefoit, when ' deline- 
ated widi 'a pencil. By this means we ihould 
become fenfible. whether inconfiftent circumihnoes 
were mixed, and a monftrou^ image thereby pro* 
duced, as in all thofe faulty inftances I have now 
been giving ; or whether the objeft was, all along, 
iprefented in one natiu^ and qonfiftent point of 
view. 

As 
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A.3 M^phors ought never to be mixed, {b, in l £ c t^ 
the iixth place^ we fliould avoid crowt^g them to* 
gether on the fame objed. Suppoiing each of the 
Metaphors to be preferred diflinf^, yet, if they be 
heaped ob one another, they produce a confufion 
fomewhat of the fame kind with the mixed Meta- 
phor*. We may judge of this by the following 
paffage from Horace : 

I 

Motum ex Metellb confule cmcum, 
B^lUque caufas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ludumque fortunx, gravefque 

Principum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis un£ta cruoribus, 
Pericttldfse plenum opus aleae 

Tra&aS| et incedis per ignes 

Supppfitos cineri dolofo*« 



lab. II. t« 



TThis paffage, though very poetical, is, however, 
harfii and bbfcure ; owing to no other caufe but 
this/ that three diilinft Metaphors are crowded 



wmtm 



* Of warm commotionst wrathful jars. 
The growiDg feeds of civil wars ; 
Of double fortune's-eruel games^ 
The fpecious meansi the private aim^. 
And fatal friendfhips of the guilty greats 
Alas ! how fatal to the Roman ftate ! 
Of mighty legions late fubduM, 
And anus with Latian blood eQibru'd ; 
Yet uma^oaed, (a labour vaft 
Doubtful the die, and dire the caft J ) 
You^treat adventurous, and incautious tread 
On fires with iaithlefs tmbers overfpreadr. 



Frahcis. 

together. 




\ 






together,' to id^fcrtbe the difficulty of Pbllio^s' writing 
a hiftory of the civil wars, Firft, " TraQas arma 
** unda cruoribus nondum expiad^ ;" next, ** C^s 
plenum periculofa& alea ;** and then, *• Incedk 
per igne^ fuppolitos dolofo cineri.** The mind 
has difficulty in pa^ng readily through fo many 
different views given it, i» quick fucceffion^ of the 
fame objed. 

ft 

The only other rule concerning Metaphore, 
which I fhall add, in the £evexith .place, is(, that 
they be not too far purfijed. If the r^ittblance 
on which the Figure is founded, be long . dwelt 
upon, and carried into all it^* n»nutQ circumftances, 
we make an allegory inftead of a Metaphor ; we 
tire the reader, who foon becomes we^y bf this 
play of fancy ; ^nd we render our difcourf(^obfcure» 
This IS called,' ftraining a 'Metaphor.'. Cowley 
deals in this to excefs ; and to, 'this error is, owing, 
in a great meafure, that intricacy and harfhriefs, 
in his fig u r a t iv e Language, which I before re- 
marked. Lord^ Shaitfb^ury is ibmetimes guilty of 
purfuing his Metaphors too fer. Fond, to a high"^ 
degree, of every d^fcoraticm of ftyle, when once he 
had hit upon a Figure that pleafed him, he^ was 
extremely loth to j>art with it. Thus, ii> his 
Advice to an Author, having takeo. up fdiiloquy, 
or meditation, tinder the Metaphor of • a^ proper 
method of evacuation for ' an author, he purfues 
this Metaphor through feveral pages, under all the 
forms ^' of discharging crudities, throwing off 

^' froth 
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^^ frotk and fcum, bodily operation^ taluag phyik, l s: c t. 
*' jcuring indigeftion, giving vent to choleiv bUe^ ^^* 
** flatulencies, and tumours ;*' till, at laft, the idea 
becomes naiifeous. . Dr, Young . aljb qiten tref- 
pafles in the fame way. The merit, howBver, of 
this writer in figurative- Language, is great, and 
deferves to be remarked. No writer, ' ancient or 
modern, had a ilronger imagination than Dr/ 
, Young, or one more fertile in Figures of every 
kind.. His Metaphors are often new, and often 
natural and beautiful. But his imagination was 
flrong and rich, rather than delicate and coi^e^ 
Heiice, in his Night Thoughts, there prevails an* 
obfcurity, and a'hardnefs in his ftyle. The Meta*' 
phors are frequently, too bold, and frequently too 
far purfued ; the reader is dazzled- rather than en- 
lightened ; and kept conftantly on the ftretch to* 
keep pace with the author. We may obferve, for 
inftance, how the following Metaphor i&fpun out : 

Thy thoughts are vagabond ; all outward-bound^ ^ 
Midft fands and rocks, and ftorms, to cruife for pl^afure 5 
If gained, dear bought ; arid better mifs'd than gained. 
Fancy and fenfe, front an infefted fhore. 
Thy cargo brings j and peftilence the prize ; 
Then fuch the third, infatiable thirft. 
By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more. 
Fancy (till cruifes, when poor fenfe is tired. 

Speaking of old age, he fays it fliould 

Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn (hore 
•Of that vail o^ean, it muft fail fo foon : 

And 
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ht'cT. ^^^ P^^ tP^ works on board ; and wait die wind 
XV' That ih^rtly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two 6rA lines are uncommonly beautiful ; 
'* walk thoughtful on the fifent," &c. but when, he 
continues the Metaphor, ^' to- putting good works 
** on board, and waiting the wind/' it plainly be- 
comes ilrained, and finks in dignity. Of, all the 

^Englifli authoirs, I know none fo happy in his Meta- 
phors as Mr. Addifon. His imagination was neither 
fo rich nor fo ftrbng as Dr. Young*fe ; but for more 
dod&e and delicate. Perfpicuity, natural grace, and 
oafe, always cfiftinguiih his Figures. They are neithar 
h^rih nor fti:vned ; they never appear to have 
been iludied or foi^ht after ; but feem to rife of 
their own accord from the f ub|e3;^ and cdnilantly 

. QQdheUiihIt, 

I HAYZ now treated fully of the Metaphor, and 
the rules that fhould govern it j a part of ftyle fo 
important, that it required particular illuftra- 
tion. I have only to a4d a few words concerning 
Allegory. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a continued 
Metaphor ; as k is the repr^fentation of fome> one 
thing hy another that refembles it; and th£^ is made 
to ftand for it. Thus, in Prior's Henry and Emma,, 
Emma m the following allegorical mazmer defcribe^ 
Iter conftancy to Henry : . 



/ 
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Didtbittpurpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface of a fummer's fea, 
ViTkile gentle zephyrs play with profp'rous gales. 
And fortune's favour fills the fwelling fails. 
But would forfake the ihip, and make the fiiore. 
When the winds Vhiftle, and the tempefts roar ? 

We may take alfo from the Scriptures a very 
fine example of aiTAllegory, in the 80th Pfalm ; 
where the people of Ifrael are reprfefented under 
the image of a vine, and the Figure is fupported 
throughout with great correftnefs and beauty r 
Thou haft brought a vine out of Egypt, thou 
haft caft out t'he heathen, and planted it. Thou 
preparedft room' before it, and didft caufe jt to 
tike deep root, and it filled the land. The 
** hills were covered virith the fhadow of it ; • and 
** the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
** She fent out her boughs into the fea, and hei^ 
*^ branches into the riven Why haft thou broken 
^' down her hedges, fo that all they which paft by 
** the way do pluck her? The boar out of the 
** wood doth wafte it ; and the yrild beaft of the 
** field doth devour* it. Return, we befeech thee, 
** O God of Hofts; look down from Heaved, and 
** behold, and vifit 'this vine!" Here there i$ no 
circumftance (except perhaps one phrafe at the be-^ ' 
giftning, f\ thou haft caft out the , heathen*') that 
does not ftridly agree to a vine, whilft at the fame 
time the whole quadrates happily with the Jewiflx 
ftate reprefenled by this Figure. This is the firft 
and principal requifite in the conduct of' aft Alle- 
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I 

1. E c T. goiT.< that the figurative and the literal meaning be 
^ ^' . not mixed inconfiftently together. For inftance, 
inftead of defcribing the vine,^ as wafted by ,the 
boar from the wood and devoured by the wild 
beaft of the field, had the Pfalmift faid, it was 
afilided by heathens, or overcome by enemies 
(which is the real meaning), this would have 
ruined the Allegory,, and produced the fame con* 
fufion, of which I gave examples ia Metaphors, 
when the figurative and literal fenfe are mixed and 
jumbled together. Indeed, the fame rules that 
were given for Metaphors, may alfo be applied to 
Allegories, on account of the affinity they bear to 
each other. The only material difference between 
, them, befides the one being fliorjt, and the other 
' being prolonged, is, that a Metaphor always ex- 
plains itfelf by the words that are conne£ted with 
it in their proper and natural meaning ; as when I 
fay, " Achilles was a Lion :" an " able Minifter 
*' is the Pillar of the ftate ;*^ my Lion and. my Pil* 
lar are fufEciently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the Minifter> which I join to them : 
but an Allegory is, or may be, allowed to ftand 
more difconnefted with the literal meaning ; the in- 
terpretation not fo «dire£tly pointed out, but left to 
our own refledion. 

Ai-L^GORUS were a favourite method of deliver- 
ing inftru6Hons in ancient times ; for what we c^l 
Tables or Parables are no other than Allegories; 
where, bj words and a^ons attributed to beafts 

9^ or 
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QT iaanini^e qbjeft^, ^thgvdifpofitions^pf pi'eii are 
figured ; and what we call the morale is tBie unfi- 
gured fenfe or meaning of the Allegory, An 
Enigma or Riddle is alfo a fpecies of Allegory ; 
one thing reprefented o^ imjigined by another, but 
purpofely Wrapt up finder fo many circiimftances, 
as to be rendered obfcure. Where a riddle is not 
intended, it is always a fault in Allegory to be too 
dark. The meaning fhould be eafily feen through 
the figure employed to xhadow it. However^ the 
proper Tnixtiire of light tod fhade H finch compo** 
iitions, the exa& adjuftment of all the figurative 
circumftances with the literal fenfe^ fo as neidier 
to lay the meaning too bare and open, iior to 
cover and wrap it up too much, has ever beea 
found an affair of great nicety ; and there are few 
fpedos. of compofition in which it is more difficult 
to write fo as to pleafe .and command attention, 
than in Allegories. Iiv fome of ' the vifions of the 
Speftator, we have exaniples of Allegories very hap- 
pily executed* 
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LECTURE XVI. 



HYPERBOLE — PERSONIFICATION — 

APOSTROPHE., . 

LtCT. 'THE next Figure concerning which I am td 

treat is called Hyperbole, or Exaggeration. 
It confifts in magnifying an objel^ beyond its 
natural bounds. ^ It may be conlidered fometiAies 
as a Trope, and fometimes is a Figure of thought : 
and here indeed the diftindion between thefe two 
clafles begins not to be clear, nor is it of any im- 
portance that we (hould have recourfe to met^ 
phyfical fubtilties, in order to keep them dtftind. 
Whether we call it Trope or Figure, it is plain 
that it is a mode of fpeech which hath fome 
foundation in nature. For in all languages, even 
in common converladon, hyperbolical expre^Iions 
very frequently occur ; as fwift as the wind ; as 
white as the ihow ; and the like : ^d otir common 
forms of compliment are aUnoft all of them ex- 
travagant Hyperboles. If any thing be remark* 

^ ably good or great in its kind, we are inftanfly 

. ready to add to it fome exaggerating epithet ^ and 

2 to 
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hyperbole; sfi9 

to make it the greateft or beft we ever faw* The ir e c T. 
imagination has always a tendency to gratify itfelf^ 
by magnifying its prefent objeS, and carrying it 
to exeefs* More or lefs of this hyperbolical turn 
'Will prevail in language, according to the livelinefs 
-of imagination . among the people who fpeak it. 
Hence young people deal always much in Hyper- 
boles. Hence the language of the Orientals was 
far more hyperbolical than that of the Europeans, 
vfrho are of more phlegmatic, or, if you pleafe, of 
more corred imagination. Hence, among all 
virriters in early times, and in the. rude periods of 
fociety, we may expeft this Figure to abound* 
Greater experience, and more cultivated fociety, 
abate the warmth of imagination, and chaften the 
manner of expreflion. 

The exaggerated expreflions to which our ears 
are accuftomed in converfation, fcarcely ftrike us 
as Hyperboles. In an inftant we make the proper 
abatement, and underfland them according to 
their juft value. But when there is fomething 
ftriking and unufual in the form of a' hyperbolical 
expreflion, it then rifes into a Figure of Speech 
which draws our attention : and here it is neceflkry 
Xo obferve, that unlefs the reader's imagination be 
in fuch a ftate as difpofes it to rife and fwell along 
with the hyperbolical expreflion, he is always hurt 
and offended by it. For a fort of difagreeable 
force is put upon him ; he is required to flrain and 
exert his fancy, when he feels no inclination to 
make any fuch efibrt. Hence the Hyperbole is a 

VOL. I. B B Figure 
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L £ € T. Figure of difficult management ; and ought neither 
^^^ to be frequently ufed, nor Ipng dwelt upon. Ott 
fome occaiions, it is undoubtedly proper, being, 
as was before obferved, the natural ftyle of 2 
fprightly and heated imagination; but when Hy- 
perboles are unfeafonable, or too frequent, they 
render a compofition frigid and unaffeding. They 
are the refource of an author of feeble imagina- 
tion ; of one, defcribing objeds which either want 
native dignity in themfelves ; or whofe dignity he 
cannot (hew by defcribmg them (imply, and in 
their juft proportions, and is therefore obliged to 
reft upon tumid and exaggerated expreflions. 

Hyberboles are of two kinds ; either fuch as 
are employed in defcription, or fuch as are fuggefted 
by the warmth of paffion. The beft by far, are 
tliofe whidi are the effed of palfion : for if the 
imagination has a tendency to magnify its objeds 
beyond their natural proportion, paffion poffeffes 
this tendency in a vaftly ftronger degree ; and 
therefore not only excufes the moft daring Figures, 
but very often renders them natural and juft. All 
paffions, without exception, love, terror, amaze- 
ment, indignation, anger, and even grief, throw 
the mind into cbnfufion, aggravate their objed^ 
and of courfe prompt a hyperbolical ftyki Heace 
the following fentiments of Satan in Milton, as 
ftrongly as they are defcrib^, contain nothiiig but 
what is natural and proper ; exhibiting- the pidure 
of a mind agitated with rage and defpair : 

- Me, j 
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Me, miferable ! which way fliall I flief L E c T/ 

Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair i ^ ^^j; 

Which way I flie is Hell^ myfelf am Hell, 
And in the loweft depth, a lower deep. 
Still threat'ning to devout me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I fuffer feems a Heaven* 

B, iv. L 73. 

In fimple defcription, though Hyperboles are 
not excluded, yet they muft be ufed ^ith more 
caution, and require more preparation, in order* 
to maloe the mkid relifh them- Either the objeft 
defcribed muft be of that kind, which of itfelf 
feizes the fancy ftrongly, and difpofes it to run 
beyond bounds ; fomething vaft, furprifing, and 
new, or the writer's art muft be exerted in heating 
the fancy gradually, and preparing it to think 
highly of the otjeft which he intends to exaggerate* 
"Vi^hen a poet is defcribing an earthquake or a 
fiorm, or when he has brought us into the midft 
of ^ battle, we can bear ftrong Hyperboles with* 
out difpleafure. But when^ he is defcnbing only a 
woman in grief, it is impoffible not to-^ be difgufted 
with fuch wild exaggeration as the following^ in 
0ne of o6r dramatic poets : • 

• 

' -— ^ — I found het on the floot 
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In all the ftorm of grief, yqt beautiful j 
Pouring forth tears at fuch a lavifh rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The <irrath pf Heaven, and queneh'd the mighty ruin. 

Lee. 

B B 2 *ThIS 
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I. ECT. This is mere bombafl. The perfon herfelf 
who was under the diftrafting agitations of grief, 
might be permitted to hyperbolize ftrongly ; but 
the fpedator defcribing her, cannot be altewed an 
equal liberty : for this plain reafon, that the one 
IS fuppofed to utter the fentiments of paffion, the 
other fpeaks only the language of defcription, 
which is always according to the diftates of nature, 
on a lower tone: a diftinftion which, however 
obvious, has not been attended to by many writers. • 

How far a Hyperbole, fuppoling it properly 
introduced, may be fafely carried without over- 
ftretching it ; what is the proper meafure and 
boundary of this Figure, canfnot, as far as I know, 
be afcertained by any precife rule* Good fenfe 
and juft tafte mull determine the point, beyond 
which, if we pafs, 'we become extravagant. Lucan 
may be pointed out as an author apt to be ex* 
ceffive in his Hyperboles. Among the com- 
pliments paid by the I^oman Poets to their £mpe« 
rors, it had become fafhionable to aik them, what 
part of the heavens they would chufe for their 
habitation, after they fliould have become Gods ? 
Virgil had already carried this fufficiently far in his 
addrefs to Auguftus : 

— Tibi brachia contrahit ingens 

Scorpius, & Cceli jufta plus parte relinquit *. 

Gfi9R. I. 



♦ «' The Scorpion ready to receive thy laws» 
«« Yields half his region, and centrals his paws.'' 

But 
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But this did not fuffice Lucan. Refolved to outdo l e c t, 
all his predeceffors, in a like addrefs to Nero, he 
very gravely befeeches him not to chufe his place 
near either of the poles, but to be fure to occupy 
juft the middle of the heavens, left, by going 
either to one fide or other, his weight fhould over- 
fet the univerfe : 

Sed neque in ArSco fedem tibi legeris orbe 

Nee polus adverfi calidus qua mergitur auftri : 

Athens immenfi partem (i prefferis unam 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera Coeli 

Orbe tene medio *. Phars. I. 53, 

Such thoughts as thefe, are what the French call 
outres^ and always proceed from a falfe fire of 
genius. The Spanifh and African writer?, aS; 
TertuUian, Cyprian, • Auguftin, are remarked for- 
being fond of them. As in that epitaph on 
Charles V. by a Spanifli writer : 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine coelum, , 
Sidera pro facibus, pro lacrymis maria. 



■^-fc" 



• But, oh ! wbatever be thy Godhead great, 
Fi^ not in regions too remote thy feat ; 
Nor deign thou near, the frozen Bear to (hine. 
Nor where the fultry fout.hem ftars decline. 
Prefs not too much on any part the fphere. 
Hard were the talk thy weight divine to bear ; 
Soon would the axis feel the unufual load. 
And, groaning, bend beneath th' incumbent God \ 
O'er the mid orb more equal (halt thou rife, 
And with a jufber balance fix the &les. Rowe. 

B B 3 * Some- 
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I, E c T. Somedmes they dazzle and impofe by their bold* 
^^'' nefs ; but wherever reafon and good fenfe are fo 
much violated, there can be no true beauty. 
Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in this 
refpe& ; retting the whole merit of their epigrams 
on fome extravagant hyperbolical turn ; , fuch as the 
following of Dr. Pitcairn's, upon Holland's being 
gained fron^ the ocean : 

TeUurem fecere Dii ; fua Httora Belgae ; 

Immenfaeque molis opus utrumque fuit ; 
Dii vacuo fparfas glomerarunt asthere terras, 

Nil ibi quod operi poffit obeffe fuit. - 
At Belgis, 'maria & cceli naturaque rerum i 

ObfUtit ; obftantes hi domuere Deos, 

Sd much for the Hyberbole. We proceed now to 
thofe Figures which He altogether in the thought j 
where the words are taken in their common and 
literal fenfe* 

Among thefe, the firft place is unqueftionably 
due to Perfonification, or that Figure by which we 
attribute life and aftion to inanimate objefts. The 
technical term for this is Profopopoeia ; but as Per* 
fonificalion is of the fame import, and more allied 
to our own language, it will be better to ufe this 
wordt 

It 13 a Figure, the ufe of which is very exten* 
five, and its foundation laid deep in human nature, 
At firft View^ and when confidered abftraftly, it 

VQuld 
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Vould s^pear to be a Figure of the utmoft boldndsv tr^cnx 
and tp border on the extravagant and ridiculous. 
For what can feem more remote from the track of 
reafonabie thought, than to - fpeak of ftones and 
trees, and fields and rivers, as if they were living 
creatures, and to attribute to them thought and 
fexifadon, ' affe£tidns and adions ? One might 
imagine this to be no more than childifh conceit, 
which no perfon of tafte could reliih. In faft, 
however, the cafe is very different. No fuch 
ridiculous efFed is produced by Perfonificatioji, 
when properly employed; on the contrary, it is 
found to be natural and agreeable ;- nor is any very 
uncommon degree of paffion required, in order 
to make us reliih it. All poetry, even in its mofl: 
gentle and humble forms, abounds with it. From 
profe> it is for from being excluded ; nay, in com,- 
mon converfation, very frequent approaches are 
made" to it. When we fay, the ground tJbir/}s for 
rain, or the earth /miles with plenty j when we 
fpeak of ambition's being rejikfs^ or a difeafe 
being deceitfuly fuch expreffigns fliew the facility 
with which the mind can accommodate the proper* 
ties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, 
or to abftra£l conceptions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a 
wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate 
all objeds* Whether this arifes from a fort of 
aiTimilating prkiciple^ from a propeniion to fpread 
a refemblance of cairfelte» over ail other things, or 

3 B 4 from 
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I* E c T. from whatever other caufe it arifes, fo it is, that 

XVI. . 

almoft every emotion iiehich in the lead agitates 
the mind, beftows upon its obje& a momentary 
idea of life.- Let a man by any unwary ftep^ 
^rain his ankle, or hurt his foot upon a ftone, 
and^ in the ruffled difcompofed moment, he wiU^ 
fometimes, feel himfelf difpofed to break the 
ftone in pieces, or to utter paffionate expreifions 
againft it, as if it had done him an injury. - If 
one has been tong accuftomed to a certain fet of 
cbjeds, which have made a ftrong imprefEon on 
his imagination ; as to a houfe, where he has 
pafled many agreeable years; or to fields, and 
trees, and mountains, among which he has often 
walked with the greatefl delight: when he is 
obliged to part with them, efpecially if he has no 
profpe£k of ever feeing them again, he can fcarce 
avoid having fomewhat of the fame feeling as when 
he is leaving old friends. They feem endowed 
with life. They become objefts of his aiFe£tion ; 
and in the moment of his partings it fcarce feems 
abfurd to him, to give vent to his feeling in words, 
and to take a formal adieu. 

So ftrong is that impreiSon of life which is 
made upon us, by the more magnificent and ftrik- 
ing objefts of nature efpecially, that I doubt not, 
in the leaft, of this having been one caufe of the 
multiplication of divinities in the Heathen world. 
The belief of Dryads and Naiads, of the Genius 
of the Wood,, and the God of the River, among 

men 
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men of lively imaginarions, in the early ages of l e c t. 
the world, eafily arofe from this turn of mind. 
When their favourite rural objefts had often been 
ai)Limated in their fancy, it was an eafy tranlition to 
attribute to them fome real dvinity, fome unfeen 
power of genius which inhabited them, or in fome 
peculiar manner belonging to them. Imagination 
"was highly gratified, by thus gaining fomewhat to 
reft upon with more liability ; and wheh belief 
coincided fo much with imagination, very flight 
caufes would be fufficient to eftablifli it. 

From this deduftion may be eafily feen how it 
comes to pafs, that Perfonification makes fo great 
a figure in all compofitions, where imagination or 
paiEon have any concern. On innumerable occa- 
fions, it is the very language of imagination and 
paffion, and, therefore, defer\'es to be attended to, ■ 
and examined with peculiar care. There are three 
different tiegrees of this Figure ; which it is necef- 
fary to remark and diflinguifh, in order to deter- 
mine the propriety of its ufe. The firft is, when 
fome of the properties or qualities of living crea- 
tures are afcribed to inanimate objefts ; . the fecond, 
when thofe inanimate objefts are introduced as ad- 
ing Kke fuch as have life; and the third, when 
they are repreferited, either as fpeaking to us, or 
as liflening to what we fay to them. 

The firft arid loweft degree of. this Figure, 
confiftsin afcribing to inanimate objefts fome of 

the 
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the qualities of living creatures. Where this is 
done^ as is moft commonly the cafe, in a word, 
or two, and by way of an epithet added to the 
objed, as, '^ a raging ftorm, a deceitful difeafe, a 
♦* cruel difefter,'* &c. it raifes the ftyle fo little, 
that the humbled difcourfe will admit it without 
any force* This, indeed, is fuch an obfcure de« 
gree of Perfonification, that one may doubt whe^ 
ther it deferves the name, and might not be dailed 
with fimple Metaphor, which efcape in a manner 
imnoticei Happily employed, however, it fome« 
times adds beauty and fprightlinefs to an expreffion, 
as in this line of Virgil : 

Aut conjtirato defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

. Geor. II. 474. 

Where the perfonal epithet, conjurato^ applied tn 
the river IJirOj is infinitely more poetical than if it 
had been applied to the perfon thus : 

Aut conjuratus defcendens Dacus ab Iftro, 

A very little tafte will make any one fefel the dif-. 
ference between thefe two lines. 

The next degree of this Figure is, when we 
introduce inanimate objefts ading like thofe that 
have life* Here we rife a ftep higher, and the 
Perfonification becomes fenfible* According to 
the nature of the aftion, which we attribute to 
thofe inanimate objeds, and the particularity with 
vhich we defcribe it, fuch is the ftrength of the 

Figure, 
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Figuref. ^When purfued to any length, it belongs l e c t, 
only to fl^iidied harangues, to highly figured and 
eloquent difcourfe : when flightly touched, it may 
be admitted into fubjefts of lefe elevation. Cicero, 
for inftance, fpeaking of the cafes where killing 
another is lawful in felf-defence, ufes the following 
wbrdsr : <^ Aliquando nobis gladius ad occidendum 
* ^' hominem ab ipfis pdrrigitur* legibus/' (Orat* 
pro Milone.) ^The expreffion is Happy, The 
kiws are perfonified, as reachifag forth their h^nd to 
give us a fword for putting one to death. Such 
(hort Perfonifi^ations as thefe may be admitted, 
even into moral treatifes, or works of cool reafon- 
ing ; and, provided, they be eafy and not drained, 
and that we be not cloyed with too frequent re- 
turns of them, they have a good effed on ftyle, 
and render it both ftrong and lively. 



The genius of our Language gives us an advan- 
tage in the ufe of this Figure. As, with us, no 
fubftantive nouns have gender, or are mafculine 
atnd feminine, except the proper names of male 
and female creatures; by giving a gender to any 
inanimate objed, or abftra£l idea, that is, in place 
of the pronoun /V, uflng the perfonal pronouns, 
its or Jhe^ we prefently raife the ftyle, and begin 
Perfonification. In folemn difcourfe, this may 
often be done to good purpofe when fpeak^ 
ing of religion, or virtue, or our country, or any 
fuch objeft of dignity. I fliall give a remarkably 
(me example from ^ fermon pf Bifliop Sherlock's, 

where 
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1. E c T. where we fhall fee natural celigion beaudfuUy per« 
fonified, and be able to judge from it of the fpirit 
and grace which this Figure, when well conduded, 
beftow8 on a difcourfe. I mufl: take notice, at the 
fame time, that it is an inftance of this Figure, 
carried as far as profe, even in its highefl elevation, 
will admit, and, therefore, fuited only to compo> 
fitions where the great efforts of eloquence are 
allowed. The author is comparing together our 
Saviour and Mahomet : " Go," fays he, ^' to youi: 
f- Natural Religion^ lay before her Mahomet, 
*' and his difciples, arrayed in armour and blood, 
** riding in triumph over the fpoils of thoufands 
** who fell by his vidorious fword. Shew her the 
** cities which he fet in flames, the countries which 
** he raviihed and deftroyed, and the miferable 
" dillrefs of all the inhabitants of the earth. When. 
** ihe has viewed him in this fcene, carry her into 
" his retirement ; fliew her the prophet's cham- 
*' ber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let her 
** hear him allege revelation, and a divine com- 
^* miffion, to juftify his adultery and luft. When, 
fhe is tired with this profpeft, then Ihew her 
the bleffed Jefus, humble and meek, doing 
good to all the fons of men. Let her fee him- 
*' in his moft retired privacies ; let her follow him 
to the mount, and hear his devotions and fup- 
plications to God. Carry her to his table to* 
view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly diC. 
" courfe. Let her attend him to the tribunal, azid 
*' confider the patience with which h.e endured the 

'* fcofs 
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fcoflPs and reproaches of his enemies. , Lead h6r l e c t. 






cc 



to his crofs ; let her view him in the agony of 
death, and hear his laft prayer for his perfecu- 
•* tors; Father^ forgive them^ for they know not 
** ijohat they do! — When Natural Religion has 
thus viewed both, alk her, which is the Pro- 
phet of God ? But her anfwer we have already 
had, when Ihe faw part of this fcene, through the 
ey^s of the Centurion, who attended at the crofs. 
3y. him fhe fpoke, and faid, Truly this Man 
was the Son of God*. *^ Ihis is more than ele- 
gant; it is truly fublime. The whole paflage is 
animated; and the Figure rifes at the conclufior, 
when'Naturai Religion, who, before, was only a 
fpeftator, is introduced as fpeaking by the Cen- 
turion's voice. It has- the better effeft too, that it 
occurs at the conclufion of a difcpurfe, where we 
naturally look for moft warmth and dignity. Did 
Bifhop Sherlock's Sermons, or, indeed, any Eng- 
lifli fermons whatever, afford us many paffages 
equal to this, we fhould oftener have recourfe to 
them for inftances of the beauty of compblidon. 

Hitherto we have fpoken of profe; m poetry 
Pcrfonifications of this kind are extrem^y frequent, 
and are indeed, the life and foul of it. We ex.- 
peft to find every thing animatedin the defcriptions 
of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordingly 
Homer, the father and prince of poets, is remarks- 

Bifhop Sherlock'! Sermons, Vol. I. Difc. ix. ' 
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I* E c T. able for the ufe of this Figure. War, peace, darts, 
fpears, towns, rivers, every thing, in fhort, is alive 
in his writings. The lame is the cafe with Milton 
and Shakefpeare. No Perfonification, in any au-* 
thor, is more ftriking, or introduced on a more 
proper occafion, than the following of Milton's, on 
occafion of Eve*s eating the forbidden fruit : 

So faying, her rafh hand, in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe plucked; flie eat ; 
Earth felt the wound j and N^ure, from her feat 
Sighing, through all her wo As, gave figns of woe. 
That all was loft. ix. 7S0. 

All the circumftances and ages of men, poverty, 
riches, youth, old age, all the difpofitions and 
paffions, melancholy, love, grief, contentment, 
are capable of being perfonified in poetry, witl) 
great propriety. Of this, we meet with frequent 
examples in Milton's Allegro and Penferofo, Par- 
nelPs Hymn to Contentment, Thomfon's Seafons, 
and all the good poets : nor, indeed, is it eafy to 
fet any bounds to Perfonifications of this kind, in 
poetry. 

One of -the greateft pleafures we recave from 
poetry, is, to find ourfelves always in the midft of 
oiir fellows; and to fee every thing thinking, fiset- 
ing^ and afting, as we ourfelves do. This is 
perhaps the principal • chitrm of this fort of figured 
ftyle, that it" iftWdTra5T*lis" into fociety-'-with dl 
^xiature, and hitereft^ uip^veil in'' inanimate ob* 
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]e€ls, by forming a connexion between them and l e c t. 
us, through that fenfibility which it afcribes to 
diem. This is exemplified in the foHowing beau- 
tiful paffage of Thomfon's Summer, whereiathe 
life which he beftows upon all nature, when de- 
fcribing the effeds of the rifing fun,* renders the 
fcenery uncommonly gay and interetting : 

• But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. The leflening cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Tipt with ethereal gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad, — 

By thee refinMj 



in briflcer meafures, the relucent ftream 
Frlfks o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt, 
Projefting horror on the blacken'd flood. 
Softens af thy return. The defert joys. 
Wildly through all his melancholy bounds 
Rude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep. 
Seen from fome pointed promontory top, 
Refle£ls from every fludluating wave 
A glance extenfive as the day. * ^ ^ m • 

The fame effe£l is remarkable in that fine paffage 
of Milton: * 



-To the nuptial bower 



I led her blufhing like the morn. All heaven 
And happy conftellations, on that hour. 
Shed their felefteft influence. The' earth 
Gave figns of gratulation, and each hill. 
Joyous die birds :, frefh gales, and gentle airs 
Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wingf 
Flung rofe, flung odour from the fpicy fhrub, 
Difporting. ■ 

Thje 
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L E c T. The third and higheft degree of this Figure 
' . remains to be mentioned, when inanimate obje£ts 
are introduced, not only as feeling and adting^ but 
as fpeaking to us, or hearing and liftening when 
we addrefs ourfelves to them. This, though on 
feveral occafions far from being unnaturali is, 
however, more difficuh in the execution, than the 
other kinds of Perfonification, For this is plainly 
the boldeft of all rhetorical Figures ; it is the ftyle 
of ftrong paffion only ; and, therefore, never fo 
be attempted, unlefs when the mind is confider- 
ably heated and agitated. A flight Perfcmification 
of fome inanimate thing, ading as if it had life, 
can be reliflied by the mind, in the midft of cool 
defcription, and when its ideas are going on in the 
ordinary train. But it muft be in a ft ate of violent 
emotion, and have departed confiderably from its 
common track of thought, before it can fo far 
realife the Perfonification of an infenfible objefl:, as 
to conceive it liftening to yvhat we fay, or making 
any return to us. All ftrong paffions, however, 
have a tendency to ufe this Figure } not only love, 
anger, and indignation,, but even thofe which are 
feemingly more difpiriting, fuch as grief, remorfe, 

y and melancholy. For all paffions ftruggle for vent, 

and if they can find no other objeft, will, rather 
than be filent, pour themfelves forth to woods, and 
rocks, and the moft infenfible things j efpecially, 
if thefe be in any degree conn^ded with the caufes 
and objeds that have thrown the mind into this 
agitation. Hence, in poetry, where the greateft 
liberty is allowed to the language of paffion, it is 

2 eafy 
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fcdTy fo producp.many beautiful examples of this Fi- x* e c T. 
•-.gure, ' Milt^e affords us an extremely^ fine one, in 
. that;ni,ovmgfmd tender addrefs which Eye makes to 

PzQradife^ juft befor^fce ife coinpelled to leave it. 

Oh ! unexpefted ftroke, worfe than of death ! 
Muft I thus leave thee, Paradife ! thus 'leave 
Thee, riatiVe foil, thefe happy walks> and (hadesi 
Fit haunt of gods ! where I had hope to fpend 
• Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day. 

Which muft be mortal to us both. . • O flowers \ 

• ■ • > 

That never will in other climate grow. 

My early vifitation and my laft 

At ev'n, which I bred iip with tender hand. 

From your firft op'nirig buds, and gave you names t 

Who now fliall rear you to the fun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water frorn th' anibrofial fount ? 

Book IL 1. 26d. 

This is altogethei' the language of nature, and of 
female paffion. It is obfervable, that all plaintive 
paffions are peculiarly prone to the ufe of this 
Figure. The complaints which Philoftetes, in 
Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves of 
Lemnos, amidft the excefs of his grief and de- 

ipair, are remarkably fine examples of it *. And 

■# 

... . I ■ ' ■ - n .. „ f ■■ I II I 11 II ^^mm^mm 

'Tpiv ra^' h yap ctXXov o*5' oru T^pyca' 

** O mountaiiis, rivers, rocks, and favage herds, 
" To you I fpeak 1 to you alone I now 
" Muft breathe my forrows ! you are wont to hear 
" My fad complaints, and 1 will tell you all 
« That I have fuffercd.from Achilles' fgn I" 

Frakklin. 

VOL. I. c c there 
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i^VL CT' there are frequait examples, not in poetry ovlf^ btit 
^^'' in real life, of perfoM, whm juft about to fuffci* 
deaths taking a paiHonate farewell of the fun, moon^ 
and ftars^ or other fenfible ofcjefls around them. 

Th£R£ are ttnro great rules for the management 
of this fort of Perfomfkaticm^ The firft rule is^ 
never to attempt it^ unlefs when prompted by ftrong 
paflion, and never to continue it when the paffioii 
begins to flag. It is one of thofe high ornaments^ 
which can only find place in the mod warm and 
fpirited parts of compoiition ; and there, too^ muft 
be employed with moderation* 

The fecond rule is^ never to perfonify any ob* 
je£t in this way, but fuch as has fome dignity in 
itfelf, and can make a proper figure in this eleva* 
tion to which we raife it. The obfervance of this 
rule is reqiared, even in the low^r degrefes of Per* 
fonification ^ but dill more, when an addrefs is 
made to the perfonified objefl. To addrefs the 
corpfe of a deceafed friend, is natural ; but to ad- 
drefs the clothes which he wore, introduces mean 
jgd degrading ideas. So alfo, addrefling the fe* 
verai parts of one's body, as if they were animated^ 
is not congruous to the dignity of paflion. For 
this reafon, I muft condemn the following palTage, 
in a very beautiful Pot^m of Mr. Pope's, Elojfa to 
Abelard : 

Dear fatal name ! reft ever unreveal'd, 
Nor pafs thefe lipfl in holy filence feai'd. , 

Hide it, my heart, within that clofe difguife, 
Wherd, mix'd with God^s, his lov'd idea lies : 

OhI 
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6ii ! write it nbt, my hsind !— 4ii< name appeaiii 
Already wntten r^p-^blot it out, my teat* J 

Here are fev^ral difiereiit dbjeds arid part^ 6f the 

body (Jerfanified ; stnd each of them is addrefled 

tiT fpoken to ^ let Us coniider intti whit propriety; 

The firft is^ the name of Abelard : *^ Dear fktat 

** name! reft ever,'* &Ci To thfe na reafotiable 

objedion can be made; For, as the name of si 

J>erroin often flands for the pierfon himfelf, andTng- 

irefts the fanle ideas, it tan bear this Perfomfication 

^th fujiicient dignity. Next^ Eloifa fpestks to her* 

felf ; aiid perfonifies her heart for fhis purpofet 

" Hide itj my heartj^ within that clofe," &c. M 

the heart is a dignified pfart of the htiman fram^, 

and k often piit for the mind or afl^ediojts^ this aUb 

may pafs without blame. But, when from her heart 

ihe pafles td her hand, and tells her hand not to 

write his name, this i^ forced aind unnatural ; a per* 

ibnified hand Js low, and not in the (iyle of true! 

' pailion ; and the Tigtire beeoities ftill worfe^ when^ 

in the laft place^ ihe exhorts her tears to blot out 

what her hand had written^ *^ Oh! write it hot," &c* 

There is^ in thefe two lines^ an air 6f epigram* 

matit concdt j which native paffion never fuggefts f 

and ^hich is altogether tmfuitable to the tender* 

hefs which breathes thtongh the reft of that ea> 

cellent poem. 

lit profe compofitions, thi^ Figxire requires to 
be ufed with ftill gres^r moderation and de}icacy>( 

e c 2 • The 
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L E c T. The faille liberty is not' allowed to the imagination 
there, as in poetry. The ^ame affiftances cannot 
be obtained for raifing paflion to its proper height 
by the force of numbers, and the glow of ftyle. 
However, addreffes tci inanimate objefts are not 
excluded from pfofe ; but have then: place only in 
the higher fpecies of oratory. A public Speaker 
may ofi fome occaiions very properly addrefs reli- 
gion, or virtue; or his native country, or fome 
city or province, which has fuffered perhaps great 
calamities, or been the fdene of fome memorable 
iftion. But we muft remember, that as fuch ad^ 
drefles are sfmong the higheft efforts of eloquence, 
fhey fliould never be attempted, unlefs by perfons 
of more than ordinary genius. For if the orator 
fails in' his defrgn of moving- our paffions by them, 
he is fure of being laughed at. Of all frigid things, 
the moft frigid are the awkward and unfeafonable 
attempts fometimes tnade towards fuch kinds of 
Perfonificatiori, efpecially if they be long con- 
tinued. We fee the writer or fpeaker toiKng, and 
labouring, to exprefs the language of fome paflion, 
which he neither feels himfelf, nor can make us 
feel. We remain not only cold, but frozen ; and 
are at full leifure to criticife on the ridiculous 
figure which the perfonified objeft makes, when 
"we ought to have been tranfported wdth a glow of 
enthufiafm. Some of the French writers, parti- 
cularly Boffuet and Fletcher, in their fermons and 
Ttineral orations, have attempted and executed this 
Figure, not' without warmth and dignity. Their 
'• ' works 
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orfcs: aVe^^xcOediftgly Wj&ftly ' of •• beki^ /TrOftfiJlfted, iTe'^c t.: 
for- inftaxicieg of :th^ aUd^fe^^^iltol cjther dfrianabiit* ^^^ 

of fliylei ' Iridee'd, the vivacity and ardottr -BFthe* 
French gehius is more fuited to* thfs 'bold- fp^cJ'^s-of 
oratory, ' than the more cbrreflt but lefe InimdteJ 
genius of the Britlfh, who in* their profe worfcsvery^ 
rarely ''attempt: any of the -high* Figures of elo-? 
cjuehce*. '^So much for !PerfonificationSj,'t:)r'Pror 
fopopc3eia ih all- its different ifprms. '' [ ' ' ; ' ^ 
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* lo the " Oraifgos Fuae]pres.dc M. Boffuet,'' Y^ich I.cour 

fider as ope of ijie mafterrpieces of modern eloquence, Apo- 

ftrophes and addreffes to perfonified objedts^ frequently occur, 

and are fupported with much fpirit. Thus, for inftance, in the 

fcneral oration of Mary of Auftria, Queen of France, the 

author addreffes Algiers^, in theprefpedlpf the -^adyf^ntag^ 

which the arms of I^iouii XIV. were to gain over it ;. ff^'^sint 

<<.lui la France^ prefque faijs yaiiSjeam^^ tepoit en vainaux d^ux 

f^ n>ers. > ]^Jainten^nt:, on I^ vQit<:pu verges depuis le X^evant 

f* jufqu'^u couchant.de nosi flot;tes.yi(fipri^ufeB';. ^tla hvcdiefitr 

<« Frangoife port- par tout la terre^u v av^e^ le! nam' A^ Louii . •: TTu 

'* cederas, tu tomberas foiis fe yainqjiCMiy A^g^v.k ri<?he.de8 

*< d^pouijles de la C.hretimtc.. ..T*iidi{©is ipjutoa'pffur avare; 

'< je tiens le mer foua ma loijc, et. les. nattens fontlfina proiet 

** La legeret^jdettes yaifleaUx te^ionBoit de la cbnfiance. Maid 

^< tu te v^tra^ a^taqu6 dans tes murstiJJes, comme.un oiiffeau 

'* raviflantqa-on.itpit chercher parnii iqe? rocher^, & dans foitf 

« . nid, ou il pftrtage foi» bu^in .a Jes petitjB. Tu rends deja tes 

*• efcla^ves. Lquii a brifc le^ f ers, dont tu acabloia : fes fujets,'* 

&c. Ink ?Qff.ther pafiage pf^ftiie fame octtion^ I^e.tiias apo- 

drophizei ,|:h0' Ifle of Fhei^abts^ ^hiph.> had. befcn' rendered 

famous jfbr being the fcene pftbpfe conferences lo' which th6 

^eaty of the Pyrenees. bet wieeij- France. and Spain, and tht 

iparriage of thi§ Pripccfs with the.Kiog.of E«uic«,/.¥re» con^ 

f c 3 clu4e4. 
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* AvosTR5?Hs is z fifpxxe fo much of the &mm 
kind, that it pHl pgt require m^ny words* It i^ 
an ad^rieft to^a rea) perfaa { but one wl|o i^ either 
abfent 4r dead^ ^s it I^ were prefect ^ liftening 
to u& (t js fp n^iicb ^ed tp an aildreis to in^ 
animate pbjefts perfonifie^y t^ \>Qih ;|iefe figures 
are fpmecimes qUie4 Apoi^rpphes, |ioi|9«ver, 
the propeir Apoftrpphe is in t^plflnefs pne degree 
lower th^ the adflrefs to p^onified obje^ ; {qt it 
certakUy requires ^ lefji^ efbrt pf ipiaginadpn to 
fuppofe perfons prefent whp are (le^d or abfent<^ 
than tp ^mate infenfible beings, ^n^i direct ppr 
^ifcourfe to themr Both figures are fubjed to the 
fame rule of being prompted by pa^on, in pr^er 



fduded. '* I|le paci^ue ou fr doiyent terminer lea diSerend^ 

^ de deut grands empires a qpi to fer9 de Ufni^es ; ifle ftemelle? 

^ ment memoralik par les conferences df fleuy grands ininifters. 

** — Augv^e joum^ <m deux fieres natiops, long terns 

^ eneoiisj, e( alors reconcil^b par Mane Tfieref? s'avan^ent 

f^ fur kur confins, leur rois a leur t^te, npn plus ppur fe com- 

'* battrei mais pourVembn^er*— F^tes facr^s, marriage forr 

** tuB^y voile nuptial, benedi^ion, facrificey puis-je |neler 

*< adjourdbut vos ceremonies, et tos pompes, ayec pes pompel 

** funebres, k k comble des grandeurs avec lei^r mines !" In 

tbe funeral pration of Henrietta, Queen of £ngknd» (wbich is 

perbaps the aobkft of all bis pompo^tions,) 'after recounting aQ 

(he bad done to fupport her unfortunate hniband, bp concludes 

iffitb this fi^utiful Apoftrophe t ** O mere I O iemme ! Q 

^ r^«e SKJloiirable ft; digne d'une meilleure fortvne, it les for^ 

!^ tones de h terre etoient quelque chofe Y Enfin il la«t ceder 

<' a votre fott. Vous avez 9&% foutenu I'^tat, que eft attaqo^ 

f par un^ force b^cftk et divnie, U ne refte plus defoimaif^ 

f f fi Bon que vous tcnxex lenne parm; S^ tumes /^ 

to 
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ren<ier them natural ; for both are the language l e cir. . 
pailion or fhrong emotions only. Among the ^^*' 
8 Apoftrophe is frequent ; as in VirgiU 



/^ 



f *»P ereinit H^psinifcjue Dymaf<)ue 

Confij^i a fociis ^ nee te, tua plurima^ ,Pantheu 

Lahentem pietasj^ uec ApoUinis infula texit * ! 

The poems of Ojflian are full of the moft beau* 
tiful inftaiices of this figure: '* Weep on the 
** rocks of roaring winds, maid of Iniftore; 
^* bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer 
^* than the ghofts of the hills, when it moves in a 
*' funbeam at noon over the filence of Morven! 
*'* He is fallen I Thy youth is low ; pale beneath 
^* the fword of CuthuUin t !** Q^inftilian affords 
us a very fine example in profe ; when, in the be-* 
ginning of his fixth book, deploring the imtimely 
death of his fon, which had happened during the 
courfe of the work, he makes a very moving and 
tender ApoftrojAe to him. " Nam quo ille 
^> animo, qua medicorum admiratione, menfium 
^< o^o valetudinem tulit ? ut me in fupremis con- 
<* folatu^ eft ? quam etiam jam deficiens, jamque 
^* nop nofter, ipfum illiun alienatae mentis errorem 
^ circa fplas literas habuit ? Tuofne ergo, O mess 



^ Nor P^ntheus ! thee, thy 'Mitre, nor the blinds 
Qf lawful Phcebus, fav^d from impious hands. 

Dryden. 
+ Pingal, B, I. 

c c 4 " fpes 
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L E c T. f « fpes inanes ! labentes oculos, tUum fugientent.1 
'• fpirituni vidi? Tuum corpus frigidum, exanguel 
" complexus, animam- reqipere, auramque com7 
*' munem haurire amplius potui ? Tene, confulari .j 
*' nuper adoptione ad omnium fpes hoiiorum patris 
*^ admotum, te, avunculo praetbri generum de(H- 
** natum; te, omnium fpe Atticas eloquenda: 
", caudidatum, parens fuperftes tantum ad poenas 
*^ amifi * !*' In this paffage, Quinftilian fhows the 
true genius of an orator, as much as he does elfe- 
where that of the critic. 



'For fuch bold Figures of tiifcourfe as ftrong 
Pp'fohifications, addreffes to perfonified objects. 



*'** With what fpirit,.and how much* tothcadm^-ation pf 
the phy/icians, did he be^r throughout eight months his 
** >HigtTing diftrefs ! WitK what tender attention did \ie ftudy, 
'* even in the lad extremity, to con^fort me ! And, when hO 
**' longer himfelf, how afieAing^ was it to behold the difordered' 
**■ effortiB of his wandering nriind, wholly employed on fubjefts. 
of literature J Ah I my ftuftr^^ed and. fallen hopes ! Have 
I then beheld your dLofing eyes,- and heard the laft grpan ilTue 
' from your lips ? After having embraced your cold and 
bteathlefs body, how was it in my powter to draw the vital 
*^ air, or continue to drag a miferable Hfe?- When I hadjuft 
"' beheld^ypu raifed by CQtfularadopti<»» to t|ie.profpe6t of all 
,♦* your father's honours, deftined to be fou-in-law to your 
•* uncle the Praetor, pointed out by general expedation as the 
*' fuccefsful candidate for tJiC/Prize of J^ttic eloquence, in this 
•* moment of your opening honours, mufl I loiie you for ever, 
" ^nd remain an unhappy parent, furviving only to fuffer 
" woe?*' ' , , 

* and 



(C 



€( 
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and Apo{bdf>&s, the glowing ' imagihation of the h e c% 

ancient Orential nations was particularly fitted, , ^^^* 

Hence^j in tjie feared' Sc^ptures, we find feme very 

remarkable inftances: ^' O, thou fword of the 

^* Lord ! how long will it be ere thou be quiet ; 

' put thyfeif up into the fcabbard, reft ahd* b^ 

ftill ! How can it be quiet, feeing the X6fd 

^* hath given it a charge againft AihkelOn, iand 

^* agstinft the fea-lhore? there he hath appointed 

^^ 'it* J' ' ' There is one paffage In particular, wWcH 

I mufl nod ©itiit to mention, becaufe it contains a 

greater afleitiblage of fiiblime ideas, of bold and 

daring Figures, than is perhaps any where to be 

met with; It is in the fourteenth chapter of Ifeiah, 

whef e the ' prophet thus defqribes the fall of the 

Aflyrian empire: ^^ Thou fhalt take up thi$ 

<* prbvei>b aigainft the king of B?ibyIon, and fay, 

^^* How h^th the opprefibr ceifed ! the gtolden city 

** chafed ! The Lord hath*^ broken the ftaff of the 

^^ wicked^ and the fceptreof the rulers^. He whd 

^* fmote the people in wrath with a continual 

^^ ftroke; hie that ruled the nations in anger, is 

perfecute^, and none hindereth. The whote 

earth i^ at reft, and is quiet : they break forth 

*V into finging. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee; 

? and the cedars of Lebanon, faying. Since thou 

^fi art laid down, no feller is come up againft us. 

1' Hell from beneath is moved for' thee, to me^t 

Jf thee at thy ctSming ; if ftirreth up the dead for 



♦ Jer, xlvii.' 6, 7. 

«« thee, 
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^ F c T, ^ thee, even all the chief oni» ci the earth t h 
^J^Xm^ " hath raifed up frowi thdr thrones aU the kingn 
^^ of the nations^ Alt they (hall fpeak, and fay 
♦* unto thee. Art thou ^Mh become weak a« ve ? 
•* Art thc)\i become like unto vs ? Thy pomp w 
^ brought 4own to the grate, and the noife of 
^ thy Yiols : thq worm is fpread under thee, and 
«* the worms cover thee, flow ^rt thoi^ fallen 
•• from He^iYcn, O Lucife^y fon of the morning \ 
^ how art thou cut down to the grouud, which 
^* didft weakep the nations ! For thou hail faid in 
^ thine h^9rt ; \ will afcend into Heaven, I will 
•* exalt tny throne above the ftars of God ; J wiH 
^ fit aVp upon tke mquiit of the congregation, iq 
^ the li^de^ pf the north. I will afpeind above the 
^ heights of the clouds, I will be like the Moft 
*^ Higli* Yet thoy {halt be brought down to 
•* Hell, to the fide^ of the pit. They that fee 
^ ihee ihall narrowly look \ipon tfaee^ and confider 
^ thee^ fs^yuig, Is this the inan that made the 
*^ earth to tremble^ that did ihake kingdoms^ 
*^ that made the worid as a wildernefs, and de-* 
" ftroyed the cities thereof? that opened not the 
•* houfe of his prifoners ? All the kings of the 
*^ nations, even all of them lie in glory, every 
*^ one in his own houfe. But them art caft out of 
^^ thy grave, like an abominable branch; and as 
^^ the raiment of thofe tliat are fiain, thnjift 
** through with a fword, that go down to the 
ftones of the pit, as a carcafe trodden under 
feet." This whole paffage is full of fubUmity. 

Every 
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.^very ohjeSt h animate^ ; a variety of perfonages l & c t. 
pre iQtroduced; we he?ir tjie Jews, the fir-trees^ ^^^^ 
and cedaps of Lebanon, tlie ghofts of departed 
IS^ngs, the King pf Babylon himfelf, and thofe 
iw'ho look upon hi$ body, a}l fpeaking in their 
prder, and a^^ ^eir different parts without 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGyi^ES 

OF SPEECH. 

TT75 are ftill engaged in the confi4eration of FU 
gures of Speech ; which, as they add much 
tQ Ae beauty* of ftyle when properly employed, and 
are at the fame time liable to be greatly abufed, 
require a careful difcuffion* As it would be te- 
dious to dwell on all the variety of figurative ex- 
preffiong which rhetoricians have enumerated, I 
chofe to feleft the capital Figures, fuch as occur 
moll frequently, and to make my remarks on 
thefe ; the principles and rules laid down concern- 
ing them will fuiBciently direft us to the ufe of 
the reft, either in profe or poetry. Of Metaphor, 
which is the pioft comn^on of them all, I treated 
fully ; and in the hft I-efture I difcourfed of Hy- 
perbole, Perfofiification, and Apoftrophe. This 
Lefture will nearly finifh what remains on the head 
of Figures. 

} Comparison,, 



\ Comparison, or Simile, is what I am to treat l e c t. 

: a Figure frequently employed both by 
Poets and Profe-writers, for the omamfe^nt of Com- 
pofitidn. In a" former Leftaire,' I explained fully 
the difference betwixt this and Metaphor, A Me* 
taphor is a comparifon implied, but not expreffed 
as fuch ; as when I fay, " Achilles is a Lion,'* 
meaning that he referiibles one in courage or 
ftrength. A comparifon is, when the refem- 
l>lance between two -objefts is expreffed in form, 
and generally purfued more fully than the nature 
of a Metaphor admits; a? when I fay, " The 
*' aftions of princes are like thofe great rivers, 
•' the courfe of which every one beholds, t)tit 
•' their fprings have been feen by few/' This 
flight infiance will fhow, that a happy Comparifon 
is a kind of fparkling ornament, which adds hot a 
little luftre and beauty to difcourfej and hence 
fuch Figures are termed by Cicero, " Orationis 
*' lumina/' 

Thk pleafure we take in Comparifons is juft 
and natural. We may remark three different 
fources whence it arifes. Firft, from the pleafure 
which nature has annexed to that ad of the mind 
by which we compare any two objefts together, 
trace refemblances among thofe that are difterent, 
and difference among thofe that refemble each 
other ; a pleafure,. the final caufe of which is, to 
prompt us to remark and obferve, and thereby to 
inake us advance in ufeful knowledge* This op«^- 
. " ration 
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agreeable ; as appear^ from the delight which even 
children have in comparing thiilgs together, aar 
icon as they are capable of attending tti the oi)}e£ls 
that furround them. Secondly, The pleafdre of 
Comparifoil arifes from the illiiflratioii which the 
Simile employed gives to the princip^ object $ 
from the clearer view of it itrhieh it prefialts ; or 
the more ftrong impreffion of it which it (iampst 
upon the itiind : and, thirdtj. It ^fes fhm the 
introduction of a new and conuiionly' a fpiendid 
abjed, . affociated to the priiicipal one of which W€l 
treat ; and from the agreeable pidure which thai 
objeflt prefents to the fancy; new fcefne^ being 
thereby brought into view, which, without the 
aiii (lance of this Figure, we could xiot have en^ 
joyed* 

All Comparifons whatever ma,y be reduced 
under two heads. Explaining and EmbelUJhing 
Comparifons. For when a writer likens the ob- 
*jea of which he treats to any other thing, it al- 
ways is, or at leaft always Ihoiild be, with a view 
ather to make us underftand that objeft more dif* 
tindly, or to drefs it up, and adorn it* All man* 
ner of fubjefts admit of Explaining Ccmiparifons* 
X*€ft an author be reafoning eirer fo flriftly, or 
treating the moft abllrufe point in philofophy, he 
may very properly uitroduce a Comparifon, merely 
with a view to make his fubjeS better underftood* 
Of this Bature is the following in Mr. Harris^ 

Hermesi 



mi 
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Helhii^es, ^tftployed to exptain a very abftraft pointy L fe c r. 
the diftindioa between the powers of fenfe and ima* 
Hination in the hUnian mind^ ^^ As wax/' fays he^ 
ilrould not be adequate to the purpofe of %na- 
tiire, if it had not the ^power to retain as well as 
to receive the impreffion, the fame holds of 
th^ foij with refped to fenfe and imagination. 
*^ Senfe is its t'eCeptive power; imagination its 
^' retentive* Had it fenfe without imagination, 
*' It Would not be as wax, but as m^ater, where 
^^ though all impref&ons be inftantly made, yet as 
*' fdoii ^s they are made they are inftantly loft.*' 
tn Comparifonsr of this natufe, the underftanding 
IS <!Oncertied much itiore than the fancv: and 
therefore the only rules to be obferved, with re- 
fpe^ to them, are^ that they be clear, and thai 
they be ufeful ; that they tend to render our con- 
ception of the principal objed more diftinft ; and 
that they do not lead our view afide, and bewilder 
it with any falfe light. 

BOT embelliihing Comparifon^, introduced not 
fo much with a viey to inform and inftrud, as to 
adorn the fubjeft of which we treat, are thofe with 
which we are chiefly concerned at prefent, as Fi- 
gures of Speech ; and thofe, indeed, which moft 
frequently occur. Refemblance, as I before men- 
tioned, is the foundation, of this Figure. We 
muft not, however, take Refemblance, in too 
ftria a fenfe, for aduai fimilitude and likenefs of 
appearance. Two objects may fometimes be very 

happily 
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happily <:ompared to one another, though thi^ 
refemble each other,- ftridkly fpeaking, in nothing i 
only, becaufe they agree in the etfeds which they 
produce upon the mind ; becaufe they faife a traih 
of fimilarj or^ what may be called, concordarft 
ideas ; fo that the remembrance of the one, wheft 
recalled, ferves to ftrengthen the impreffion, made 
by the other. For example, to defcribe the naturi 
of foft and melancholy mufic, Offlan fays, "The 
mufic of Carryl was, Mfce the memofy of joys 
they are pad, pleafant and mournful to the foul/* 
This is happy and delicate. Yet fiirely, no kind of 
mufic has any refemblance to a feeling of the mind^ 
fuch as the memory of paft joy& Had it been com- 
pared to the voice of tbe nightingale, or the mur* 
mur of the ftream, as it would have been by fome 
ordinary poet, the likenefs would have been mor6 
ftrict ; but, by founding his Simile upon the effeft 
which Carr}d*s mufic produced, the foet, while 
he conveys a very tender image,' gives lis, at th^ 
fame time, a much ftronger impreffion "of the na- 
ture and ftrain of that mufic :. *' Like the xriembry 
^* of joys that are paft, pleafant and mournful td 
« the foul/* 

In general, whether Comparifons be fotinde4 
on the fimilitude of the two objects compared, or 
on fome analogy and agreement , in their effefts-, 
the fundamental requifite of a Comparifon is, that 
it Ihall ferve to illuftrate the obje^ for the fake of 
which it is introduced, and to give us a ftronger 

conception, 
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conception of it. Some little excurfions of fancy l e c t^ 

xvii 
may be permitted, in purfuing the Simile; but . ^-^ 

they muft never deviate far from the principal 

qbjeft. If it be a, great and noble one, every 

circumftance in the Comparifoli muft tend to 

aggrtuidize it ; if it be a beautiful one, to render 

it more amiable ; if terrible, to fill us with more 

awe. But to be a little more particular: The 

rules to be given concerning Comparifons, refpeft 

chiefly two articles ; the propriety of their intro- 

duftion, and the nature of the objeds whence they ^ 

are t^iken. 

FiRSTy the propriety df their IntrodufKon* 
From what has been already faid of Comparifons, 
it appears that they are not, like the figures of 
which I treated in the laft Ledture, the language 
of ftrong paflion. No ; they are the language 
of imagination rather than of paflion; of aii ima- 
gination fprightly, indeed, and warmed ; but un- 
difturbed by any violent or agitating emotion. 
Strong paflion is too fevei'e to admit this play of 
fancy. It has no leifure to caft about for re- J 

femblihg objefls; it dwells on that objed which 
has feized and taken pofleflion of the foul. It is 
too much occupied and filled by it, to turn its view 
afide, or to fix its attention on any other thing. 
An author, therefore, can fcarcely commit a 
greater faulty than, in the midft of paiEon, to in- 
troduce a §imile. Metaphorical expreflion may. 
be allowable in fuch a fituation ; though even this 

VOL. I. D D may 
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L E c T. may be carried too far : but the pomp and fo- 
*^"* lemnity of a formal Comparifon is altogether a 
ftranger to paflio^. It changes the key in a mo- 
ment i relaxes and brings down the mind ; and 
'fliews us a writer perfedly at his eafe, while he is 
perfcmating fome oth^r, who is fuppofed to be 
• under the torment of agitation. Our writers of 
' tragedies are very apt to err here. In fome of Mr. 
. Rowe's plays, thefe flowers of Similies have been 
ftrewed unfeafonably. Mr. Addifon's Cato, too, 
is juftly cenfurable in this refpeft ; as, whe;n Por- 
tias, juft after Lqcia had bid him farewell for ever, 
. and when he (hould naturally have been reprefented 
. as in the mod violent anguiih, makes his reply in a 
iludied and afFe£led Comparifoiu 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unfteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its. hold, ^ 

Thou muft not go ; my foul ftill hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loofe. ^ 

Every one muft be fenfible, that this is quite remote 
: from the language of Nature on fuch occafions. 

• • 

However,, as comparifon is not the ftyle of 

ftrong paffion, fo neither, when employed for em- 

betlifliment, |s it the language of a mind wholly 

unmoved. It is a figure of dignity, and always 

- requires fome elevation in the fubjeft, in order to 

'makd it proper: for it fuppofes the imagination to 

be uncommonly enlivened, though the heart be not 

\ ^ - agitated 
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-agitated by pafEon. In a word^ the proper place l E c t* 
' of Comparifons lies in the middle region between 
the highly pathetic, and the very humble ftyle. 
This is a wide field, and gives ample range to the 
Figure. But even this field we muft take care not 
to overllock with it. For, as wa before faid, it 
is. a fparkling ornament, and all things that fparkle^ 
dazzle and fatigue, if they recur too ofteni Similies* 
fliould, even in poetry, be ufed with moderation j 
but, in profe writings, much more : otherwife, the 
^ ftyle will become difagreeably florid, and the ortia- 
ment lofe its virtue and effeft. 

I PRQCE^D, next, to the rules that relate to ob- 
jects whence Comparifons fhould be drawn ; fup- 
pofing them introduced in their proper place* 

In the firft place, they muft not be drawn from 

things which have too near and obvious a re- 

femblance to the objed with which we compare 

them. The great pleafure of the aft of compar- 

: ing lies, in difcovering likeneffes among things of 

' different fpecies, where we would not, at the firft 

glance, exped: a refemblance. There is little art 

or ingenuity in pomting out the refemblance of^wo 

* objeds, that are fo much akin, or lie fo near to 

one another in nature, that every one fees they 

muft be alike. When Milton compares Satan's 

appearance, after his fall, to that of the Sun fuflfer- 

Ing an eciipfe, and affrighting the nations with 

, portentous darknefs, we are ftriick with the happi'^ 
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z. £ c T. nefs and the dignity of the fimilitude. But when 
he compares Eve's botver in Paradife^ to the arboiar 
of Pomona ; or Eve herfelf, to a Driad, or Wood- 
nymph ; we receive little entertainment : as every 
one fees^ that one arbour muft, of courfe, in feveral 
refpeds refemble another arbour, and one beautiful 
woman another beautiful woman* 

Among Similies faulty through too great, obvi- 
oufnefs of the likenefs, we muft likewife rank thofe 
which are takeh from objefts become trite and fa- 
miliar in poetical language. Such are the Similies 
of a hero to a lion, of a perfon in forrow to a flower 
drooping its head, of violent paffion. to a tempefl, 
of chaftity to fnow, of virtue to the Sun^ or the 
ftars, and many more of this kind, with which we 
are fure to find modem writers, of fecond-rate 
genius, abounding plentifully ; h^uided down from 
every writer of verfes to another, as by hereditary 
right. Thefe comparifons were, at firft, perhaps, 
very proper for the purpofes to which they are 
applied. In the ancient original poets, who took 
them direftly from nature, not from their prede- 
ceflbrs, they add beauty. But they are now beaten j 
our ears are fo accuftomed to them, that they give 
no amufement to the fancy. There is, indeed, no 
mark by which we can more readily diftinguilh a 
poet of true genius, from one of a barren imagina- 
tionf than by the ftrain of their Comparifons. All 
. who call themfelves poets affeft them: but, 
' whereas a mer^ verlifier copies no nQw image from 
• . * nature. 
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aature, which appears, to 'his uninventive* genius l,f. c t. 
exhaufted by thofe who have gone before him, ' 

and, therefore, contents himfelf with humbly fol* 
lowing their track; to an author of real fancy, 
nature feems to unlock, fpontaneoufly, her hiddeu 
ftpres ; and the eye, " iquick glancing from earth 
'^ to heavdn,-^ difcpvers new fhapes and- forms, 
new likeneffes between objefts unobferved before, 
which render his Similies original, expreflive, and 
lively, . - 

But, In the fecond place, as Comparifons ought 
not to be founded on likeneffes too obvious, . ftill 
lefs ought they to be founded on thofe which are 
too faint and remote. For thefe, in place of affift. 
ing, ftrain the fancy to comprehend them, iand 
throw no li^ht upon the fubjeft. It is alfo ^o be 
obferyed, that a Comparifon, which, in the prin^ 
cipal circumftances, carries a fufficiently near re- 
femblance, may become unnatural and obfcur^, if 
puflied too far. Nothing is more oppofite to the 
defign of this Figure, than to hunt after a great 
number of coincidences in minute , points, merely 
to Ihew how far the poet's wit can ftretch the re- 
iemblance. This is Mr. Cowley's common f?iult ; 
whofe Comparifons generally run out fo far, a$ to 
become rather a ftudied exercife of wit, than an 
illuftration of the principal objeft. We need qnly 
open his \^ork$, his odes efpecially) to ^nd inft<uices 
every where* ' 
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In the tfaird place, the dbjed from which t 
Comparifon is drawn, fhould never be an unknown 
objed, or one of which few people can form 
clear ideas : " Ad in£era)dam rebus lucem/* fays 
Quindilian, ** rcpertae funt fimilitudines. Pra- 
^* cipu^,. igitur, eft cuftodiendum ne id quod fimi^ 
litudinis gratia afcivimus, aut obfcurum fit, aut 
ignotum. Debet enim id quod illuilrandae ak 
** terius rei gratia aflfumitur, ipfutn efie clarius ep 
** quod illuminatur *." Compfirifons, therefore, 
founded on philofophical difcoveries, or on any 
thing with which perfoAs of a certain trade only, 
or a certain profei&on are converfant, attain not 
their proper effed. They ihould be taken from 
thofe illuftrious, noted objeds, which moft of the 
readers either have feen, or can ftrongly conceive* 
This leads me to remark a fault of which moderq 
poets are very apt to be guilty. The ancients took 
their Simiiies from that face of x^ature, and that 
clai$ of objeds, with which they and their reader^ 
were acquainted. Hence lions, and wolves, and 
ierpents, were fruitful, and very proper fburces of 
^imiEes amongft them ; and thefe having become 



_ * << Comparifons haw been introduced ktp difcouife for tiiRt 
*^ fake of throwing light on the fubje6^ We mufi, therefore^ 
<' be much on our guard, not to employ, as. the grpund of ouc 
** Simile, any objeft which is either obfcure or unknown. That, 
**« -forely, which i^ ufed for the purpofe of illuftrating fome other 
*< thing, ought to be- more ob?ious and plain than the thing 
«' intended to he illuftratcd/' 

a fort 
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a fort of confecrated, claffical images, are very l e c t. - 

commonly adopted by the modems : injudicioufly 

however, for the propriety of them is now in a great 

ineafure loft. It is only at fecond hand, and by 

defcriptioB, that we are acquainted with many of 

thofe objects; and to moft readers of poetry, it 

■*rere more to the purpofe, to defcribe lions, jor 

ferpents, ^ by Similies taken from men, than to de* 

fcribe men by lions. Now-a-days, we can morfe 

eafily form the conception of a fierce combat be-/ 

tween two men, than between a bull and a tyger^ 

Every country has a fcenery peculiar to itfelf ; and 

the imagery of every good poet will exhibit it. 

The introduftion of unknown objeds, or of a 

foreign fcenery, betrays a poet copying, not after 

nature, but fronji other writers. I have ohly to 

pbferve further. 



In the fourth place, that, in compofitions of a 
ferious or elevated kind, Similies fliould never be 
taken from low or mean objeds. Thefe are de* 
grading ; whereas, Similies are commonly intended 
to embellifh, and to dignify ; and therefore, un- 
lefs in burlefque writings, or where Similies are 
introduced purpofely to vilify and diminife an ob^ 
jeft, mean ideas ihould never be prefented to U8^ 
Some of Homer's Comparifons have been taxed 
without reafon, on this account. For it is to be 
remembered, that the meannefs or dignity of ob- 
j^ds depends, in a great degree, on the ideas and 
manners of the age wherein we live. : Many 

p D 4 Similiesi 



4o8 ANTITHESIS. 

I. E c T. Similie^ therefore, drawn from the Incidents of 
rural life, which appear low to us, had abundance of 
dignity in thofe Ampler ages of antiquity. 

I HAVE now confidered fuch of the Figures of 
Speech as feemed raoft to merit a fvill and parti- 
cular difcuffion: Metaphor, Hyberbole, Perfojiifi- 
cation, Apoftrophe, and Comparifon. A few n^ore 
yet remain to be mentioned ; the proper ufe and 
condu& of which wjll be eafily un4er(lood from th^ 
principles already laid down. 

As Comparifon is founded on the i*efemblan(:e, 
fo Antithefis on the contrail or oppofition of two 
obje&s. Contrail ha^ always this effe^, to maM 
each of the contrailed objefts appear in the ftj-onger 
light. White, for inilance, never appears fo bright 
as when it is oppofed to black ; and when both are 
Tiewed together. Antithefis, therefore, may, on 
many occafions, be ejnployed to advantage, in 
order to ftrengthen the impreffion which we intend 
that any obje£l ihoul^ mal^e. Thus Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, reprefentjng the improbability 
of Milo*s forming a defign to take away the life of 
Clodius, at a time whei> ;^11 circumilances were 
unfalKourable to fuch a defign, and after he hM let 
other opportunities ilip, when he could haye exe- 
cuted the fame defign, if he had formed it, with 
much more eafe and fafety, heightens our convic- 
tion of this improbability by a ikilful ufe of this 
Ifigure : ^^ Quieim igitur cum omnium gratia inter« 

*^ ficere 
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ficere naluit, huiic voluit cum aliquorum qtie- l e c t* 
rela? Quem jur^e, quem loco, quern tempore, 
quem inq)une, hon eft aufus, hunc injuria, 
iniquo ioco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, 
** non dubitavit occidere * V* In order to render 
an Antithefis more complete, it is always of ad- 
vantage, that the words and members of the fen- 
tence exprefGug the contrafted objefts, be, as in 
this inftance of Cicero's, fimilarly conftrufted, and 
made to correfpond to each other. This leads us 
to remark the contraft more, by fetting the things 
"Which we oppofe mo^e clearly over againft each 
other ; in the fame manner as when we contraft a 
black and a white objeft, in order to perceive the 
full difference of their colour, we would chufe to 
have both objeds of the fame bulk, and placed in 
the fame light. , Their refemblance to each other, 
in certain circumftances, makes their difagreement 
in others more palpable. 



At the fame time, I muft obferve, that the 
frequent ufe of Antithefis, efpecially where the op- 
pofition in the words is nice and quaint, is apt to 



' ** Is it credible that, when he decirned putting Clodius to 
** death with the confent of all, he would chufe to do it with 
<* the difapprobation of many ? Can you believe that the per- 
^' fon whom he fcrupled to flay, when he might have done fo 
** with fuU juilice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, 
*' with fecure impunity, ie made no fcruple to murder againft 
*' juftice, in an unfavourable place, at an unfeafonable time, 
<< »id at the rifque of capital condemnation i** 

render 
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^Mk ANTITHESIS* 

^ I..9. "^^ ttnitf ftyle difagreeable* Such a fenttece as ibe 
foUowingy from Seneca, does rexy weU^ wfaa^ k 
ilands .alone : *^ Si quern volueris efie divitem, ncm 
^^ eft quod augeas divitias, fed mxnuas cupidi- 
*^ tates*/* Or this: " Si ad naturam vives, 
^ nunquam eris pauper; ii ad opinionemy &un<< 
^ quam dives t*'* A maxim, or moral faying, 
prc^rly enough receives this form.; both becaofe 
jt is fuppofed to be the fruit of meditation^ and 
becaufe it is defigned to be engraven on the me-i 
morjy which recalls it more eafily by the help of 
&ch contrafted expreilions^ But where a ftring of 
fuch fentences fucceed each • other ; where this be-^ 
comes an author's favourite and prevailing manner 
cf expreiling faimfelf, his ftyle is faulty : and it is 
upon this account Seneca has been often, and jufUy, 
cenfured. Such a ilyle appears too ftudied and 
laboured ; it gives us the impreflion of an author 
attending more to his manner of faying things, 
than to the things themfelves which he fays. Dn 
Young, though a writer of real genius, was too 
fixid of Antithefis» Jn his Eftimate of Human 
life, we find whole pafiages that run in fuch a 
firain as this : . ^^ The peafant complains aloud ^ 
!^ the courtier In fecret repines. In want, what 



# u If you ieek to make one rich^ iludy not to increaie hif 
•• ftoreSy but to diminifli his depres."" 

' f <Mf you regulate your deilres according to tke ftimdani 
f* of nature, you will neyer be poor ; if according to die lUadard 
f* of oj^ion^ you wiUa^Ter be xic|i. * 

?' diftrefsj 
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f^'diftrefs; in affluence, what fiitiety?. The great i- b eTr 
^^ are under as much difficulty to expend with 
^^ • pleafure, as the mean to labour with fuccefs. 
t The ignorant, through ilUgrounded hope, are 
difappointed j the knowing, through knowledge^ 
defpond. Ignorance occafions miftake ; miftake. 



^^ difappointment ; and difappointment is mifery; 
** Kjiowledge^ pn the other hand, 'gives true judg 

I 
<6 



ment ; and true judgment *of human things; 
gives a demonftration of their infufficiency to 
our peace." There is too much glitter in fuch a 
ftyle as this to pleafe long. , We are fatigued, by 
attending to fuch quaint and artificial fentence^ 
often repeated. 

There is another fort of Aiitithefis, the beauty 
of which confifts in furpriling us by the unex- 
pefted contraft of things which it brings together. 
Much wit may be fhewn in this; but it belongs 
wholly to pieces of profeffed wit and humour, and 
can find no place in grave compofitions. Mr, 
Pope, who is remarkably fond of Antithefis, is 
often happy in this ufe of the Figure. So, in hi^ 
Rape of the Lock ; 

Whether the nymph.fhall break Diana^« lawy 

Or fome frail china jar r^eiye a flaw ; 

Or ftrain her honour or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or mifs a mafquerade | 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace at a ball \ 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock muft fall. 

What 



4i> INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION. 

1* c c t. What is caJIed the point of an epigram, conM^, 
/ ^^J^ i for moft part, in foi?ie Antithefis' of this kind; 

furprifmg us with the ftnart and unexpected torn 
which it gives to the thought ; and in the fewer 
words it is brought out, it is always the hs^pier. 

CoMPAWSbNs and Aiitithefes are Figures of a 
cool nature; the produ^ons of imagination, not 
of paf&on. Interrogations and Exclamations, of 
which I am next to fpeak, are paflionate Figures. 
They are, indeed, on fp many occafions, the na- 
tive language of paffion, that their ufe is extremely 
frequent ; ^d, in ordinary converfation, when men 
are heated, they prevail as much as in the mof^ 
fublime oratory. The unfigured, literal ufe of 
Interrogation, is, to aik a queilion;* bi)t when 
men are prompted by paffion, whatever they would 
affirm, or deny, with great vehemence, they na- 
turally put in the form of a queftion ; expreffing 
thereby the ftrongeft confidence of the truth of 
their own fentimenf, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impoffibiljty of tl^e contrary. Thus, in 
Scripture: " God is not a man, that he fhould 
" lie ; neither the fon of' man, that he fhould re- 
** pent. Hath he faid it ? and fliall he not do it ? 
" Hath tie fpoken it ? and fliall lie not make it 
*« good * ?" So Demofthenes, addreffing hhnfelf 
^ to the Athenians: ** Tell me, will you ftill go 

" about and afk one another, what news ? What 



* NumberSi chap, xxiii. ver« 19. 

2 ' ^* can 
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can be more aftoniihinsj neivs than this, that l b c t. 

the man of Macedon makes war upon the i. 1 

Athenians, and difpofesof the affairs 'of Greece? 
7— Is Philip dead? No, but he is fick. What 
fignifies it to you whether he be dead or alive I 
For, if any thing happens to this Philip, you 
will immediately raife up another." All this 
delivered without Interrogation, had been faint 
and . ineffeftual ; but the warmth and eagernefs 
-which this queftioning method exprefles, awakens 
the hearers, and ftrikes them with much greater 
force. 

Interrogations may often be employed with 
propriety, In the courfe of no higher emotions 
than naturally arife in purfuing fome clofe and 
earned reafoning. But Exclamations belong only 
to ftronger emotions of the mind ; to furprife, 
admiration, 'anger, joy, grief, and the like : 

Heupietas! heli prifca fides 1 invi£t&que bello 
Dextra ! 

Both Interrogation and Exclamation, and, indeed, 
all paffionate Figures of fpeech, operate upon us 
by means of fympathy. Sympathy is a very 
powerful and extenfive principle in our nature, 
difpofing us to enter into every feeling and paflion, 
which, we behold expreffed by others. Hence, a 
(ingle perfon coming into company with ftrong 
marks, either of melancholy or joy, upon his coiin- 
tenance, will diffufe that paflion, in a moment, 

through 



4if INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION. 

L E c T. through the whole circle. Hence» in a greal 
crowd, paffions are. fo eafily caught, and fo fad 
fpread, by that powerful contagion which the 
animated looks, cries, and geftures of a multitude 
never fail to carry* Now, Interrogations and 
Exclamations, being natural iigns of a moved and 
agitated mind, always, when they are properly 
ufed, difpofe us to fympathife with the difpofitioos 
of thofe who ufe them, and to feel as they feel. 

From this it follows, that the great rule.widi 
regard to the conduft of fuch Figures is, that the 
writer attend to the manner in which nature dic- 
tates to us to exprefs any emotion or paifion, and 
chat he give his language that turn, and no other ; 
above all, that he never afFeft the ftyle of a paflion 
which he does not feel. With Interrogations he 
may ufe a good deal of freedom ; thefe, as above 
obferved, falling in fo much with the ordinary 
courfe of language and reafoning, even when no 
great vehemence is fuppofed to have place in 
the mind. But, with refpeft to Exclamations, 
he muft be more referved. Nothing has a worfe 
efFeft than the frequent and unfeafonable ufe of 
them. Raw, juvenile writers imagine, that, by 
pouring them forth often, they render their com- 
pofitions warm and animated. Whereas quite the 
Contrary follows^ They render it frigid to excefe. 
When an author is always calling upon us to enter 
into tranfports which he has faid nothing to infpire, 
we are both difgufted and enraged at him^ H« 

raifes 
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raifes na fympatby, for he gives us no paflton of l e c r. 
his- own, in which we can take part. He gives us 
words, and not paffion; and, of courfe, can raife 
no pailion, unlefs that of indignation. Hence I 
•am inclined to think^ he was not much miilaken, 
,who faid, that when, ^ on looking into a book, he 
found the pages thick befpangled with the poiitt 
which is called, *^ PunSum admirationis,** he 
judged this to be a fufficient reafon for his layfaig 
it afide. And indeed were it not for the help of 
this " punftum admirationis,** with which many 
writers of the rapturous kind fo much.aboimd, 
one would be often at a lofs to difcover, whether 
or not it was Exclamation which they aimed at. 
For, it has now become a falhion, among tliele 
writers, to fubjoin- points of , admiration to fen- 
tehees, which contain nothing but (imple affirma* 
tions, or propolitions ; as if, by an affeded method 
of pointing, they could transform them ii^ the 
reader's mind into high Figufes of eloquence. 
'Much akin to this, is another contrivance prac- 
tifed by fome writers, of fepariting almoft all the 
members of their fentences from each other, by 
blank lines; as if, by fetting them thus af under, 
they beftbwed fome fpeeial importance upon them ; 
and required us, in going along, to make a paufe 
at every other word, and weigh it well. This, I 
think, may be called a Typographical Figure of 
Speech. Neither, indeed, fmce we have been led 
to mention the arts of writers for increafing the 
importance of their words, does another cuftom, 

6 which 
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L B c T. which prevailed very much fome time ago, feem 
worthy of imitation ; I mean that of diftinguiflimg 
the figniiicant words, in every fentence, by Italic 
charaders. On fome occafions, it is very proper 
to ufe fuch diftin£tions« But when we carry them 
fo far, as to mark with them every fuppofed em- 
phatical word, thefe words are apt to multiply fo 
faft in the author's imagination, that every page fe 
crowded with Italics, which can produte no effect 
whatever, but to hurt the eye, and create confu- 
fion. Indeed, if the fenfe point not out the mod 
emphadcal expreffions, a variation in the type, 
e^cially when occurihg fo frequently, will give 
finall aid. And accordingly, the moil mafterly 
writers of late, have with good reafon, laid afide 
all thofe feeble props of fignificancy, and trufted 
wholly to the weight of their fentiments for com- 
manding, attention. But to return from this di- 
greffion: 

Another Figure of Speech proper only to 
animated and warm compofition, is what fome 
critical writers call Vifion ; when, in place of re»- 
lating fomething that is paft, we ufe the prefent 
tenfe, and defcribe it as aftually pafling before our 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration againft 
. Catiline : " Videor enim mihi hanc urbem videre, 
** lucem orbis terrarum atque ^.rcem omnium gen- 
*' tium, fubito uno incendio concidentem ; cem6 
*^ animo fepulta in patria miferos atque infepul- 
*' tos acervos civium ; verfatur mihi ante oculos 

" afpedus 
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" iIpeQ:us Cethegi, et fiiror, in veftfa' caede bac- lect: 
*^ chantis*/' This manner of defcriptibn fup- 
pofes a fort of enthufiafm, whicji carries the perfon 
who defcribes in fome meafure out of hirixfelf ; arid, 
when well executed, muft needs imprefs the reader 
or hearer ftrongly, by the force, of that fympathjr 
which I hive before explfeiined. But, in order to 
a fuccefsful execution, it requires an uncommonly 
warm imagination, and fuch a happy feledion of 
circumftances, as ihall make us think we fee before 
our eyes the fcene that is defcribed. Otherwife 
it fhares the fame fete with, all feeble attempts 
towards paiEonate tigures ; that of throwing ridi- 
cule upon the author, and leaving the reader more 
cool and uninterefted than he was before. The 
fame obfervations are to be applied to Repetition, 
S.ufpenfion, Corredtion, and many more of thofe 
figurative forms of Speech, which Rhetoricians 
have enumerated among the Beauties of Elo- 
quence. They are beautiful, or not, exaftly in 
proportion as they are- native expreffions of the 
. fentiment or paflion intended to be heightened by 
them. Let nature and paflion always fpeak thcar 
own language, and they will fuggeft Figures - in 
abundance. But, when we feek to counterfeit a 

- - ' - — ^ ■ ■ ■ - -- - ■ 

' ♦ « I feem to myfelf to behold this city, the omameht of 
'* the earthy and the capital of all nations, fuddenly involved 
«* in one conflagration. I fee before me the flaughtered heapa 
<* of citizens lying unburied in the midft of their ruined couptny. 
*< The furious countenance of Cethegus rifes to my View, while . 
<« with a £avage.joy. he is triumphing in your miferies." 
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4fl AMPLIFICATION. 

LB^CT. winndi vMch we do not feel^ no Figures ivill dt&tf 
fopply the defeft, or conceal the impofture. 

Theab is one Figure (and I (hall mention no 
more) of frequent ufe among all public fpeakersy 
particularly at the bar, which QuindiliaBi infifts upon 
eonfiderably, and calls Amplificadon. It confifts 
in an artful exaggeration pf aB the circumftances 
of forae objeft or a£tion which we iftant to place 
in a ftrong light, either a good or a bad one. It 
is not fo properly one Figure, a* the ikilful ma- 
nagement of feveral which we make to tend to one 
pdnt. It may be carried on by a proper ufe of 
magnifying or extenuating terms, by a regular^ 
enumeration of particulars, or by throwing toge- 
ther, as into one mafs, a crowd of circumftances ; 
by fuggefting comparifons alfo with things of a 
like nature. But the principal inftrument by which 
h works, is by a Climax, or a gradual rife of one 
drcumibnce above another, till our idea be raifed 
(D the utmoft. I fpoke formerly of a Climax in 
found ; a Climax in fenfe, when well carried on, is 
% Figure which never fails to amplify flrongly. The 
common example of this is, that noted paflkge in 
Cicero, which every fchool-boy knows : **.Faci- 
^ nus eft vincire civem Romanum ; fcelus verba- 
^ rare ; prope parriddium, necare } quid dicam in 

*^ crucem tollere • ?'* I fhall give an inftance from 

(t i. 1 1 ■ ,ii ^. 1 1 1 I - . • . -I ■ i .-i ■ .1 i ' I I . I.. ■ .^i. .1 — ■■ 

^ *' It iff a crime to put a Roman dtizen in bonds ; it is the ^ 
" height of guih to fcourge him ; little kfs than parricide to put 
to death : wlial name then (hall I giye to crucifying him I 
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a printed pteadmg of a famous ScotcH Lawyer, Sir l e c t. 
George M*Kenzie, It is in a charge to the jury^ 
- m the cafe of a woman accufed of murdering her 
own child. " Gentlemen, if one man had any 
^ how flain another, if an adverfary had killed his 
*^ oppofer, or a woman occafioned the death of 
her enemy, even thrfe criminals would have 
been capitally puniflied by the Cornelian law: 
but, if this guiltlefs infant, who could make no 
enemy, had been murdered by its own nurfe> 
•* what puniflhments would not then the mothier 
** have demanded ? With what cries and excla* 
** inations would fhe have ftui^ned your ears ? What 
** fhall we fay then, when a woman, guilty of 
** homicide, a mother of the murder of her inno- 
** cent child, hath comprifed all thofe mifdeeds in 
^^ one fingle crime ; a crime, in its own nature 
** deteftable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in ^ mo- 
^* ther, incredible ; and perpetrated agairift one 
" whofe age called for compaffion, whofe near 
*• relation claimed afFeftion, and whofe innpcence 
** deferved the higheft favour ?** I muft take no- 
tice, however, that fuch regular Climaxes as thefe, 
though they have confiderable beauty, have, at the 
fame time, no fmall appearance of art and ftudy j 
and, therefore, though they may be admitted into 
formal harangues, yet they fpeak not the language 
of great eameftnefs and paffion, which feldom pro- 
ceed by fteps fo regular. Nor, indeed, for the 
purpofes of effedual perfuafibn, are they likely to 
befofuccefsful,as an arrangement of circumftances 
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420 CLIMAX. 

^^CT. in a lefs artificial order* For, wheft much art 
appears, we are always put on our guaid againft 
the deceits of eloquence ; but when a fpeaker has 
reafoned fbrongly^ and, by force of argiunent, has 
made good hi^ main point, he may then, taking 
advantage of the favourable bent of our muids, 
make ufe of fuch artificial Figures to confirm our 
belief, and to waf m our minds. 
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